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About the Author 


GENEALOGICAL NOTE 


General Tenthragon married a noble lady and had 
two sons, Ludovic and Eann. 

Ludovic Tenthragon married a Cornish wife and 
had seven sons in the following order: Kevin, Guy, 
Tremadoc, Carron, Brendon, Robin and Hugh. He 
had also one daughter, Beryl. 

Eann Tenthragon married and had one son, 
Quentin. 

Quentin Tenthragon married and had one son, 
Patric. When the story opens, Patric is Brendon 
Tenthragon’s ward. 


TENTHRAGON 


CHAPTER I 


THE DRAGON’S NEST 


When Paddy Tenthragon was very young he always referred to his home 


as “Dragon’s Nest.” The others, most of whom were a little older than 
himself, were inclined to be superior, because they had heard their parents 
pronounce the word correctly. 

“Not Dragon’s Nest, Paddy, but Thragoness. How could anybody live in 
a dragon’s nest? It would be quite impossible; and no one would ever call 
his home by the name of such a horrid place.” 

There was a picture of St George and the Dragon on the nursery wall, 
and the speaker usually pointed to it in confirmation of what he or she was 
saying. 

“That’s a dragon, Paddy, Now look at it carefully, and decide for 
yourself whether any sane man—sane means sensible, Paddy would call his 
house Dragon’s Nest. It’s a hateful creature—all spikes and scales and curls 
and flames!” 

Paddy always looked earnestly at the dragon, but he could never 
remember to pronounce the name in the proper way. To him Thragoness 
sounded exactly like Dragon’s Nest, and he felt sure that the two words 
held the same meaning. Even the pictured dragon seemed to be subtly 
connected with his mysterious unknown home. 


For Paddy did not live at Thragoness. Since the dawn of memory he had 
lived with the Sherrington family, and the elder children were fond of 
telling him a story which belonged to what they were beginning to consider 
the far-distant past. 

“One day, ever so long ago, Mother said that a little boy was coming to 
live with us. He lived in a lonely house with his father’s cousin, Mr 
Brendon Tenthragon, who was his cousin, too, of course, and his guardian. 
But Mr Tenthragon didn’t know much about babies, and he thought that 
this one would be unhappy without other children. So he had a lawyer 
named Mr Kenelm Quillinan, and he asked Mr Kenelm Quillinan to find 
him a home for the baby. And Mr Kenelm Quillinan heard that Mother 


sometimes looked after children whose fathers and mothers were in India 
or not alive any more, and he wrote to her about you. And Mother was 
glad, because your cousin pays plenty of money, and we always need 
money. And one evening, when we were all playing in the dining-room, he 
came. He had you rolled in a blue rug. You were small and you were awful 
quiet. You just stared and stared and never smiled. It was a whole week 
before you laughed.” 

“What was my cousin like?” Paddy would ask at this point. 

“Tall and grave,” was the answer. “Mother couldn’t tell how old he was, 
but she said that he couldn’t be more than twenty-one or two. He had dark 
hair and a white face and ever such dark eyes. And he called you Patric, all 
the time; we thought he was shy of calling 


you ‘Paddy.’ When he went away he said, ‘Good-by, Patric,’ and kissed 
you, And you talked rubbish which we didn’t understand, and he said to 
Mother, ‘The child has had an Irish nurse.’ Then he went away.” 

After that some one would usually say, “Don’t you remember him, 
Paddy? Don’t you remember anything about Thragoness?” 

Paddy would impart his early history with some diffidence, for in truth 
he believed that his memories concerned some other boy, a little strange 
wanderer who was not Patric Tenthragon at all, who journeyed from place 
to place in the misty way of dreams. With the eyes of this alien Patric he 
saw fleetingly a white house and a lake and balls of yellow flowers; with 
these other ears he heard the first words of a sweet-throated song. “Tisty 
tosty, cowslip ball,” the singer chanted ere darkness fell. 

Then the other Patric wandered in tall rooms and black passages that 
vanished continually from his sight. He was not alone; he could feel the 
damp warmth of a hand and the slipperiness of a smooth gown, both tokens 
of Nurse’s presence. They were in a dark room at last, book-lined, with 
church windows of blue and red; and while they stood there Nurse caught 
him up and ran away fast, fast, as if she were afraid of capture. He did not 
know who the invisible pursuer might be; impenetrable shadows closed 
over their flight. 

Next he became aware that the other Patric had a nursery with blue 
flowers on the curtains. There was loud talking outside the door, followed 
by the hurried 


entrance of Nurse, red-faced, in hat and coat; she kissed him many times, 
and he heard her say that she would never come back any more, “thanks to 
that living serpent of a woman.” The phrase remained with him, clothed in 
fantastic meanings. 

Desolating loneliness followed, cleft by a comforting voice that said, 
“Poor old Patric,” by firelight, and by hands that made shadow-shapes on 
the wall to please him. Again the dream-mist descended and the picture 
was blotted out. 

“And there was Dragon’s Nest and Other Dragon’s Nest,” he would say 
in emphatic conclusion, glad to find one fact that he could state with 
conviction. “Somebody said so—but I never saw any dragons.” 

“Where was Other Dragon’s Nest? What do you mean?” 

But Paddy did not know what he meant. When the others had gone away 
he would stand beneath the picture of St George, gazing at the dragon, 
which belligerent beast only stared back out of grim little unwinking eyes, 
offering no clew to the mystery, though there was a pursed-up look at the 
corners of his preposterous mouth, as who should say, “I know all about 
your home, Paddy. I know all about the dragons who live at Dragon’s Nest 
and Other Dragon’s Nest. I could tell you many things if I chose.” 

He never chose. Paddy had to make up the stories that he told the others 
about his unfamiliar home. The schoolroom at St Michael’s Vicarage 
contained few books 


of adventure or legend, so that his inventions always received a welcome. 
He was a born romancer; even Violet condescended to hear the tales he told 
of imprisoned princesses, underground dungeons, knights in armor, 
enchanters, dragons, and what not. The Sherrington children were never 
sure which of the stories were fiction and which were based on fact. The 
uncertainty invested with fantastic charm all that Paddy said; and they 
regarded Thragoness almost as a fairy house, a dwelling that had no real 
existence at all. It belonged to a vanished age—it was a place like Shalott 
or Lyonnesse or Camelot, wrapped about in silence and dim dreams. 

Paddy loved to think about Thragoness. He had pictured the house so 
often that he felt he knew it well. Once, before he could read, his cousin 
had sent him a book. It was an odd book to send to a child, for it was full of 
stories about knights and ladies, tales told in a way that even Violet found 
difficult to understand. There were wood-engravings in it, and the printing 


was unusual—great capital letters with flowers twining about them, and 
small letters in Gothic type. Paddy liked the pictures very much—gloomy 
woods of tall trees, armored knights, horses with elaborate trappings and 
little bells, many-towered castles standing on high hills, towns with 
crooked streets and small turrets. A slip of paper was tucked in at one page, 
and on the slip some one had written, “This house looks rather like 
Thragoness.” Mrs Sherrington read the words to Paddy and showed him the 
picture. Long afterward, and with 


great difficulty, Paddy made out the part of the story that came immediately 
below the Thragoness house. 


Then came they to an high dwelling that stood apart from all other and looked upon the 
rising of the sun. Round about the house was a fair pleasaunce, which liked them well, and 
in the pleasaunce store of goodly flowers, white roses and red, and clove gilliflowers and 
chevisance and sops-in-wine. Then said Sir Agravaine, “Right well I wis that herein is 
sweet rest after our toil, and fair friends to greet us. Let us then enter forthwith.” And he 
smote upon the door with his hand, but none answered. Thereon, as they stood, there came 
unto them a voice, which cried on them to go hence from that place and not tarry. “For,” 
said the voice, “herein is much danger. Now flee, and leave your purpose that ye shall 
enter. And ride not about the house, but fare ye forth by way of the pleasaunce as ye 
came.” Howbeit, Sir Agravaine hearkened not, and they rode about the house three times, 
no man letting them. And the one side of the house was like unto the other side, whereat 
all marvelled. And in the house westward was there a great door, like unto the former door, 
which looked upon the setting of the sun. On this door smote they right soundly three 
several times, for that they would enter, and thereafter Sir Agravaine, being angered, 
struck once again. And there came forth a dragon.... 


Paddy had never read the rest of the story. He could read that part 
because the others had read it to him so often, but he found the Gothic 
script too hard to master alone. The others also found it hard, and they 
refused to struggle with it; wherefore he had to stop short at the most 
interesting place of all, his heart cold with awe 


and suspense. You found dragons in caves and wells and castles, but you 
did not expect to hear of a house door opening and a dragon walking out. 


The picture was interesting too. It showed the arrival of Sir Agravaine at 
the house. He and his men stood on a terrace before a heavy door, Sir 
Agravaine a little in advance of his friends. The house was shaped like the 
letter E, the small central arm being formed by the projecting porch behind 
the great door. All about the terrace and the walls were flowers; and in one 
of the windows was a curly scratch that might be a dragon’s eye peeping 
out. Paddy could not know with certainty whether this was the eastward or 
westward side of the house, whether warning voice or dragon lurked behind 
the oaken door—it depended on whether the curly scratch was really a 
dragon’s eye. 

Thragoness was about forty miles from Gervingham, the sleepy country 
town where the Sherringtons lived. It seemed strange to the other children 
that Paddy’s cousin never came to see him. Now and then he sent presents 
—books, a family of carved bears, a box of blue and white marbled bricks, 
a set of ninepins with elfin faces carved on them—but he never visited his 
little cousin. They began to think that he would leave Paddy with them for 
years and years, forgetting all about him. 

This was not to be. When Paddy was nearly seven he was suddenly 
swept out of the lives of the Sherrington children. Their father had accepted 
the offer of a better living in a smoky Northern town, and the dwellers in 
the schoolroom were struck dumb with dismay on hearing 


that Paddy would not accompany them to their new home. A letter, brief 
and formal like all its predecessors, informed Mrs Sherrington that the 
writer did not wish Patric to go so far north or to spend his childhood in a 
large town, that it was now possible to receive the boy into his own house 
for a year or so before sending him to school, and that he proposed to escort 
his charge to Thragoness in the week following. 

For the hundredth time Mrs Sherrington wondered what manner of life 
was in store for Paddy, of whose early life she knew almost as little as he 
knew himself. Her husband had interviewed the Tenthragons’ family 
lawyer, but at the time his mind had been so busied with some abstruse 
theological speculation that he had brought home only a confused 
impression of their general respectability and a tangled skein of their 
history. According to him Patric was a very delicate baby, whose parents 
had died within the last three years, and as Patric’s other relatives were 
abroad in a climate unsuitable for a delicate child Patric had been left in the 


sole care of his cousin. Mrs. Sherrington sometimes wondered whether the 
threads of the story had been rightly unraveled; but her husband stoutly 
protested that his version was correct, and there was no one whom she 
could question, the icy aloofness of the guardian’s manner having 
effectually sealed her mouth on the one occasion of their meeting. It might 
well be that Patric’s home was dark and cold. 

With this lurking mistrust in her heart she was prepared to notice and 
long to remember the odd way 


in which he received the news of his recall. His first incredulous dismay 
had been succeeded by tears and terror; but no sooner had his playfellows 
clustered round him to comfort him by planning wild schemes of rebellion 
and escape than he sat up, brushing his tears aside in the utmost haste. 

“No, I won’t hide or run away,” he cried out, looking round furtively. 
“Don’t tell him I cried.” And then he added in a flat, slow voice, as though 
he were repeating a lesson learned long since and now unexpectedly 
recalled to memory, “I must obey Brendon—I must do what Brendon tells 
me. Dragon’s Nest is my home, but Other Dragon’s Nest isn’t. I must do 
what Brendon tells me.” 

The children looked at one another in fearful surmise. 

“Do you remember your cousin, Paddy?” one of them asked. “Was he 
kind to you, or—or not?” 

But Paddy only shook his head as if puzzled by his own words. 

“I don’t know—I don’t remember him at all.” 

At the appointed time Brendon Tenthragon arrived. He came in the 
morning, stayed to lunch, and took Paddy away with him in a small blue 
car. When Mrs Sherrington first led him into the crowded schoolroom a 
noisy game was in progress, and the younger members of the party were 
rolling and struggling on the floor, Paddy screaming with delight in their 
midst. The young man looked at the players with a flickering half-smile, 
and the game stopped abruptly. Laughter died out of Paddy’s face; a 
quenched look stole over it. 


“Well, Patric” said the cousin, holding out his hand, “it’s a long time 
since we met, isn’t it?” 


Without speaking Paddy put a clammy little hand into his cousin’s. 
Brendon held it while he looked around the big, bare room and made some 
civil comment on the view from the window. Then he glanced at the 
flaming St George. 

“Paddy calls your house Dragon’s Nest,” volunteered a talkative 
Sherrington. “He doesn’t say all his words properly yet. And he thinks 
there’s a dragon in it.” 

Brendon smiled again. It was a still, inscrutable look. 

“I trust that you will find no dragons in my house,” he said. 

At the stiff pleasantry the dragon on the wall smiled with a kind of 
knowing malevolence. Paddy, looking up in half dread, caught its wicked 
glance. 

Later in the day Mrs Sherrington hoped that Brendon Tenthragon would 
not cross her path again. 

“For he frightened me, my dear,” she said to her husband. “He is so 
grave, so detached, so—-so still. I wonder what he will make of Paddy— 
another stone image like himself, I suppose. He was very grateful for our 
care of the child, I acknowledge—no one could have spoken more properly. 
But he only asked two questions: ‘Is he obedient? Is he truthful? I hate to 
think of our dear little quicksilver Paddy in that icicle’s care!” 

“Tenthragon is certainly very quiet and uncommunicative,” Mr 
Sherrington admitted. “But I suppose you could hardly expect him to be 
delighted at the prospect of caring for an infant cousin—possibly he has 
plans 


of his own with which Paddy’s arrival will interfere. I am afraid that you 
owe him a grudge because he failed to supply you with the gossip dear to 
your soul.” 

“Well, I wish he hadn’t come here with that frozen face of his to make 
me uncomfortable!” Mrs Sherrington retorted, with an uneasy 
remembrance of the limp relaxation of Paddy’s clinging arms on the instant 
that his cousin’s grave voice had said, “Come, Patric, that’s enough. Say 
good-by quickly.” 

“Oh, Paddy will be happy enough when he forgets us all,” returned Mr 
Sherrington tranquilly. “I liked young Tenthragon’s face. It may look as 
though it had been cut in marble, but children can turn even marble into 


flesh and blood. I dare say that if you were to see them both two years 
hence you would have cause to reconsider your opinion.” 

“No!” said Mrs Sherrington, closing her lips firmly. “I shall always be 
sorry for Paddy!” 

There was a blank in the household for long after the little visitor had 
left them, but in course of time he became a faint, pleasant memory of the 
past, tenderly remembered as a lost brother might have been. Once or twice 
he wrote to them—polite little letters bearing marks of careful supervision 
—and then silence followed, deep and unbroken. 


CHAPTER II 


WARNING VOICES 


It was a silent drive to Thragoness. Paddy sat huddled in his corner of the 


car, struggling hard to keep back tears lest they should vex the unknown 
cousin. Brendon spoke only occasionally until they were within ten miles 
of the journey’s end, and even then his words for the most part bore 
reference to the scenery about them and to the houses that they passed at 
infrequent intervals. 

“We are a long way from any other house, Patric,” he observed, 
speaking in the still manner that Paddy had begun to expect. “Thragoness 
stands all by itself on the top of a hill—not a steep hill, but a kind of gentle 
slope. From your home you will be able to see the country for miles round. 
It is rather a cold house—we face eastward. The man who built it was a 
whimsical kind of person, and he chose to plant it facing east on a lonely 
hill.” 

They came to a stretch of flat meadowland, and Brendon pointed to a 
piece of rising ground that sloped gradually into a long green hill. Part of 
the hill was cultivated as a garden, but no walls cut off the garden from the 
surrounding meadows. On the hilltop stood a large old house, so like the 
house of Sir Agravaine’s adventure that Paddy felt almost frightened. The 
sky 


above it was a stormy blue with piled dead-white clouds, and in the 
afternoon calm there was something a little threatening about the somber 
gray dwelling. To right and left of it ran high Walls, as if to forbid any 
modern Sir Agravaine to ride round the house. These walls were very long, 
and they stopped abruptly at some distance from the house itself. 

“It is a curious garden,” said Brendon. “Those two walls over there are 
the only ones. The garden stretches down to the foot of the hill, and it is 
separated from the meadows by a very deep ditch that runs all round it. In 
some parts of the garden the dividing ditch is filled with water, and in other 
parts there are sunken hedges. You must be careful when you are playing 
near the ditch; you might easily fall in and hurt yourself.” 


Paddy wondered why there was a ditch round the garden instead of a 
wall, but he did not venture to ask. Brendon answered the unspoken 
question. 

“Our ancestor was an eccentric old man, Patric. He did not want to cut 
off his garden from the surrounding meadows—at least, he did not want it 
to look as if it were cut off. You can’t see the ditch until you are close to it, 
and the garden looks almost as though it were part of the meadowland, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Paddy whispered. “But why did he build the two walls?” 

“They mark the boundary between Thragoness and another property. All 
this side of the hill belongs to the owner of Thragoness. The walls run as 
far as the 


top of the ditch on each side, and in the meadows beyond there are high 
boundary hedges—the other side of the hill isn’t mine.” 

A few minutes brought them to the beginning of the slope, and Paddy 
saw that in one place the ditch had been crossed by a small stone bridge. 
The car ran over this, and turning immediately to the left traveled down a 
broad path to a shed half hidden behind a mass of old-fashioned white 
roses. Brendon drew up, and turned to his cousin. 

“We can’t drive to the front door—there isn’t a path big enough for that. 
Our thoughtless old ancestor made narrow paths among the flower-beds; he 
did not like a wide approach to the house. Suppose you run on ahead to the 
front door? Knock, and ask the maid if she will send down Nestor to help 
me with your box.” 

It was a strange old garden. As Brendon had said, there was no drive, 
and the new arrival found himself gazing on neatly kept paths, some grassy, 
some graveled, winding beneath flower-beds and fruit-trees. The path 
leading to the house was bordered with rose-bushes, all white and pink with 
heavy bloom. A great stone terrace ran from end to end of the house, and 
when he reached it Paddy turned and looked back. Below him lay the 
grounds, wandering down to the foot of the hill, and away beyond he saw 
miles and miles of wooded countryside, ending at last in a range of blue 
hills. Behind him was the gray house with its watchful windows and nail- 
studded door of oak. There was a plate on the door with Thragoness 
engraved upon it, and above the 


plate hung a knocker in the shape of a dragon’s head. Paddy knocked 
timidly. The air was so still in that quiet place that the knock sounded very 
loud indeed, and two or three little birds flew out of the ivy overhead with 
sudden startled cries. 

Then a voice said sharply: 

“Go away! Go away at once! This isn’t a house for you to be knocking 
at. Go back the way you came, and don’t dare to stop one moment. Go 
back, I tell you!” 

Paddy obeyed without an instant’s hesitation, and as he fled panic- 
stricken down the path there came to him the remembrance of Sir 
Agravaine’s visit and of the terrible voice that had called on him to begone. 

“What is the matter?” Brendon asked calmly, looking up from the car. 

“They—she—they sent me away,” gasped Paddy. “Sh—it—somebody 
told me to go back at once.” 

The faint half-smile flickered over Brendon’s face. 

“That was only old Mary, I think. She probably mistook you for a rather 
inquisitive boy who comes prying about the grounds from time to time. We 
will go up to the house together.” 

They passed up the path to the house, and this time no warning voice 
disturbed their coming. Brendon opened the great door, which led into a 
long porch. A rounded archway at the end of the porch was covered by a 
dark green curtain. Beyond the curtain Paddy found a wide corridor, lighted 
at each end by a large window, and having, on each side of the archway, a 


deep windowed recess, almost a room in point of size. To the left of the 
archway rose the stairs. 

“It is a very long house, as you see,” said Brendon. “I might as well 
explain the geography of it now. The floor above is exactly like the ground 
floor—yust a long corridor with a wing at each end, and rooms in the wing. 
In the left wing—over there—are the kitchens, the dining-room, and some 
unoccupied rooms. In the right wing are the drawing-room, my study, and a 
little room which you may use as a playroom. On the next floor the rooms 
are unoccupied, except for the maids’ rooms and two of the rooms in the 
right wing which are yours and mine. There are some attics in the roof.” 

Paddy did not follow the rapid explanation, but he did not think of 
asking any questions. Brendon led him to the right wing, which possessed a 
comfortable hall of its own, with a second staircase. They went first into 


the study, a pleasant, low-ceiled room lined with books, where an elderly 
woman was putting the finishing touches to a table laden with good things. 

“Here we are, Mary. In good time for tea, aren’t we? All well?” 

Mary turned slowly, looking at them both. 

“All well, sir. Shall——” 

A bell rang sharply. Paddy looked in the direction of the sound and did 
not see the glance that passed between master and maid. 

“Will you take Master Patric to his room, Mary?” Brendon said evenly. 
“Go with Mary, Patric.” 

Mary marched ahead in silence. When they reached 


the landing above she led him into a little room, white and clean. 

“This is your room. It leads out of Mr Brendon’s, so you won’t be 
lonely. Mr Brendon said that perhaps you would rather be near him, as 
likely you weren’t used to sleeping alone. Your old room—the nursery that 
was—is at the end of the other wing. You’ve no remembrance of this 
house, I suppose?” 

“I think I can r’member the nursery.” 

“Nothing else?” 

He struggled again with memory, gazing timidly at the big silvery head, 
stern face, and ample form in its spotless gray and white. 

“No, nothing else.” 

Mary gave a sigh that was almost a groan. 

“That’s a pity. Well, we shall have to begin over again from the 
beginning. Were you a good boy where you lived? Did you always do what 
you were told?” 

“Not—n-not always,” Paddy faltered. 

“Well, you’ll have to turn over a new leaf here, I can tell you. Mr 
Brendon won’t be disobeyed. Them that go against him always rue it. You 
must always do exactly as you are told—exactly, or else you will be sorry 
for it. Mr Brendon will tell you that himself later on, I expect, but he will 
tell you gentle-like, and perhaps you won’t understand. You understand me, 
though?” 

“Yes,” Paddy answered fearfully. 

“Then you mind what I say,” said Mary, dropping her words with slow 
emphasis. “And what I say is this: you just do what Mr Brendon tells you, 
asking no questions; 


and you obey me when I give you Mr Brendon’s orders. Think that over 
while you are waiting here. The gong will sound for tea when Mr 
Brendon’s ready for it—he’s busy now. Don’t go down to the study till you 
hear it.” 

She walked to the door, treading very slowly and ponderously. 

“Wash your face and hands and smooth your hair. Mr Brendon won’t 
care to see you looking untidy. And you remember what I’ve said.” 

Left to himself, unwonted fear made Paddy look round the little white 
room with a kind of shrinking horror, as if he might perchance encounter 
some terrifying object there. But the room had nothing alarming in it. There 
was a small white bed, a brown chest of drawers, a washstand, one chair, a 
little table. On the chest of drawers stood a red china cow, and over the 
fireplace hung a picture of a dragon and an armed knight in deadly conflict. 
The knight’s helmet had fallen to the ground; he had fair hair, and his 
resolute face reminded Paddy of Brendon’s. It was a better picture than the 
gayly colored ornament of the Sherrington nursery, but the two writhing, 
scaly dragons had much in common. This one looked at Paddy with the 
same expression of malicious wickedness that his kinsman had worn; they 
were evidently brothers. 

To all outward appearance the room was totally devoid of any mystery, 
yet Paddy could not help being afraid, for the presence of no less than three 
doors surprised and disconcerted him; he felt that there was 


something alarming about a room with so many ways of coming in. One 
door was easily explainable, for it opened on the corridor; the second led 
into a large airy room furnished with ascetic simplicity; the third, of heavier 
make than the others, was fastened by shining bolts at head and foot and 
had little knots of iron bulging on the oaken surface. So dire and 
threatening was the look of it that Paddy wondered what lay behind its 
stout defense. A cautious touch assured him that it was locked—was there 
possibly some dragon-shape hidden on the other side, all crouched in 
readiness to spring? Paddy withdrew as far as possible from the 
neighborhood of the dreadful door, waiting with fast-beating heart to hear 
the summons of the gong. 


Yet when it came at last he found himself none too willing to obey. 
Mary’s ominous words had renewed and deepened his fear of the stranger 
cousin, and he shrank from the thought of being once more in that silent 
presence, under the scrutiny of those dark eyes. Terror brought him to the 
head of the stairs; terror kept him there unable to gain resolution for the 
descent. 

“Come, Patric, don’t you want your tea?” Brendon asked, speaking from 
the study doorway. “I want mine! 

The commonplace words broke the spell, and Paddy joined his cousin at 
the foot of the stairs. Perhaps Brendon guessed at the undefined fear 
lurking in the little heart, for he held out his hand reassuringly. 

“Welcome to Thragoness, Patric. It is a lonely house for you, I am 
afraid, but I want you to be happy in it.” 


The handclasp and the comforting words supported Paddy through the 
next twenty minutes; for the quiet meal that followed was an unusual 
experience for the late inhabitant of the noisy Sherrington nursery. Here 
was no merry chatter, no laughter, no good-tempered teasing—here was 
only a hushed, oppressive calm, broken at rare intervals by some gravely 
uttered question from his guardian and by his own whispered replies. It was 
a relief to find himself taken out of doors at the end of the repast; in the 
winding, rose-laden garden, his hand in Brendon’s, it was possible to forget 
the unfriendly gloom of the old house and to take a forlorn interest in 
seeing the abundant flowers, the velvet-smooth lawns, the far gray line of 
sea visible in a break between the hills. When they came back to the house 
dusk had fallen, and something of his fear had died away, though the 
loneliness of his lot was hard to bear. 

But when they entered the study for the second time fear woke to new 
life, for Brendon took a chair by the window and drew the boy to his side, 
his manner becoming grave and stem. 

“I want to talk to you about your life here, Patric. It will be different 
from the life to which you have been accustomed, I am afraid.” 

The room behind them lay in shadow, full of half-seen moving objects, 
lighted faintly by the afterglow. In later years Paddy was to forget much of 
what was said at that interview, but to the end of his life the sight 


of dusky trees beneath a yellowed sky brought back a chilling 
remembrance of that strange hour. 

“How old are you, Patric?” 

“Nearly seven.” 

“Then you are old enough to understand what I am about to say. I want 
you to listen carefully, because it is important. When Mary showed you 
your room did you notice a door in the wall—a third door?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was it like?” 

“It had nails in it, and two big bolts.” 

“Right. Now I want you to cross the room and pull back that green 
curtain.” 

Behind the green curtain was another door, the exact facsimile of the 
door in the little white room. 

“That door leads into the next house, Patric. So does the door in your 
room. You must never open either of them. There are several other doors 
leading into the next house. You will recognize them easily, for they are all 
alike. And you are never to open one of them. Do you understand?” 

“Yes.” 

“I do not like giving you an order of this kind, Patric, but I cannot help 
myself. You must obey me implicitly in this matter. It is not difficult for 
you to render obedience, as most of the doors are locked, and you will 
therefore have less temptation to be disobedient. Again, you are on no 
account to trespass upon the grounds of the next house. I shall be seriously 
displeased if you disobey me.” 


Paddy moved restlessly, conscious that Brendon’s eyes were upon him, 
and that in their depths was a grave warning, conveyed more directly by the 
look than by the guarded words which accompanied it. The young man 
spoke again: 

“See to it that you obey me, Patric.” 

“Yes, Brendon” Paddy murmured. 

“I cannot explain my reasons for making this command so emphatic. 
One day you shall hear them, but I do not wish to burden you with them at 
present. Now let us turn to another subject. You will not see very much of 
me, for I am very busy, and part of my work lies in the other house. In fact, 
I really live there, though I keep this house open—I have always kept it 


open that a home might be ready for you if you wanted one at any time. I 
did not forget you while you were away, Patric, but I couldn’t come to see 
you—partly because I was often abroad for many months at a time and had 
to be extra busy when I was at home, and partly for ... other reasons. Still, I 
don’t suppose you missed me!” 

Darker and darker grew the room and fainter the afterglow. 

“I won’t keep you much longer,” said the cousin, ”but I want to know 
whether you remember your mother and father.” 

A whispered answer came back out of the gloom, and as it came 
Brendon put his arm about the little speaker, holding him close. There was 
a brief space of silence. 

“When you are older I shall tell you how you came 


into my charge,” said Brendon. “Till then we won’t talk of it. I—I hope you 
won't be lonely. Mary will take care of you, and though I shall not be at 
home for long during the day I want you to come to me in the evenings at 
half-past six—I am generally free then for a short time. About lessons—I 
have arranged that you shall share a governess with two children of your 
own age—Maggie and Toby Sherratt. They are coming to tea with you to- 
morrow.” 

He spoke slowly, as if he were weighing each word before he uttered it. 
Just as he reached the end of the sentence the bell that had rung earlier in 
the evening tinkled out again—a very sweet, silvery sound. This time 
Paddy saw that a little deep-mouthed copper bell hung above the green 
curtain. 

“It is time you went to bed,” said Brendon, glancing at the clock. “But 
perhaps you would like to see your playroom first. It is the room on the left 
at the end of the wing. When you have seen it go to the kitchen and tell 
Mary I have sent you.” 

The bell rang a second time, impatience in its note. 

“Good-night,” said Brendon. He hesitated, then stooped to bestow a 
grave kiss on his charge. “God guard you, Patric; good dreams to you.” 

Paddy stole out of the room on tiptoe. Already the quiet house was 
beginning to exercise an uncanny hold upon him, making him feel that he 
must move and speak as silently as possible. He crept softly to the room at 
the end of the wing and peeped in. The dim light showed him a dark floor, a 
low, wide window that ran 


across one side of the room, two or three chairs, and a gate-legged table. 
Two bookshelves occupied a recess by the fireplace, and a chest with a 
carved lid stood against the wall. 

“Now, Master Patric, you come to bed—its too late for playing now!” 

Mary stood in the doorway, a lantern in her hand. Without delay he 
hurried to her side and followed her meekly to his room, turning his face 
carefully away that she might not know he was afraid. His prompt 
obedience had some slight effect: a little of the grimness of her manner 
relaxed as she superintended his undressing, and she even asked a few 
questions about his life with the Sherringtons, shaking her head at the 
answers. 

“It'll be lonely for you here. But you do what you’re told and you’ll be 
happy. I can see you’ve had too easy a time, though, and we shall have to 
bend your will to ours pretty sharp. You do what you are told!” 

When she had taken away the lantern Paddy felt alone and terrified in 
the mysterious house. He did not venture to ask her to stay, much as he 
disliked the thought of being left alone—perhaps they would all be angry if 
they found he was afraid at nearly seven. So he lay quiet until her stumping 
tread had become faint in some immeasurable distance, and then crouched 
down in a shivering ball under the honeycomb quilt, weeping for his lost 
home and for the happiness he had exchanged for the terror and silence of 
Thragoness. 

Suddenly a hand touched his head—it was a big hand with roughened 
skin and a very tender touch, so tender, 


indeed, that Paddy was emboldened to look up in assurance that this could 
not be Mary. None the less it was Mary who stood by the bed, her face 
softened into a smile. 

“Why, dearie—crying? Oh, don’t cry, there’s a good laddie. Mr Brendon 
would be real sorry to know you were unhappy. He sent me up here on 
purpose to make sure you weren’t fretting.” 

She drew a chair to the side of the bed and sat down. 

“Now, it’s glad I am to see you back again. You’ve forgotten me, haven’t 
you? It’s such a long time since you came here with your nurse. Oh, dear, 
what a funny mixture of talk you had then, to be sure! English and Irish you 


spoke, and not one of us could rightly understand you, but it was me that 
could best make out what you meant, so we ought to be friends now, 
oughtn’t we? And you’re going to be happy here. You couldn’t wish for 
any one kinder than Mr Brendon to take care of you. Did you see the toys 
he’d put in the chest in your playroom? No? Well, you'll see them to- 
morrow—won’t that be nice? And he’s going to take you down to Penny 
Cleam, and then in the afternoon there’s two little friends coming to tea. 
Won’t it be a lovely day?” 

Under the influence of her coaxing words terror died, leaving utter 
bewilderment in its place. How was it possible that the severe and 
threatening Mary of half an hour ago could have changed in this magical 
fashion? He nestled closer to her in dumb content. 

“That’s better,” said Mary approvingly. ’Now PI tell you what, Master 
Paddy—first we’ll sponge your 


face all nice and clean in case Mr Brendon comes to look at you later on, 
and then I'll tell you the little short verse they sing of an evening at my 
church, and then PII sit beside you and do a bit of knitting in the dark. And 
just you look under your pillow while I get the sponge.” 

Mystified, Paddy obeyed. The search revealed a tiny eisen-glass globe 
wherein diminutive pink and blue balls danced up and down in an 
inexplicable way. 

“Well, to be sure!” said Mary. “I never put it there! ... Now shut your 
eyes while I say the verse.” 

With the ball-globe tightly clutched, he listened. 


“Lord, I pray Thee keep 
Watch about my sleep. 
May I rest in Thee, 
From all danger free.” 


She repeated the rough lines twice or thrice, each time more softly, so 
that at last he could not tell whether she said “danger” or “dangers” or 
“dragons”; it was very confusing. Then he heard her say, more softly than 
ever, “... and if you go to sleep very quickly ... alphabet cakes for tea.” 
After that came only a gentle, rhythmical clicking—then nothing at all. 


When he awoke the room was flooded with early sunlight, and the chair 
by the bed was empty. The friendly Mary had disappeared like a dream. 


CHAPTER III 


LIFE AT THRAGONESS 


At THE events prophesied in the darkness came duly to pass. The day 


began with an early breakfast in Brendon’s company and an hour of 
delicious exploration among the contents of the chest. All manner of 
pleasant surprises dwelt beneath that carved lid: there was a paint-box filled 
with square china dishes of paint, each neatly sealed up in colored paper; 
there was a book of fairy-stories; there were two balls, one white, one red; 
there was a solitaire-board with bright marbles; there were three jigsaw 
puzzles and a toy gun; and in a separate box he found a green railway 
engine, some rails, and a signal that really worked. 

Later in the morning Brendon took him down to one of the three farms 
that belonged to Thragoness, where there was much to do and see. So 
enchanting did he find the farm that his homeward steps were reluctant; he 
was not desirous of seeing Mary again, for with the return of daylight she 
had changed back into the severe and frightening person he had first met, 
nor was he able to gather from word or look any comfort for the future. 
Quiet and cold as Brendon might be, his company was preferable to hers, 
and at lunch-time he was dismayed to hear that an addition had been made 
to his 


program—he was bidden to take a walk in her company. Mary herself made 
the announcement in a stiff voice. He saw Brendon look at him and then 
look away. 

“I expect you could spend sixpence, Patric? It’s a lucky sixpence with a 
hole in it—see?” 

The sixpence was a great comfort to him; it was the largest sum of 
money he had ever possessed, to say nothing of its being fairy silver with a 
proper little hole. He held it tightly all the way down to the village. 

The main street of Werchester was very broad, narrowing suddenly at 
one end, with a curious bottle-shaped effect. On the left side of the road, 
just in the curve where the neck of the bottle began, was a little shop two 
steps below the level of the street. Mary halted outside the door. “If you 


want to spend your money you’ll find nothing but wholesome stuff here,” 
she said. 

“You can take a look round while I do my own shopping.” 

The little shop was fresh and clean, though rather dark. On the right- 
hand side were sweetmeats—big glass jars of pale peardrops, rose-and- 
white peppermints, aniseed balls, dark brown toffee-sticks. The other 
counter held a miscellaneous assortment of goods—hoops of all sizes, bags 
of dried herbs, tin toys, a bowl of streaky marbles, and a pile of little 
mouse-traps, all made of fresh yellowy wood with brass-colored springs. 
The shop smelt comfortably of herbs and toffee and sawdust, but Paddy did 
not like the look of the wizened old woman who sat knitting behind the 
peardrops and 


peppermints. He turned his back on her and pretended to be interested in 
the toys. 

Mary made several purchases, and deposited each in turn inside her 
large gray shopping-bag. Paddy thought that she bought very nasty things 
—two mousetraps, three fly-papers, a wasp-whisk. 

“Will that be all?” said the old woman. 

“I want a bit of meadowsweet,” said Mary. 

“Meadowsweet?” thought Paddy; “what can that possibly be?” 

The old woman made a chuckling noise in her throat. 

“You don’t let the grass grow under your feet, Mrs Mary. Its a pity Mr 
Brendon didn’t choose a bit for himself when he came here yesterday to 
buy pine candy for a visitor! Sister Sarah brought me as pretty a bundle of 
meadowsweet last week as you could wish to see.” 

There was a groping sound under the counter, followed by a rattling 
wooden noise. Paddy felt afraid. 

“I believe in goldenrod myself,” said Mary. “But Mr Brendon wouldn’t 
ever use it, so I must make do with meadowsweet. I never lived in a house 
without one or other of them for the children, and I never will.” 

“A trimming is better than physic to a child,” said the voice behind the 
counter; “you couldn’t do better than take the piece you’re looking at.” 

“It wouldn’t stand hard use,” replied Mary. “Ah, here’s the very bit for 
me—’ T ll search no further. How much is it, Mrs Bessant?” 

“Sixpence,” said the old shopwoman. “TIl make it sixpence, Mrs Mary, 
because you are a good customer.” 


Paddy wanted to know what they were turning over, for he had an 
uncomfortable feeling that it was something he would not like to see. He 
heard it being put into the bag, but he would not look round. 

“Tschick!” said Mary’s voice. “I’m a penny short! Master Patric, 
where’s that sixpence of yours? You take these five coppers and give the 
sixpence to Mrs Bessant—I’ll give you the other penny when we get 
home.” 

Paddy held the coin firmly. 

“It is my lucky sixpence that Brendon gave me,” he pleaded. “I want to 
spend it myself.” 

“Naughtiness and temper the first day!” said Mary. “I didn’t buy that 
meadowsweet an hour too soon, I can see.” 

“Perhaps Master Patric would like to step round here and see all the 
pretty things I keep under my counter for little boys and girls?” suggested 
Mrs Bessant. 

The space between the glass jars was bare; evidently the rejected 
meadowsweets and goldenrods had gone into their dark hiding-hole again. 
Paddy did not choose to accept the invitation. Without another word he put 
the precious lucky sixpence down on the counter and saw it swallowed up 
in a hand like a bird’s claw. Mary doled out five dingy coppers, giving each 
one grudgingly. 

“Now you can buy two pennyworth of barley-sugar for yourself and 
Miss and Master Sherratt,” she commanded, “and the rest of your money 
you'll please to save till another day.” 

Fearing that if he rebelled Mrs Bessant would renew 


her invitation in a more pressing manner, Paddy obeyed. The bird’s claw 
hands wrapped up three twisted golden sticks in paper and slipped them 
into the bag with the wasp-whisk, the fly-paper, the mouse-traps, and 
meadowsweet. 

“Good-day, Mrs Bessant.” 

“Good-day, Mrs Mary.” 

They walked home without speaking, and found that the Sherratts had 
already made their appearance—the playroom was occupied by a thin girl, 
two sizes bigger than her host, and a pale-faced boy of his own age. Under 


Mary’s supervision conversation flagged, and the three children ate their 
tea in almost unbroken silence. Rather to Paddy’s surprise, the table was 
graced by a plate of crisp little brown cakes shaped like letters of the 
alphabet—and this in spite of Mary’s grim looks and scoldings! The 
discovery gave him courage to peep under his eyelashes at his guests, but 
the results of his scrutiny were not wholly pleasing—Maggie had thin? 
pointed features, and Toby’s eyes were pinkrimmed under yellow hair. He 
felt afraid of them. The Sherringtons had been fat and rosy and dimpled; 
these children looked old and wise. 

It was Maggie who spoke first. 

“You’re going to do lessons with us. Mr Tenthragon said he meant to 
send you to school as soon as you were eight, but he thought you weren’t 
old enough yet. Our Uncle Kenelm is Mr Tenthragon’s lawyer, and he lives 
in Sherne. We have a governess named Miss Prince. She has false teeth. We 
do lessons from nine o’clock till 


twelve, and in the afternoon we do more lessons for an hour, and then we 
go for a walk. Now we would like to explore your house and go into all the 
rooms.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, Miss Maggie,” said Mary sternly. “A 
young lady ought to know better than to ask such a thing!” 

Maggie’s shoulders humped themselves up to her ears, but she did not 
seem taken aback by the rebuke. 

“Mother says there is a mystery about this house! She won’t tell us what 
it is, and I should like to know. We only came to live here a little while ago, 
so I haven’t found out yet. I like finding out things. My nurse says I’m as 
sharp as a needle.” 

“More’s the pity!” said Mary. 

“I think the mystery is in the other house,” said Maggie; “cook told me 
there was another house joined to this one. Who lives there, Paddy?” 

“I don’t know,” murmured Paddy, trying to avoid Mary’s eye. “I—I 
think it p’r’aps might be a—” 

“You’ve no call to think about it!” said Mary sharply. “The other house 
is none of your business, Master Paddy. Get your railway train out at once!” 

Paddy obeyed promptly, but Maggie’s curiosity was not satisfied. She 
waited, however, until the tea-party was nearly at an end before she 
whispered cautiously: 


“What did you think it was?” 

““A—ad-dragon,” Paddy whispered back. 

Mary’s keen ears caught question and reply. 

“How dare you, Master Paddy! Dragons indeed! You’ll be poking about 
in that other house if you don’t 


stop thinking about it, so you will! Let me hear another word and I’ll step 
across and fetch Mr Brendon!” 

She did not hear the other word from Paddy, but she was obliged to hear 
a shrill titter of scorn from Maggie. 

“Miss Prince doesn’t let us believe in fairies. I shall tell her about you!” 

Paddy was relieved beyond measure to hear the Sherratts’ nurse coming 
down the corridor. He made no reply, even when Toby said suddenly in a 
small squeaky voice: 


“Silly Paddy Tenthragon 
Believes in a dragon!” 


“That’s poetry,” Maggie informed him obligingly. “Toby is clever!” 

Mary’s look held dire meaning, but it was impossible for her to scold the 
visitors, and unnecessary to rebuke the host, who was crimson with shame 
and discomfort. She therefore remained austerely silent until Maggie and 
Toby had gone, and then she sent her charge to bid his cousin good-night. 

“And don’t you go telling him nonsense about dragons, else you’ll be 
laughed at again, same as just now! I hope you’re ashamed of yourself for a 
baby, believing such rubbish!” 

Humbled and afraid, Paddy made his way to the study, only to receive 
the briefest of good-nights. The little bell had just rung out its sweet, 
imperious message; 


the soft vibrations were still tingling in the air as Brendon dismissed him. 
Once in bed Paddy waited anxiously, hoping that Mary might again 
undergo the wonderful transformation that made her so dear and lovable. 
The waiting-time seemed long, and he fancied at last that he could hear 
faint sounds on the other side of the forbidden door. Once there came a 
crash like the falling of a chair, and a little later he persuaded himself that 


he could hear a very low, clear laugh, the sound of which he did not like. 
He had been watching the door until that moment, half afraid that it might 
swing back to reveal some dragon-shape with fierce eyes and scaly wings; 
but the eerie laugh made it impossible for him to watch any longer. He hid 
his face in the pillow, quivering with fear. 

“You’re not asleep, dearie?” 

It was Mary of the night—her voice told him that at once. 

“I came to hear about the tea-party and the toys,” she went on. “Have 
you enjoyed yourself to-day?” 

“Why, you were there!” said Paddy, amazed. 

The old woman broke into a peal of laughter and threw up her hands in 
high amusement. 

“Well, to be sure! I thought you knew, my dear. I’m Mary’s twin sister. 
Mary Janetta Gillman—that’s her, and Mary Anne Gillman—that’s me, or 
was me till I took Nestor Rashdale for better or worse thirty years ago. And 
you thought I was Mary, did you? Well, you were right and wrong at the 
same time.” 


Paddy hugged her rapturously in his joy at finding a friend. The old 
woman hugged him in return. 

“Do you live here?” he asked. 

She pointed to the nail-studded door. 

“Nestor and I and Ellen our niece live in the next house,” she said. “I 
can’t tell you more than that, Master Paddy. I’ve been rare busy to-day, else 
I should have come to you sooner. You didn’t mind being alone?” 

”S-somebody laughed,” whispered Paddy fearfully, “through there.” 

“Well, dearie, what if somebody did? I shouldn’t have thought you could 
hear anything through that thick door, but even if you did it couldn’t hurt 
you. There are people behind that door; if you keep very quiet maybe you’ll 
hear them dancing by and by.” 

Even as she spoke other unfamiliar sounds came borne to them, ending 
in the rattle of a piano playing dance-music. Paddy held the kind Mary’s 
hand tightly; 1t was not very pleasant to hear strange sounds in the middle 
of the night. 

“Now tell me about the tea-party,” suggested Mary. 

But Paddy preferred to tell her about the oak chest and Penny Cleam, 
and he told her the story in whispers while the dance music rose and fell 


and the unseen feet kept time. Then it was her turn to talk, and he thought 
that she began a fairy legend of Thragoness—began, but never ended it, 
surely, for the last words she spoke had no connection with what went 
before them; they were murmured over him like a blessing: “God keep 


you, Master Paddy, and give you happiness even in Thragoness.” 

He awoke to find Mary Janetta by the bedside, and to hear her say in 
tones of contentment, “School for you to-day. Mind you behave!” 

It was the beginning of a new life. The first day had been a kind of 
interregnum; with this second morning life began to map itself out in 
ordered course. The little boy went day after day down the green lane to the 
Sherratts, neatly ordered house, and day by day did lessons with the two 
children and their elderly governess. Before long his merry sojourn with the 
Sherringtons seemed only a dim, sunny dream. There was no gay, child-life 
at Thragoness, and the Sherratts were unlike the children of the vicarage in 
character no less than in face. Paddy did not care for either of them, and 
they did not show any fondness for him. Their mother was a thin, sharp- 
featured woman, very like her daughter Maggie; their father was dead; and 
their grandparents were tall old people with a curiously dusty look, as 
though they were bundles of old clothes that had been hanging in a 
cupboard untouched for many years. They never spoke to Paddy, and he 
was a little afraid of them; to him they seemed only half alive, and on 
account of this peculiarity they were more alarming than ordinary old men 
and women. 

He did not meet many other people. Thragoness stood far apart from all 
houses save only Victoria Lodge, and very rarely did any one from the 
outer world cross the bridge and traverse the slumbering garden. The 


dwellers in the village he knew by sight and name; they had an air of 
unreality about them, as if they were figures in a dream. He fancied that 
they looked at him inquiringly when they met him in the road or saw him in 
church, but they did not talk to him. Once he heard a little girl saying, 
“Who’s that boy, mother?” 
““What!—one of the queer Tenthragons from the house on the hill?” 
“Yes, one of them.” 


The fragment of conversation held place in his memory, refusing 
dislodgment and making him feel that in some way he was set apart from 
the life that went on in the village. Down in Werchester there was laughter, 
but everything at Thragoness was strange, remote, mysteriously quiet. 
Nothing ever happened quickly on the hill: the pears and plums ripened 
slowly; the flowers lingered past their seasons in their beds; the gray cat 
was fourteen years old and sat patiently day after day in a patch of sunlight; 
the dog was nearly twelve and moved with stiff-legged dignity. The 
gardener was elderly, a thin, tall man with a wisp of garden bass always 
hanging from his mouth as if he were perpetually in readiness to tie up 
some drooping plant. He was as slow and deliberate in his movements as 
Prue, the fat maid who worked under Mary. Paddy sometimes saw Nestor 
Rashdale, a little bow-legged man with a long mustache, but he belonged to 
Other Dragon’s Nest, and his sprightly ways and speech seemed out of 
place in Thragoness. It was a matter of bewilderment to Paddy that two 
such cheery beings as Nestor and Mary Anne 


should possess so mournful and long-faced a niece as Ellen; at first the 
anomaly troubled his sense of the inborn fitness of things. In time, 
however, he grew used to her hushed, melancholy ways, accepting her as 
part and parcel of his strange new home on the hill. 

In those days, Mary Two was the only being whom he loved truly and 
without fear. “Mary Two” was Brendon’s name for Mary Anne; to Paddy 
she was always “Other Mary,” and in those early months she was 
inseparably connected with nearly all that was brightest and pleasantest in 
his life—it was Other Mary who told him stories and sang lilting songs; it 
was Other Mary who secretly mended torn clothes; it was Other Mary who 
baked gingerbread men with curranty eyes; it was Other Mary who coaxed 
half-holidays out of Brendon. Other Mary was invaluable and most dear. 

One pleasure he had that was not of her giving—from time to time 
Brendon would take him down to Shard, Penny Cleam, and Rose Meadow, 
places of delight. On the whole he liked Penny Cleam best. The people in 
Shard were cross, and Rose Meadow had a dull house inhabited only by an 
old man and his daughter, but Penny Cleam possessed peculiar advantages. 
There was a vine growing bunchily on the house, and in the meadows were 
tall moon-daisies in their season and little pink and cream button 
mushrooms in August. The farmhouse stood on the edge of a copse, and 


Mrs Penny Cleam—he called her that because her real name was difficult 
to say—had half tamed some dear little red squirrels. If you sat very still 
for a long time on the 


stile that led into the wood, you might at any moment see their chubby 
forms amid the soft, deep greenery, leaping and running and whisking to 
and fro with graceful zeal. And when the squirrels refused to come out of 
hiding there were many interesting employments to be had for the asking, 
such as climbing haystacks, wading in the brook, and picking ripe yellow 
pears from a tree that looked like the seven-branched golden candlestick, 
with its curved arms nailed against the wall. Truly Penny Cleam was a 
good place. 

It was Mrs Penny Cleam who told him about Lett’s Land and Parsley 
Vale and Thragonwell. She said to him one day, “Have you been to 
Thragonwell, Master Paddy?” 

“No,” said Paddy, wide-eyed, “Where is it?” 

Mrs Penny Cleam pointed to the west. 

“Over yonder. It’s a queer place. There’s a wishing-well.” 

“Td like to go to it. Does it belong to Brendon?” 

“Well, no. But he has the charge of it—he does more work than his own, 
does Mr Brendon.” 

“I didn’t know.” 

“Do you know about Lett’s Land and Parsley Vale?” 

“I never heard of them.” 

Mrs Penny Cleam looked at him hard for a minute and then changed the 
conversation. 

“Shard has another name, Master Paddy. It’s really Thragonfen. But they 
changed the name way back a hundred years when the first Shard came to 
be tenant at the farm.” 


Paddy was not interested in Shard. 

“Td like to hear more about Thragonwell,” he said. 

“You be a good boy and ask no questions,” Mrs Penny Cleam returned 
quickly. “Mr Brendon, likely he’ll tell you by and by. I didn’t know he 
hadn’t told you about the other farms.” 


He knew better than to ask any more questions, but he remembered the 
three names and wove strange romances about them, giving each place a 
distinct personality. Lett’s Land he imagined as a bright, sunny place; a 
little yellow house amid sunlit pastures, with daffodils growing in a wide 
meadow before the house. He was learning Wordsworth’s “I wandered 
lonely as a cloud” at this time, but he never clearly pictured the lakeside of 
the poet’s vision—when he repeated the poem the eyes of his mind saw 
always the shining house and the golden trumpets on short green grass. 
Parsley Vale was a thin house standing between two enormously high tree- 
clad banks, all covered with crisp parsley growing close together; and 
Thragonwell was a gray, ruined house that he had once seen in a picture, 
with broad terrace and tangled gardens weed-grown and desolate. He liked 
Lett’s Land best, but his mind lingered most on Thragonwell, and he often 
made plans for visiting it—plans which ended in mist because Miss Prince 
would never lead the afternoon walks in that direction; however much he 
coaxed. One day she turned upon him with sharp decision in her voice: 

“Your cousin wishes you to keep to the east side of Thragoness at 
present. When you are older he may 


change his mind. If you tease me again I shall complain to him.” 

Paddy never again besought her to take him to Thragonwell, for the awe 
in which he held Brendon deepened rather than lessened as the months 
went by, and he knew that a complaint from Miss Prince would receive his 
cousin’s grave attention when they met that evening for what Paddy 
considered the worst ten minutes of the day—the terrible nightly interview 
with Brendon, an institution which he feared and abhorred. He did not 
know why Brendon in the study at half-past six was so much more awful a 
being than Brendon at any other time; he only knew that in some 
inexplicable way a change took place, so that now and then he was afraid 
that there were two Brendons, one for the day and one for bedtime—the 
bedtime Brendon being a person at sight of whom a little boy’s knees shook 
and his voice dropped to a husky whisper as he tried to answer the 
questions that were put to him by the man at the writing-desk who looked 
so like Brendon and yet wasn’t Brendon at all. 

Perhaps the formality and ceremony surrounding the nightly visit added 
to its horror, for Mary always strove to impress her charge with a sense of 
the deep importance of the occasion. She insisted that he should go clean 


and tidy to the study, and to that end desired him to present himself to her 
for inspection immediately before the dread visit was paid. If she had any 
complaint to make she accompanied him to the study herself, clasping his 
small palm in her large red hand as if she 


feared he would run away. She would knock at the door—a firm knock— 
and would state her case loudly and with emphasis. Brendon would listen 
in patience, and then Paddy would hear him say courteously, “Thank you, 
Mary.” Then Mary’s hand would release the prisoner; there would be the 
sound of a closing door; heavy steps would die away into the distance; and 
he would be alone with Brendon, alone in the terrifying silence of the 
room. 

He always stood very still after Mary had gone, not venturing to speak 
or move, but managing to steal a glance at Brendon to see whether the 
judge’s face looked stern or not. As a rule Brendon was impenetrably grave 
on these occasions, but Paddy sometimes caught a gleam of something like 
amusement in his eyes, a faint and far-off suggestion of laughter. That 
always reassured the boy, who knew that the next words would be, “Don’t 
do that again, Patric, and tell Mary that you are sorry.” It was only when no 
smile came that he feared grave rebuke or graver punishment. 

Even if Mary had made no complaint Paddy dreaded Brendon’s first 
question. “What have you been doing to-day?” He would give a lame 
recital, conscious that Brendon’s eyes were watching him, dark, steady eyes 
in a stem young face. If the story proved satisfactory Brendon generally 
gave him a present from a sandalwood cupboard that Paddy hated with all 
his might. There was a box of carved white ivory in the cupboard; and on 
days when he had been good the box held something agreeable—perhaps a 
bright new penny, perhaps 


a packet of Japanese water-lilies, perhaps a red-flowered paper twist of 
chocolate dragées, perhaps even a tiny boat, beautifully made. Paddy never 
knew what the gift would be. But if the story was unsatisfactory the ivory 
box remained shut, and occasionally the sandalwood cupboard would 
disgorge certain less pleasing contents. Under the shabby cover of a thin 
blue book lived all the dates that ever were, Paddy thought despairingly— 
the dates of all the European kings and their battles and of foreign empires 


and Egyptian dynasties and Acts of Parliament innumerable. To be set to 
learn dates by heart was a form of punishment unknown in the Sherrington 
nursery; it was the commonest punishment at Thragoness. Paddy disliked 
dates, but the blue book was not nearly so nasty as the green glass 
inkholder that shut itself down over a forfeited Saturday penny and held the 
precious coin in lasting bondage. And in a drawer at the back of the 
cupboard he knew that there was something else of a more dreadful nature 
still. Mary had told him so, nodding darkly as she spoke, but she would not 
tell him what it was. 

“Don’t you disobey Mr Brendon, that’s all. If you don’t want to know 
what is inside the drawer, then just you do as you’re told and you’ll never 
see it. If you want to know its name, it’s meadowsweet—you were in the 
shop when I bought it.” 

But this puzzled him more than ever, for he knew now that 
meadowsweet grew in the June pastures of Penny Cleam, a slender wand 
tipped with a creamy foam of delicate blossom; and goldenrod grew in 
grave 


autumnal beauty on the banks of the dividing ditch—what could be the 
meaning of her words? 

“If ever Mr Brendon wants it Pll tell him where it is,” said Mary. “In the 
meantime it can bide in the drawer.” 

Paddy was afraid to peep into Meadowsweet’s lurking-place, but he 
could and did hate the sandalwood cupboard and all that belonged to it. The 
rewards lost half their sweetness because they shared the abode of the three 
instruments of punishment; a shadow of horror hung over them. 

At the close of the interview Brendon would say: 

“Good-night, Patric.” 

If there had been no cloud he added: 

“Sweet dreams to you and a rosy dawn.” 

But if he had punished Paddy he said only: 

“Sow penitence and you’ll reap peace.” 

Paddy always thought of penitence as a silver flower shaped like a 
moon-daisy, and of peace as a great white lily, snowy fair. He did not 
understand the words, yet he liked them, and the sound of the quiet voice 
never failed to soothe his frightened spirit. 


Punishment, however, rarely fell to his lot, for Brendon seldom went 
beyond a few words of rebuke. Mary Janetta considered him over-lenient, 
and did not hesitate to say so; but she knew nothing of the potent influence 
that even a displeased look had upon the trembling culprit in the lonely 


study. His fear of Brendon went deeper than the mere dread of punishment; 
it was a habit of the soul. 


CHAPTER IV 


SARAH OF THRAGONWELL 


Once and once only during those first few months did Paddy indulge in 


serious disobedience. Arriving at Victoria Lodge one morning he found that 
Miss Prince was ill and that there were to be no lessons. The day was 
therefore at his own disposal. 

He knew that he ought to go home without delay, for it was one of the 
strictest rules of the house that he should not roam the countryside alone 
without permission. But the morning was fresh and young; the birds sang a 
triumphant chorus; the sun shone down—and Paddy remembered 
Thragonwell and resolved to go exploring. 

Without a thought of consequences he took the road past Penny Cleam 
to the west. There was not much to be seen on either side, for the road ran 
steeply downhill between high green banks and went winding on like a 
ribbon for a long, long way, so long indeed that he grew tired and was half 
inclined to turn back. But the desire of the unknown made him press 
forward. 

A turn in the road brought him face to face with Brendon. He stopped in 
dismay. 

“What are you doing here, Patric?” 


“We haven’t any lessons—Miss Prince is ill,” faltered Paddy. 

“Why did you not go home?” 

“I wanted to see Thragonwell.” 

“Who told you of Thragonwell?” 

“Mrs Penny Cleam.” 

“I see. So you disobeyed me, Patric?” 

Paddy shivered. A momentary vision of the sandalwood cupboard came 
to him; he saw the cool, dark study with the roses nodding in at the 
window. 

“So you disobeyed me?” 

“Yes,” the culprit owned reluctantly. 


Brendon was silent for a space, drawing zigzag patterns in the dust with 
his stick. 

“I am on my way to Thragonwell. You must come with me, for I cannot 
spare the time to take you home and I will not have you running about 
alone on this side of the hill.” 

Paddy followed him with drooping head, all the glory gone from his day. 
They came by and by to a rough wall, behind which stood a rambling stone 
house with some slight resemblance to the Thragonwell of Paddy’s dreams. 

“That is the place for which you were looking,” Brendon told him. 

Pushing back the gate he took Paddy through a small dark garden to the 
house. It was not a garden where flowers grew; there were clumps of laurel, 
tangles of sweetbriar, overgrown rosemary-bushes, some lavender 


with great woody roots, so old that it was past bearing blossom. Paddy 
looked about him, fascinated yet afraid. 

Brendon knocked at the door, and presently an old woman put her head 
round it and gazed inquiringly at the two of them. Paddy shut his eyes to 
keep out the hideous vision of her face. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr Brendon, is it?” she said. “Will this be Mr Quentin’s 
son? I didn’t expect to see him this side of Thragoness.” 

“He ought not to be here,” said Brendon. “I found him in the road 
outside, quite against orders.” 

The old woman chuckled, drawing her shawl closely about her face. She 
held the door open for them to pass, and they came into a small, dusky 
passage with doors on each side. 

“Oh, what a naughty boy, to be sure! You’d best leave him with me and 
Jonas and Thomalin. We’d soon teach him to be a good boy here—no place 
like Thragonwell for that!” 

The narrow passage seemed of a sudden alive with repulsive grinning 
faces. Paddy shrank in terror. 

“Why, there’s Jonas and Thomalin their own selves!” exclaimed the 
woman. “My two brothers, they are. Master Patric—we’re triplets, we are. 
Pretty much alike, aren’t we?” 

The two men who stood at one of the doorways were short almost to 
dwarfishness, and their lips were twisted back to show long yellowed teeth. 
Paddy could not bear to look at them, nor had he courage to answer the 
question. 


p? 


“He’s frightened already, Mr Brendon! Not much of his father’s spirit 
about him, is there? He’d be easy to quell—tike little Master Robin.” 

She ended her sentence with a discordant laugh, the sound of which rang 
tinglingly in Paddy’s head for a long time. 

Brendon made no reply whatever to her observation, but said quietly, “I 
wish to take him round the farm with me now.” 

It was not in the least like a visit to dear Penny Cleam or even to Rose 
Meadow. Paddy found himself in a dreary place with no hum or stir of 
human life about it. There had been sunshine in the outer world, but over 
Thragonwell the clouds hung gray, ominous, dense. The farm-buildings 
were gray, too, tall and forbidding and orderly. A horror as of darkness lay 
everywhere. 

“Now go back to the house and wait for me—I have some work to do.” 

So coldly stern was the command that Paddy ventured no resistance, 
though the thought of facing those goblin creatures again made him feel 
most creepily afraid. He turned and went slowly to the house, only to find 
the old woman waiting at the door. 

“So you’ve seen all there is to see, my pretty dear? Old Sarah will take 
you to the parlor now to wait for Mr Brendon. Oh, but you were a naughty 
boy to run off, and ’tis Mr Brendon will make you remember it. He’s his 
father over again in some ways, Mr Brendon is. Do you know what the old 
man used to do when his sons gave him any trouble?” 


“No,” Paddy said, following his guide into the parlor. 

Sarah laughed—a thin sound that frightened him. 

“He’d send them down here to stay. He’d bring whichever it was that 
had disobeyed him, and he’d say, ‘Keep him here till I send for him, and do 
you and your brothers teach him obedience.’ Aye, and it might be a week or 
two weeks or a month before he’d have the boy back again. That’s the way 
he taught them—and we three knew how to make them obedient children. 
We had ways of doing it, Master Patric.” 

She fixed her beady black eyes upon him. 

“Aye, we had ways,” she repeated. 

Paddy would have given all he held dear for the power to turn back the 
clock hands so that this awful space of time might vanish. But he could 


only sit mutely listening to the cracked voice. 

“It seems to me, Master Patric, that you’re in a fair way to get a taste of 
what they had.” 

“Is Brendon g-going to keep me here?” Paddy asked. 

“I shouldn’t wonder but he might,” returned Sarah. “Ah, you are afraid 
of me, my pretty? You think I’m worse to deal with than Mary Janetta 
Gillman? You’ve heard tales of me and Jonas and Thomalin?” 

Paddy had heard no tales, but as she spoke the words a thrill ran through 
him as if some cold memory stirred and made a struggle to wake again to 
life. 

“I—don’t think I know you,” he said weakly, in an effort to propitiate 
her. “No one ever told me about you, please.” 

“You ask Mary about me when you get back to 


Thragoness—if you get back,” said the old woman in tones of dire 
meaning. “She’ll tell you some fine stories that will make the flesh creep on 
your bones. Just you ask her!” 

Then she was gone, and Paddy heard her laughing to herself in the 
passage. He did not see that anything amusing had happened; it was the 
blackest hour he had know in his life. He crouched down on the horsehair 
sofa, hardly daring to breathe lest the horrible old woman should return, 
and shaking all over at the thought that perhaps Brendon meant to punish 
him by a banishment to this house of woe, where the unknown Robin had 
been so easily quelled. It felt cold in the parlor; the air was gray and 
clammy; there was an old painting on the wall opposite—the picture of a 
forbidding old man with a bleak face—and beneath it stood a two-handled 
green jug of pampas grass. Paddy hated pampas grass ever after. 

When Brendon appeared an hour later he found a tear-stained and 
apprehensive transgressor awaiting him. He looked at the boy in such 
obvious surprise that a gleam of hope began to dawn in the wretched little 
face. 

“What is the matter? Did you think I had forgotten you?” 

“You’re not going to leave me here?” Paddy asked huskily. 

“You little duffer, of course not! What made you think of such 
nonsense?” 

“Old S-sarah said you would.” 

“She was wrong. Didn’t you hear me tell you to wait 


for me? Use your common sense a little more, Patric—and come along 
home.” 

Paddy was only too glad to obey. Sarah was hovering among the bushes 
in the garden, and as the two passed she thrust a gray-green sprig into the 
boy’s unwilling hand. 

“There’s rosemary for remembrance, she said shrilly. ”Don’t you forget 
Thragonwell’s Sarah, little master. Shell be glad to see you again any time 
you come.” 

He held the spray limply till they were on the road and out of the range 
of those sharp, bright eyes. Then he threw it into the ditch. 

“So you don’t want to remember Sarah?” asked Brendon. 

“No, please” answered Paddy humbly. 

They walked on in silence for a time, Paddy busied in disquieting 
meditations. Presently Brendon turned to him. 

“Well, Paddy, any questions?” 

“I was wondering who lickle Robin was,” Paddy said. 

“My brother,” said Brendon; “my little brother who died long ago.” 

“Was he m-much naughtier than me?” Paddy queried diffidently. 

“Poor little Robin—no!” reurned Brendon, with a sigh. 

For a moment the ribbon-road heaved up and down before Paddy’s eyes 
as if an earthquake had happened. Banishment to Thragonwell loomed an 
imminent peril. 

“Brendon, was your d-daddy stricter than you are?” 


“He would have punished this morning’s disobedience by sending you 
to Thragonwell for a week,” Brendon made answer calmly. 

“What would they do—those dreffle people?” 

“Whatever they were told to do, and no more. Come, Paddy, what scared 
looks all about nothing! The Muskerns are not very beautiful to look at, but 
they are not so alarming as you seem to think. Old Sarah was in quite a 
friendly mood!” 

Then, with a quick, compassionate glance at the still downcast face, he 
added: 

“I was not far from you this morning, you know. I sent you to the house 
to be out of the way—not in order to frighten you. I’m sorry you were 


scared.” 

Some of Paddy’s forebodings took wings as the words of comfort were 
uttered, but a little of the fear lingered and twined itself about his heart. For 
many days the thought of the dark house and sunless garden and their 
dwarfish tenants lay like a nameless dread upon him, a dread of which he 
dared not speak. When he had at last summoned up courage to put a 
whispered question to Other Mary, he found to his dismay that she could 
not speak reassuringly of the house in the winding road. 

“There’s the red rowan-tree and the wishing-well down there, but you’d 
better be thinking of something else, dearie, for it’s not I that will tell you 
one word about it,” she told him firmly, and she held to what she had said. 

His own Mary was more communicative. Having heard the story of the 
visit from the lips of Old Sarah, 


she was greatly displeased that her master had not punished the truant in his 
father’s fashion; and in order that the omission might be rectified as far as 
possible she began to make numerous allusions to the strange ways of life 
at Thragonwell, cloaking all she said in obscure and cloudy language, so 
that her hearer was terrified more by the surmises he was forced to make 
than by any definite statement of hers. 

“What did they do to lickle Robin?” he pleaded once. 

“What they chose,” said Mary grimly. “Mr. Tenthragon wasn’t so tender 
with his sons as Mr Brendon is with you. I remember Master Robin’s being 
sent down there once because he had done his lessons badly. And the first 
day Old Sarah gave him a box of seeds to sort—a big box full of all shapes 
and sizes of seeds mixed together. He was to sort them out into little heaps, 
each kind by itself, and if he made one single mistake it would be the worse 
for him. So he worked all the day long till the evening came—there are no 
play-hours down yonder—and when it was bedtime Old Sarah came 
hobbling in to look at the seeds. And she turned them over and about to see 
that they were sorted properly—and what do you think she found, Master 
Paddy?” 

“What?” said Paddy, shuddering. 

“She found one little black columbine seed among the sunflower seeds,” 
said Mary solemnly. “They cling, do columbine seeds, and this one had 
stuck to the other side of a sunflower seed—and Master Robin hadn’t seen 
it.” 


“What did she do?” Paddy asked, feeling very cold. 

“I’m not going to tell you,” said Mary, pursing her lips. “Mr Brendon 
said he wouldn’t have you frightened with savage tales—and me that was 
only telling you a story about a boy that was eaten by a bear, for your good! 
But Pll not go against him—you shan’t hear what happened to Master 
Robin, and don’t you dare to ask Mary Two what it was, either! It was 
something the like you’ve never even heard of—a spoilt child like you. 
Ah!” 

“Brendon wouldn’t ever let them do it to me?” Paddy murmured. 

“Ah! don’t you be too sure” said Mary. 

Pale with alarm, he fled from her presence, and for long after that 
conversation the house of banishment haunted his dreams and flung darker 
shadows about his path, harassing him with the stifled dread that some 
misdeed of his might bring down the sentence which had crushed poor 
Robin. And although in time his fear lost its gripping force, it still remained 
at the back of his mind, quiet, alert, impalpable, and ready to spring forth 
from quiescence at a touch. 


CHAPTER V 


OTHER DRAGON’S NEST 


One chilly autumn day Paddy’s foot slipped on the edge of the dividing 


ditch, and he rolled down the bank and went splashing into the muddy 
water at the bottom. He was not much hurt, but by the time he had 
succeeded in struggling to level ground again his clothes were very wet 
indeed, and dismal pictures of Mary’s anger began to force themselves 
upon his attention. After casting about for a means of escaping detection 
and disgrace, it occurred to him that if he could only succeed in keeping her 
from seeing that his clothes were wet they might dry during the night and 
then she would never know. So, having wrung out as much of the water as 
he could, he crept to the playroom, put on his house shoes and a 
mackintosh, and finally enveloped himself in one of the old-fashioned 
Holland overalls that Mary made him wear at playtime. 

It was a most uncomfortable evening, spent in terror of detection, and 
Paddy was glad to go to bed, feeling deeply thankful that for once Mary did 
not come to superintend his retirement. But even in bed he felt cold and 
shivery; it was long before he slept. There were sounds of dancing that 
night in the room on the other side of the forbidden door; and there was 
talk, too, 


and laughter. The dragon in Paddy’s room wore an uncommonly knowing 
look; his little eyes winked in the pale light. All the sounds were 
remarkably clear that evening: Paddy could hear Brendon moving about in 
his own room, and then came the turning of a key and the closing of a door. 
There was a forbidden door in Brendon’s room, and a bell hung over it, the 
counterpart of the bell in the study. Paddy had heard that bell ring at all 
sorts of strange hours in the night; it sometimes wakened him with a start. 

“Brendon has gone to Other Dragon’s Nest to see the dragon,” he said to 
himself, whispering the words lest there should be an ear behind the 
keyhole of the nail-studded door. 

And then he slept, and dreamed that he had followed Brendon into a 
long room where many dragons were dancing, managing their long tails 


with wonderful dexterity. At the end of the room was a dais, and on this 
was another dragon, reclining on a kind of couch. Brendon and Paddy went 
up to him, and lo, when they reached his side, the dragon had a man’s face 
—a very white face too, with fierce dark eyes. 

It was a disturbing dream, and he was pleased to wake in the morning, 
although he felt strangely disinclined to get up. But it had to be done, for 
Mary strongly disapproved of unpunctuality at meals. He climbed out of 
bed, finding to his disappointment that though his clothes looked drier they 
were almost as damp as diey had been twelve hours earlier; and when he 
donned them they felt cold and clammy to the touch. 


That was a black, dreary day, and it was followed by one still worse, for 
Mary discovered his secret, dragged the whole story out of him, and put 
him to bed at once after a long scolding. Paddy had felt so giddy and 
miserable all day that he did not mind the disgrace of early bed, but he took 
good care not to add to Mary’s indignation by telling her that he was aching 
from head to foot and was hot and cold all over. After she had gone he lay 
awake with horrid dragon-faces leering at him from corners of the room; he 
shut them out with his hand, but they peeped round his fingers, still smiling 
wickedly. 

Presently there was dancing in the next room—dancing and music. 
There was wild laughter, too, as if with the dancing were mingled some 
rougher and noisier form of revelry. Paddy shrank from the weird sounds 
with something of the same distaste he had felt when first he heard them. 

And then in the midst of the noise and laughter some one rattled the 
handle of the forbidden door. There was no mistaking the sound—the 
handle was shaken to and fro as by an impatient hand. Paddy sat up in bed, 
staring at the door. 

“It’s the dragon from Other Dragon’s Nest,” he said, half aloud. “It’s 
trying to get in.” 

All the queer old fancies rushed back into his dazed mind, and with 
them came the old terror. There was a dragon in Other Dragon’s Nest after 
all ... and it was attempting to enter his room. And with that thought came 
another: It will try Brendon’s door! 


Terror lent wings to Paddy’s feet. He darted to the door that separated 
his room from Brendon’s and twisted the key out of its place on Brendon’s 
side of the panels, not daring to look across the room as he did so, lest he 
should see some frightful object framed in the other doorway. The key at 
first refused to turn, and his heart seemed to move only in painful jerks. He 
flung himself against the door, pressing the heavy wood back with all his 
small strength. And even as the key clicked home and he sped to the 
landing-door to secure that in turn there came a furious shaking at the 
dividing door, and then an angry voice spoke, low and yet piercing clear: 

“Brendon, you fool!—what are you playing at? Open the door, will you? 
Open the door!” 

Paddy retreated to the farthest corner of his room. There was a space 
between the chest of drawers and the window; and although it was a poor 
place for hiding in, it was as far as possible removed from the dragon’s 
vicinity. All the blood in his veins felt as if turning to ice as he watched the 
dividing door shake and quiver beneath the dragon’s blows and as he 
listened to the wrathful repetition of his cousin’s name. Nor did the dragon 
confine itself to indignant apostrophe; but fortunately for the listener the 
shower of invectives and imprecations that accompanied the onslaught was 
not clearly audible amid the noise of the blows on one side of the room and 
the sound of dancing on the other. Then there was a pause—rather a long 
pause. “He’s going to try the other door,” thought Paddy; and so it proved. 
From the landing came another rattling at the 


handle, followed by two or three bangs and an angry mutter. Then, to 
Paddy’s intense relief, a short silence prevailed, broken by a tremendous 
crashing of the forbidden door in Brendon’s room. Evidently the dragon 
was wearied out; he had gone back to his own quarters. 

The boy remained in retreat for some time and then stole into bed. Sleep 
was out of the question now, for every nerve was tingling with wakefulness 
and fear. If only Other Mary would come; If only Brendon were in the next 
room! If only those tinkling strains would stop and those uncanny shrieks 
of laughter be silenced! But no one came—the music thrummed on 
relentlessly and the moon hid her face behind clouds. 

Thus an hour passed, and then once more he heard footsteps, this time 
coming down the passage. They sounded like the footsteps of Mary, but his 


excited fancy wondered whether the dragon was returning, trying to take 
him by surprise. The handle revolved. 

“Master Patric, open the door.” 

The accents were unmistakably Mary’s, but Paddy did not move to obey 
her. He sat up in bed again, cheeks flushed and eyes shining. 

“It’s the dragon come back,” he said to himself, speaking thickly. “It has 
come back. It’s pretending to be Mary.” 

He heard Mary go round to the other door and shake it. 

“You naughty boy, you! Open the door, or Pll call Mr Brendon to you!” 

And then there were other footsteps. Mary spoke very fiercely. 

“It’s that naughty child, Mr Brendon. He’s locked himself in and won’t 
open the doors. I believe he has barricaded himself in just out of sheer 
wicked defiance 

“Patric, open the door,” said Brendon. 

“They keep on telling me to open doors,” said Paddy to himself; 
“ev’rybody does it. First the dragon, and then Mary, and then Brendon. I 
s’pose they are waiting outside. It would give them a s’prise if the dragon 
came back.” 

“Open the door immediately,” said Brendon. 

For the first time Paddy realized that the consequences of delay might be 
unpleasant. He crossed the room and turned the key. 

“It’s a good sound whipping he wants, Mr Brendon, he heard Mary say, 
with a little snort at the end of her words. 

“We will hear what he has to say for himself,” said Brendon deliberately. 
“Why did you lock the door, Patric?” 

“Because of the dragon,” said Paddy, between chattering teeth. “It tried 
to get in, it did.” 

“You naughty, audacious child—it’s just another of your inventions! 
Dragons, indeed! You know there’s no such things—it was your wicked 
perverseness that made you do it! Whip him well, Mr Brendon; don’t you 
spare him!” 

“It was the dragon, it was,” Paddy sobbed. “It came 


to all the doors—all three of them—and banged at them and called out 
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“Oh, you’re getting worse and worse with your stories!” said Mary. “Mr 
Brendon——” 

Paddy’s attempt at an explanation faltered into tears. It was useless to 
plead; they didn’t believe him; they were never going to believe him any 
more; they were going to punish him because he had locked the doors to 
keep the dreadful dragon out. 

“Perhaps Patric has had a bad dream,” suggested Brendon, “Was that 
what happened?” 

The words were coldly spoken, but they served to restore Paddy’s 
shattered confidence. He looked up at his cousin through a mist of tears. 
Brendon wore a very unfamiliar aspect that night; he was in evening dress, 
and Paddy had never before seen him similarly attired. His face, whiter 
than ever against the dark clothing, looked like a perfectly carved piece of 
marble. 

“No, it was a really dragon,” Paddy gasped. “I didn’t see it, but I heard it 
walking about and speaking. First it tried that door’—he pointed to the 
forbidden door—‘and then it came into your room. I was ’fraid it might, so 
I locked the door quick while it was coming. And it was angry. It thought 
you were in here. It called you names and said, ‘Brendon, you fool! Open 
the door!’ And it said wicked words, I think. And then it came to that door, 
but I had locked it out. It’s the troof, Brendon, please, it’s the troof.” 

“Mr Brendon, it’s a pack of rubbishy inventions. He 
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knows as well as I do that there aren’t any dragons. He 

“Of course Patric knows that there are no dragons. But I think that to- 
night he was frightened, and did not give himself time to think that it was 
only some one from the next house who wanted to see me. It was a chance 
in a thousand that a visit was paid to-night, Paddy; it won’t happen again, I 
am sure of that.” 

The sudden use of the friendly little name comforted its owner, who 
ceased to tremble. Mary gave a sniff of discontent. 

“I don’t believe a word of his nonsense, sir, but if you’re going to accept 
what he says of course there’s an end of the matter.” 

She made her way out of the room, but Brendon did not follow her. 

“I will stay with you if you like,” he said. “I am afraid you had a sad 
fright. Suppose you tell me all about it?” 


It was vastly comforting to be carried back to bed and tucked in with 
another brief assurance that the dragon was non-existent; it was better still 
to discover that Brendon believed every bit of the dragon-story and that he 
was prepared to make Mary believe it too. Somehow, Brendon was less 
unapproachable in the dark; the shadows dealt tenderly with the white, 
stern face; it looked gentler, almost human. This was the true Brendon; this 
was not the dreadful other one, Paddy decided; and he cuddled down under 
the clothes in blissful content. 


“It won’t come back, Brendon?” 

“No.” 

“If it had catched me, Brendon?” 

“It would not have dared to hurt you!” 

“Then I neederunt really have been frightened?” 

“No. I’m afraid that since you have made your home in a dragon’s nest 
you must be prepared for adventures now and then!” 

“You’re not a truly dragon,” protested Paddy, deliciously afraid. “If you 
was, you would kill me dead and eat me up!” 

“You’re too thin to be worth eating! I think I had better fatten you as the 
witch fattened young Hansel—you shall have as much gilt gingerbread as 
you can eat when I come home from Windycombe Fair to-morrow!” 

“And will you put me in a cage?” 

“Of course! A fine cage made of purple osiers from the Penny Cleam 
meadows! PII tell Mary to make it in her spare time!” 

“Other Mary, not M-mary!” 

Brendon laughed ruefully. 

“You musn’t be afraid of poor Mary, Paddy. She is stern because she 
thinks it is good for you, and just at present she is really very anxious about 
the silly trick you played—he thinks it may have made you ill. She doesn’t: 
mean all the hard things she says! Why didn’t you come to me when you 
tumbled into the ditch? You surely knew that I would make it all right with 
her?” 


The words ended in something like a sigh as he perceived the look on 
Paddy’s face. 


“So I frightened you as much as Mary? I’m sorry for that, Paddy. It’s 
rather difficult for me to know how to treat you—you see, I never was a 
child.” 

“Can you be born grown up?” demanded Paddy in astonishment. “I 
thought everybody was a baby first.” 

“I meant that I had no childhood—that I wasn’t treated as a child. That 
is partly why I’m such a grim companion now. But don’t be more afraid of 
me than you can help—there’s no need. Come and tell me when you get 
into trouble, won’t you? I will not be hard on you.” 

Paddy nodded, feeling rather solemn. He would have liked a little more 
conversation, but Brendon did not indulge his wish. 

“You won’t sleep all night if we talk too much. If you are quite sure that 
you have stopped feeling frightened you must lie still and count sheep in a 
green field. Pl take care of you.” 

How long he stayed Paddy could not tell, for the dancers departed, the 
music stopped, and the moon went down, yet Brendon kept his place; as 
often as the boy awakened from dragon-haunted, feverish dreams, he saw 
the quiet, dark figure still on guard, and slept again in peace. 

Morning light verified the suspicions Mary had entertained. Paddy was 
ill, and the illness was serious—long afterward they told him that he had 
only just escaped rheumatic fever. 


Paddy rather enjoyed those weeks, for every one was very kind to him; 
even Mary was not quite so cross as usual. Fat Prue played with him, 
Brendon brought him all manner of fairings from Windycombe and other 
towns—big speckled shells, colored marbles, a pencil-box with a vanishing 
lid, gay picture-books; and Other Mary told him stories of old-time 
Thragoness. The fairy-legends she had told long since, but they bore 
repetition; and she knew also many stories that were bound up with the 
history Paddy learned from the red history book at Victoria Lodge. But 
more charming than fairy-tale or history were her stories of her own youth 
and of the last owners of Thragoness. Paddy soon knew the different people 
as well as if he had met them. There was the stately old General 
Tenthragon, who had been Brendon’s grandfather, and there was also his 
haughty lady, every whit as proud as her husband. There was Brendon’s 
father, stern, imperious, unloving; and there was Brendon’s gentle Cornish 
mother, dreamy and wistful. Paddy thought that Brendon’s mother had been 


unhappy, for a shadow always came over Other Mary at the mention of her 
name, and the miniature that hung in Brendon’s room showed a sad young 
face with eyes so curiously still and grave that Paddy never liked to look at 
them. And then there were Brendon’s brothers. “Seven sons Mr Ludovic 
Tenthragon had—seven of them—and it’s proud their grandparents were, to 
be sure!” 

“And wasn’t he proud too?” Paddy asked once. 

“He didn’t show it,” Mary answered, with something 


like a shrug. “A student he was, and never raised his head from his musty 
books and museums, and your father worked with him. He lived here on 
the hill—he was an orphan, only son of Mr Ludovic’s younger brother. Mr 
Eann Tenthragon—that was his father and your grandfather, my dear—was 
unfortunate. He was to have had Thragoness, but he chose to have money 
in his lifetime instead—and then he spent it wild-like and died. So Mr 
Ludovic and the old people brought your father up.” 

“So Daddy lived here when he was little?” 

“That he did, and we all thought the hill would belong to him one day, 
for he was just like his uncle’s son. But when he was nearly a man, Mr 
Ludovic went and married unexpectedly, and Mr. Quentin lost all the broad 
lands he had thought to call his own.” 

“How did he lose them?” Paddy asked, perplexed. 

“Why, dearie, men won’t leave their lands to their nephews when 
they’ve sons to come after them. Mr Ludovic did what he could to soften 
the disappointment, of course—he left all his business in your father’s 
hands for years, and then he found him a pretty young lady to be his wife, 
and he let them have one of his houses away beyond the lake, and he gave 
them a lot of money in his will, and—oh, I was forgetting—Mr Brendon 
won’t want me to tell you any more. I oughtn’t to have told you that.” 

“Why not?” 

“Mr Brendon will tell you about your father and 


mother when you are older, dearie. *Twould make you sad to hear now.” 
Paddy submitted to her decision without argument. He had not yet begun 

to be curious about his unknown parents; ever since he could remember he 

had thought of himself as belonging solely to Brendon and as one who had 


no share in the lot of other little boys and girls. But he was keenly desirous 
of hearing more about the cousins who had been Brendon’s companions 
long since in gray Thragoness, and it was gratifying to find that Mary was 
ready to fall in with his wishes in this matter. Many and lively were the 
tales she told, for the band of brothers had had adventures of all kinds, the 
recital of which charmed their lonely little kinsman, who enjoyed no hours 
so much as those wherein he lay listening to fragments of their life-history. 
He only wished that Mary would abandon her exasperating habit of 
breaking off short at the most important point in the narrative and of 
positively refusing to finish the romance. “That’s all I can tell you,” she 
would say. “I think Mr Brendon wouldn’t wish you to hear the rest of that.” 

It was disappointing that she would not give the names of the seven 
sons, but would persist in referring to them by their ages as “the eldest,” 
“the second” “the youngest, and so forth. Little Robin was the solitary 
exception to this rule, but of him Mary Two could seldom be induced to 
speak. Moreover, not the most artful of coaxing availed to persuade her to 
tell what had become of the cousins and where they were now. 


“It’s a sad story,” she always answered; “maybe you’ll hear it when you are 
a big boy.” 

“Had they any sisters?” Paddy asked one day. 

“Aye, they had one.” 

“What became of her?” 

“She lives in China with her husband. Mr Brendon will tell you about 
her some day, my dear,” was Other Mary’s only reply. 

When Brendon and Mary Two were not able to be with him Paddy tried 
to obtain stories from fat Prue, but with very little success. Prue was no 
story-teller; she would giggle helplessly over her “Once upon a time,” and 
he never knew her to get any further than—‘there was a king with a crown 
upon his ’ed.” Still fat Prue was a kindly soul; it was pleasant, when 
evening fell and the wind howled, to have her sitting by the fire with her 
sewing—one could tell oneself stories quite comfortably when she was 
there—long, long stories that went rambling off into dreams, stories about 
caves of ice and castles of red flame, and stories about the vanished Other 
Children who had lived where he lived now. Of one such story he afterward 
thought with peculiar horror, for, to his unending bewilderment, he could 
not tell whether he had made it up himself or whether he had heard it told 


by some one else. The story was in some way connected with flickering 
fire-light in his little room, with a screen partly shielding the light from 
him, and with low voices that rose and fell in whispers, and with the swift 
rushing of the wind; but whether the voices had really told the story or 


whether he had told it himself as he lay on the pillows he did not know. He 
did not like the story; it clung to him for days, forcing him to think about it 
and repeating itself over and over again. There were a good many people in 
the story, yet it was easy to remember, very easy indeed. However often he 
might retell the tale, it began and continued always in the same way: 

“There’s many a dark page in the history of Thragoness, but never one 
darker than that story of the ring. It’s long ago, but it seems like yesterday. 
Well, the news came that her eldest was dead, and that killed her. She had 
fretted sorely when little Master Robin died, seven years before; and his 
wasn’t the only coffin-clod that lay cold on her heart in those seven years, 
no, that it wasn’t. But Master Kevin was the first-born; and when she heard 
he was dead, she had no more hold on life, and she died one morning at the 
turning of the tide, slipped out as quiet as a tired child. The old people were 
dead by then, and the master was away, deep in his studies at some rust- 
and-dust museum, thinking there was nothing much amiss with her; and so 
the other one was lord high everything on the hill. Ah, how she hated the 
very sound of his name, to be sure, for she knew how he treated them. 
From the eldest to the youngest, they’d never told her one word more than 
they could help; but you can’t hide things like that from a mother; she knew 
without being told, and she suffered with them all those years. The master 
never would hear a word against him—never a word. I called 


him the Snake, myself. I thought of snakes when I looked at him, the green, 
slimy, coiling things.” 

Then came a murmuring sound, but Paddy could not hear what was said. 
The voice went on: 

“The youngest was eleven then, and he’d been punished, forbidden to 
set eyes on his mother for a month. It was nothing much he had done wrong 
—but you’ve heard what the Snake was like, and how he had been lord at 
Thragonwell too, with Sarah and her brothers doing what he chose. She’d 
been his nurse, you see, and she thought a great deal of him, which is more 


than others did. Even Mrs Mary didn’t hold with all his ways, stern as she 
is. And the poor mistress begged and pleaded that the boy might be 
forgiven, just for once only, for once, but the Snake had the power, and he 
would not heed her. And the boy tried to escape—times and again he tried 
it—and was caught, caught and punished too. And the last day of the month 
was her death-day, and right early in the morning—for he’d heard she was 
suddenly taken worse—he made one more effort to get to her. And though 
he crept feather-soft into the house the Snake was on the watch, and caught 
him just outside his mother’s door, and carried him through into 
Thragoness to the ring in the wall. But as for tying him up there, it was out 
of the question for he was desperate that day, and he fought like a little 
demon with a strength no one knew he possessed. And then the poor young 
lady came down the stairs and after them, crying and imploring. You’d 
think he would have heeded her when it wasn’t three months since he 


vowed to love and cherish her—but not he! He told her, short and sharp, to 
tie the boy’s hands, for he couldn’t manage it. She cried out at that, and the 
boy said, ‘Don’t do it, don’t do it!’ and fought himself all but free. And he 
told her again, the Snake did. When he looked at you, you had to obey. 
There was a bit of rope dangling from the ring, and she lifted it, crying. 
And he told her a third time, and she did it. He made her make the knots 
tight, so tight they cut the flesh, and the boy cried out to her with his 
mother’s words and said, ‘Let me go! Just once—only just once!’ And she 
dared not, and he said, ‘Once, only once. Suppose you had a little boy and 
somebody kept him away from you—you wouldn’t like it—let me go!’ 
And she drew back as if the child had struck her, and said, ‘Don’t—don’t!’ 
just as he had said it. And then we begged the Snake—for the screams had 
brought us all there—we begged him, and we told him soft-like that the 
mistress was dying, but he laughed, and he said, ‘Nonsense, she’s not 
dying! But if she were dying’—and he turned to the boy—‘if she were 
dying, you would stay here!’ And he turned us all out and locked the door 
and took the key and went off for a walk. While he was gone the young 
master came back from his boarding-school; he had asked again and again, 
for permission to come home, and as it wasn’t given he came without it. 
And when we told him what had happened he stood still for one minute, 
and in that minute he changed till we didn’t know him. All his life long he 


had been the quiet, submissive one that bore all without a murmur—but 
that 


was the last of it, and before our eyes he turned like a white flame. Straight 
to the door he went, and he broke it open and cut the rope through, and they 
went to the other house together. But she didn’t know them; she never 
knew any one any more; they thought she smiled, but they couldn’t tell 
even that for sure. And when the Snake came back from his walk he found 
himself ordered to leave the hill for good.... And he had to do it, for the 
young master was like a lion that day, and all the men on the estate were 
with him. So the hill was free of him at last, though they do say that till the 
day of the old master’s death he was for ever trying to get back. But he 
couldn’t, for the young master had the iron will of the Tenthragons, and 
stood to it like a rock. The old master took the Snake’s side, of course, for 
the Snake had a smooth tale ready of how it was a question of discipline 
and how he hadn’t had any idea that the mistress was really so ill—and the 
old master believed him and would hear nothing to the contrary. But 
somehow or other—they say it was over the mistress’s coffin—the young 
master shamed his father into promising that the Snake should not be 
allowed to return to the hill. Bitterly angry the old man was at being forced 
to make the promise, but he made it. Folk do say that he nursed his anger 
secretly, and that’s why he gave the young master the worse half of the 
heritage. That’s how he has gray Thragoness with all its hideous 
memories.... There’s the story of the ring.” 
“Hush, he’s moving.” 
“He wouldn’t understand, and I’ve given no names 


save the name I made for myself. Don’t you let on I’ve told you if you 
serve Thragoness you mustn’t gabble to strangers.... That’s the story of the 
ring.” 

For some reason that he could not explain, the wandering story 
fascinated and terrified Paddy. As he lay in bed he pictured it over and over 
to himself, seeing the cruel man, the weeping woman, the boy tied to the 
ring in the early cold morning, the young master, and the pale mother in the 
unknown house, till he could hardly believe that he had not actually seen it 


all happen. Once he asked Prue whether she had told herself a story about a 
ring late at night in his room. Prue’s rosy face went pallid as ashes. 

“Master Paddy, I never 

“Then did Ellen tell you?” 

“Master Paddy, what made you think of Ellen? Yes, she did tell me a 
story about a ring, but we made sure that you were asleep; it was about a 
ring her friend’s young man’s sister dropped on the beach at Sherne. Now 
don’t get telling Mary or Mr Brendon about it, there’s a good boy!—they’ Il 
think we kept you awake with talking. You won’t, will you?” 

Paddy promised, rather bewildered; but though he came to the 
conclusion that the story was of his own invention he could not forget it, 
and it wound itself waywardly about the dragon-dreams that still disturbed 
his slumbers. Those dragon-dreams were a burden to him in his illness and 
during the convalescence that followed it; they came so often and lasted so 
long, that they would have been insupportable had not Brendon 


been at hand to soothe and comfort their victim. Once—and Paddy long 
remembered that night—Brendon, after a brief hesitation, stooped down to 
lift the dreamer into his arms. 

“Look here, Paddy, once and for all there’s no dragon behind that door! 
I’m going to show you what is on the other side, and then you won’t dream 
any more—see?”’ 

Paddy clung to him, a little scared and by no means sure that Brendon 
might not be mistaken in his assertion that there was nothing of a dragon 
nature behind the door. He kept his face hidden while Brendon took a key 
from his pocket, turned it in the lock, and slipped back the great bolts; but 
when the door swung open he looked up timidly. They stood at the foot of a 
corridor similar to the upper corridor in Thragoness, with this difference, 
that, whereas the Thragoness corridor was only slightly furnished and was 
used as a passageway, this other had been transformed into a kind of 
ballroom or reception room. It was quite wide enough for the purpose, and 
in the moonlight there was something stately in its beauty. The soft 
radiance fell on palms set at intervals along the walls, and on low couches 
in their shadow; it glinted on the frames of pictures hanging above them; it 
lay in silver splendor upon the dark polished floor. At the far end of the 
room was a dais with a couch on it. Fearfully Paddy’s eyes traveled thither, 


but the couch was untenanted; there was no dragon upon its cushioned 
surface. In all other respects it was the room he had seen in his dream. 


“Now, Paddy, where’s your dragon?” Brendon asked half teasingly. 
“Quiet enough here, isn’t it?” 

He stood for a few minutes with the child in his arms before he closed 
and relocked the door. 

“Well, Patric, the other dragon has a better nest than our dull old house, 
hasn’t he? You’re not frightened now?” 

“N-no,” said Paddy, and to himself he added softly, “It was the dragon I 
was frightened of, not his nest.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ANOMES AND CLARIGOLDS 


On THE wall in Brendon’s sanctum hung a very old map in a glass case, 


the property of the Tenthragons since the days of Queen Elizabeth. It was 
much more interesting to Paddy than the maps in his school atlas; there was 
a great deal of information packed into small compass. To begin with, the 
old map-maker had drawn desirable marine monsters disporting themselves 
at discreet intervals along the coastline—creatures with enormous heads, 
red lips, and sprightly fantails at the end of their fat bodies. Paddy liked the 
blue sea and its inhabitants, but he found the green land even more 
attractive, for here the cosmographer had worked nobly—he had marked 
roads and hills and valleys and churches and forests. The churches were 
represented by tiny spires or towers; woods were shown by single trees; 
and hills by brown mounds. When Paddy was well enough to come 
downstairs it was one of his pleasures to creep alone into the study and go 
on imaginary journeys along the tiny roads that ran everywhere from the 
mound marked “Ye hill Thragoness,” tracing his route with a finger drawn 
along the glass. 
Brendon came in one day, found him thus employed, and said suddenly: 


“I think you’re quite fit for a drive now, Paddy. Get your coat and tell 
Mary we’ll not be at home for tea. Which way would you like to go?” 

In silent rapture Paddy’s finger went traveling up and down till it 
reached a single tree beside which was written a name faded with age. 

“Right! we’ll go there,” said Brendon. 

Paddy hardly heeded Mary’s indignation; he submitted passively to thick 
socks and woolly mufflers and stifling jerseys—they were a small price to 
pay for the joy of realizing dreams. The weeks of illness had driven away 
much of his unreasoning fear of his cousin, leaving in its place a shy but 
very real affection; to spend a whole afternoon with his silent guardian was 
a delight now, not a dread. He climbed happily into the blue car and waved 
an unrepentant farewell in the direction of Mary. 


Up hill and down dale they drove; and when the sun was a fiery ball in 
the west they stopped on the edge of a pine wood and had tea in a small 
house with a peaked roof and an oddly inquiring expression. The path to 
the house was bordered with laburnums, bare of beauty now but preparing 
to dangle thick golden chains in May. They had hot buttered toast and 
queen-cakes in a cozy parlor, waited on by an old woman in a red knitted 
crossover and a black gown. After the meal was ended Brendon led the way 
into a room on the other side of the passage—a big, airy room full of 
sunlight, or so it seemed to Paddy. All the shelves and most of the floor 
were covered with carved wooden toys 


of every description, and on a bench by the window an old man sat painting 
a white dog with black spots. He looked up and nodded, then went on with 
his work. 

“I used to buy your toys here when you lived in Gervingham,” said 
Brendon. “You may choose one to-day if you like.” 

Paddy found the choice amazingly difficult, for there were so many 
wonderful things on every side. He walked round and round the magic 
room, pondering deeply, and at last chose out a beautiful yellow wooden 
duck with bright black eyes, which he tucked under all the mufflers to keep 
warm during the cold journey home in the little blue car. 

The dream-journey had been even more exciting than he had expected, 
for he had never thought to find a lonely house of toys planted down in that 
nameless wood; the remembrance of that afternoon lived with him for days 
and made his pleasure in the map deeper than before. 

“If Brendon asks me for another drive I shall go to Sherne,” he decided, 
after long scrutiny of the map. “I should like to see Sherne, where Ellen’s 
friend’s young man’s sister dropped her ring. She would be pleased if I 
found it for her.” 

He had his wish two days before Christmas, but this time he was not 
asked to choose the drive. Brendon said at breakfast-time: 

“I’m going to Sherne this afternoon, Patric—are to come?” 

“Oh, please, yes!” 


Sherne was a little town on the sea-coast—the distant pale line that 
could be seen when one stood on the terrace at Thragoness and looked far, 


far eastward. It was an odd little town that went scrambling about tall gray 
cliffs by the gray sea. It was a gray town, too; it had gray walls and gray 
house, all silent and deserted. Paddy could never believe that the sun 
sometimes shone down on Sherne, and that the long gray pebble beach that 
stretched for miles under the frowning cliffs could ever be bright with a 
thousand delicate colors. To him the place always seemed the same—gray, 
cold, and still. 

On that festive afternoon a faint show of bustle appeared in the streets, 
and Paddy counted five people with parcels in their hands. Brendon took 
him first to a shop in a little back-street—a long, low shop stored with all 
manner of old furniture. Tables, chairs, bookcases, cupboards were 
crowded together, all very old and black, and some of them curiously 
carved. On the tables stood trays of glassware—jugs with long necks, 
tumblers, of divers colors, great bowls, and shallow dishes. There were red 
and yellow amber necklaces hanging from the arm of a gas-jet; and on one 
side of the shop were shelves filled with ponderous books. 

Brendon, it appeared, had come to the shop to buy a chest. There were 
three of them standing together, dark and gloomy. One was a plain, rough 
piece of work; one was heavily decorated with grape-bunches and vine- 
foliage in high relief; and the third had a strange design of leaves and little 
impish faces carved lightly upon the sides and lid. 


“Which do you like best?” Brendon asked. 

“That one,” Paddy answered, pointing to the imp-faces. 

“Ah, that’s a rare unlucky chest,” the proprietor of the shop told them. 
“It has never belonged to any but unlucky folk. It came to me from an old 
mad lady’s house; and I heard she had it from her father, who was drowned 
at sea; and he had it from an old man that had been rich and had lost all he 
had; and he got it from a maid that kept her wedding-clothes in it laid in 
lavender all her days, for him that was to have been her husband was 
burned to death in a blazing stable; and folks do say that ‘twas a poor dwarf 
made it in the first place and carved all those leaves and those queer little 
faces, and that he wished to be buried in it, but he was robbed of his last 
wish in life.” 

Paddy looked at the chest with awe, and then at the gray old man in the 
skull-cap. He drew away from the dumb thing that had had such tragic 
owners, hoping that Brendon would not choose it after all. 


“I will take it,” Brendon said, and the old man seemed disappointed. 
Paddy could not tell why. 

“Ts it for yourself, sir?” 

“No,” Brendon answered, with a look which the other appeared to 
understand; “it isn’t. You won’t be breaking the tradition.” 

He paid for the chest, saying that he would call later to take it away. 
Then he turned to Paddy. 

“Now I am at your service, Patric. What would you like to do?” 


“I should like to see the shops because it’s Christmas-time.” 

“Pm aware of that. It was a Christmas present that I was buying just 
now.” 

“That old black chest?” Paddy questioned in amazement. 

“Yes. Are you going to do some Christmas shopping? How much money 
have you?” 

“Nine pennies.” 

“That won’t go far,” Brendon said, with a quick, shadowed smile. “You 
had better let me add this to it.” 

He put two half-crowns into Paddy’s hand, silencing his thanks with a 
nod. Then they went shopping, and Paddy bought presents for all the 
people he knew on the hill Thragoness, for Maggie and Toby at Victoria 
Lodge, and for the Sherringtons in their northern home. He rather fancied 
that Brendon added something to the money that bought the Sherratts’ 
sugar-plums and the Sherringtons’ chocolates, but the gifts for other people 
were all bought out of his five shillings and ninepence, from the large white 
handkerchief intended for Mary to the sky-blue penholder secretly 
purchased for Brendon. 

They had tea together in a shop that looked over the gray street to the 
gray sea; they walked for a few minutes on the gray beach, where Paddy 
sought in vain for Ellen’s friend’s young man’s sister’s ring; and then they 
went home to Thragoness with the big chest. 

That had been Paddy’s Christmas treat, for the day itself was as quiet 
this year as it had been noisy the year 


before. It had begun well with a lumpy sock at the foot of his bed full of 
surprises, but once the church service was over he saw no more of 


Brendon, who said as they turned homeward: 

“I shall not be with you for long to-day, Paddy. I am afraid that this will 
be a lonely Christmas for you—next year perhaps we may be able to 
arrange some more cheerful way of spending the time.” 

Paddy knew then that Brendon would be in Other Dragon’s Nest for the 
day. It was disappointing; but he had learned to ask no questions and to 
make no protests—all one could do was to say, “All right, Brendon,” in an 
obedient voice. He would have liked to ask whether the imp-chest had been 
given to the dragon; it had vanished from its resting-place in the study, and 
he felt nearly sure that the dragon had got it—to be unable to ask was 
tantalizing. He walked back soberly to his loneliness. 

New toys, new books, new games—he had them all in plenty, but no one 
was present to share his joy; they had to be turned over in solitude to the 
sound of rain splashing on the windows. Mary did not join him; she had 
told him to bring his treasures to the dining-room, which, being in the left 
wing, was nearer the kitchen, and was not quite so isolated from human 
society; yet for all the good he received from this permission he might as 
well have been in his own playroom. When dusk fell he put away the toys 
and crept over to the fire with a book, for there was something friendly and 
companionable about the glowing red mountains and 


caves, and he liked the gentle fragrance of the old apple-logs burning on the 
hearth. 

Tea-time and pink Christmas cake made a break in the lonely hours, but 
after tea it became quieter than ever in the lofty dining-room, where the 
great red curtains had barred out the night and muffled the splashing of the 
rain, turning it into a faint whisking sound. Occasionally a log dropped or 
crackled, and from time to time he could hear the rustle of one of his pages 
distinct and clear in the stillness. Once he rose to listen at the door in order 
to assure himself that he was not the only person in the house. He could see 
a glimmer of light under the kitchen door; the unused part of the wing was 
in total darkness, so that he could not see the closed doors behind which the 
wind was making wailing noises that sounded almost like a child in sorrow. 
He shut the door quickly and returned to the fire. 

At half-past eight Brendon came in. 

“Bed-time, Paddy,” he said. “I hope you haven’t been very dull. Has it 
been quiet here?” 


“Rather quiet,” Paddy said. After seven months of life in Thragoness he 
spoke almost as Brendon spoke, slowly, evenly. It was not a childlike 
manner of speech, and perhaps Brendon noticed this; for a troubled look 
crossed his face. 

“I wish I could arrange for you to live elsewhere, Paddy,” he said 
gravely. “But unfortunately I can’t, and the doctor says that I mustn’t think 
of sending you away to school till you are nine. Are you very tired of my 
house?” 


“It’s nice to be with you,” Paddy replied as seriously as before; “but I 
don’t like being alone in this room, Brendon. There are such queer noises 
down there in the dark by the shut doors.” 

“Only the wind,” said his cousin, looking into the darkness; “nothing 
more than that, Paddy—only the wind. Good-night, old man.” 

Left alone, Paddy hastened to the kitchen to find Mary. He was not often 
allowed to enter the large cheerful room, which he privately regarded as the 
most homelike part of the house. It had a red flagged floor spotlessly clean, 
and all the woodwork shone with scouring, from the snowy table to the 
huge dresser glittering with china and topped with a long row of friendly- 
looking blue canisters. 

To-night the room was empty; but as Paddy entered he heard a little 
scampering sound, and Prue came hurrying in from a storeroom at the side. 

“My word, Master Paddy, you gave me a start!” she said. “I thought 
twas Mrs Mary back again before I expected her—I never thought ’twas 
you.” 

“What were you doing?” Paddy asked. He liked fat Prue, who often got 
into trouble with Mary, and who therefore had a fellow-feeling for him. 

Prue looked mysterious. 

“Would you like to listen to some fairy music, Master Paddy? If you’ll 
promise not to tell Mrs Mary PI let you hear it.” 

Paddy hesitated, and Prue divined the reason. 

“Oh, the master wouldn’t mind,” she assured him. 


“Like enough Mrs Mary would be cross, but Mr Brendon—he wouldn’t 
care. Quick, or it may stop.” 


Paddy followed her into the little dark room; and as he crept in, strains 
of music could be faintly heard. He listened eagerly. 

“Wait a bit,” said Prue, “just you wait. It'll be louder in a minute.” 

He heard her fumbling with something on the wall, and then slowly a 
little shutter near her head drew back and a patch of light took its place. At 
once the strains became sweeter and clearer. Paddy stood entranced. 

“It’s a vi’ lin and a pianner together,” whispered Prue; “isn’t it fine?” 

The musicians were evidently some distance away, and the softness of 
their playing gave it an additional fascination. They had embarked on a 
wild, sweet melody that Paddy had never heard before; and until the last 
echoes had faded he stood perfectly still, hardly daring to breathe lest he 
should lose a single plaintive note. 

“Fine, isn’t it?” whispered Prue for the second time. 

“Oh, I do hope they’ll play it again,” said Paddy. “It’s just like that poem 
about the bugles—you know the one, Prue—the poem about the purple 
glens and the castle on the mountain and the fairy horns—tt is 4 

Prue did not know in the least what he meant. 

“S’sh, Master Paddy, they’ll hear! Listen, they’re playing the last bit 
over again—the quiet bit. Oh, it’s fine, that, only morbid-like!” 

Once more the fairy music rang out, loudly at first, 


with a passionate, mournful emphasis, and then gradually dying away till 
only faint echo-notes could be heard, notes which sometimes swelled into a 
fragment of song and then began to sound singly and at broken intervals, 
ever with a haunting power. And Paddy whispered two lines of his poem to 
himself: 


“O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of elfland faintly blowing!” 


After a brief pause joy was kindled anew. 

“This is a cridle song,” murmured Prue, proud of her superior 
knowledge. “I’ve heard them play it before, and Mrs Rashdale, she says 
that a Mr Chopping made it up. Listen, Master Paddy, you can ’ear the 
cridle rock to and fro, and just at the end it goes slow—ever so slow—and 
soft, too, because the baby has fallen asleep. It’s real pretty.” 

Spellbound, Paddy listened to the rocking melody. 


“Send any baby to sleep, that would,” said Prue, with a nod. “It’s them 
low notes keeping on so steady that makes the rockaby feeling. Ain’t that 
soft bit at the end fine?” 

“Oh, they’re beginning again,” Paddy interrupted. “Oh, do listen!” 

It was one of Schumann’s Nachtsticke that they played this time. Paddy 
liked it almost better than the berceuse; there was something so mournfully 
sweet about the sound of the deep repeated bell notes tolling forth amid the 
melodious rippling runs that accompanied 


them. Then came fragments of music—movements from various sonatas— 
now an adagio, tenderly serene, now a scherzo, light and merry. After the 
fragments came folk-music, but no sound of singing could be heard save an 
occasional husky humming from Prue in the storeroom. 

“That’s Afton Water, that pretty one,” she informed Paddy, in a gusty 
whisper. “Ain’t it sweet? Don’t it remind you of a stream gliding along 
between banks of a sunny day?” And she hummed the first lines of “Flow 
gently, sweet Afton,” with such vigor that Paddy clutched her arm in terror. 

“That’s all right, Master Paddy—they’re too far off to hear. Oh, now it’s 
a carol! I was wondering whether they’d play some good old Christmas 
chunes. Hope they’ll give us Good King Wencerlaz and one or two cheery 
ones. They’re partial to gloomy things for the most part, and times I’ve 
heard them play in a way that makes your blood run cold.” 

She was dissatisfied with the carols that followed, and testified her 
disapproval by giving vent to lugubrious little sighs and grunts from time to 
time. But Paddy liked the new kind of music, though it alarmed him by its 
aloof unfamiliarity at Christmastide. One carol he recognized—it was 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn—and the last carol made him feel icy-cold; and as it 
was played he forgot the little dark room in which he stood, the rain 
sleeting outside, the mystery on the other side of the wall. Instead, he felt as 
though he were standing in a white world, a world from which all human 
sights and 


sounds had been blotted out—there was nothing on the earth any longer 
save an illimitable expanse of frozen snow, and nothing in the air above 
save white flakes against a background of whirling gray. When the music 
stopped he was shivering. 


“Now it’s a fairy piece again!” cried Prue. 

And it was. This time the musicians played quietly, as if they had 
suddenly withdrawn to some far distance, and the violinist played on muted 
strings. There was no suggestion of fairy horns and elfin bugle-playing 
here, but it was true melody from fairyland none the less. As Paddy listened 
a quatrain from a poem came unbidden into his mind. He had read the lines 
earlier that evening in one of his new books, and they had lingered in his 
memory like some meaningless chant. Now the meaning had become plain. 


“Hush! Hark! the waits far up the street! 
A distant ghostly charm unfolds, 

Of magic music wild and sweet, 
Anomes and clarigolds.” 


Once again the unearthly strains died away; the witchery of their beauty 
lingered for a while in the air, vanishing at last; the silence was broken no 
more. Prue slid the shutter into place. 

“That’s all, Master Paddy.” 

They went back to the kitchen. 

“Mercy on us, it’s ten o’clock! What in conscience will Mrs Mary say if 
she finds out? It’s a thousand mercies she isn’t home yet. I never saw such 
a thing in 


my life—I made sure we’d been standing there about ten minutes. Don’t 
you ever let her know—she’d be fit to kill us both!” 

Paddy fled in guilty haste, horrified by the discovery and intent on 
escaping Mary. In this he was successful. Half an hour later the old woman 
came candle in hand to look at her charge before retiring for the night. He 
was asleep, but as the light fell on his face he stirred and murmured some 
words. 

““Magic music, wild and sweet’—what rubbish is he talking now?” said 
Mary to herself. “ ‘Anomes and clarigolds,—’tis some fancy nonsense he 
learns at his lessons, I suppose, and ’tis very like gibberish to my mind!” 

“I heard it—the magic music,” said the little sleeper drowsily. “Anomes 
and marigolds.” 

“You didn’t hear anything in this room except the rain on the windows,” 
said Mary firmly; “go to sleep and don’t talk nonsense!” 


And she took away the light. 


CHAPTER VII 


BLUEBELLS AND SIR AGRAVAINE 


I THINK we must be lost!” said Maggie, in tones of awe. 


Toby blinked behind his round glasses, and Paddy looked scared. The 
three children stood together amid a sea of delicate misty blue, the 
shimmering waves of which ran down a sloping bank at their feet and away 
among the trees as far as their eyes could see. In their arms lay huddled the 
young purple-blue of half-wakened wood-hyacinths, but their treasure was 
forgotten in the anxiety of the moment. Somehow—no one knew how— 
their nurse had mysteriously disappeared, leaving them alone two good 
miles from Werchester in an unfamiliar part of the world. 

“And Mary will be cross if you are home one minute later than half-past 
four!” said Maggie; “we heard her say so to you. Will she make Mr 
Brendon angry with you?” 

“If she can she will,” returned Paddy, rather dolorously. 

“What a baby you are to be afraid of Mary!” said Maggie with scorn. 
“Why, Toby put his tongue out at her the other day as bold as a lion! I am 
afraid you are a great coward!” 


Paddy accepted the rebuke meekly, and turned to look once more down 
the sloping bank. 

“I am nearly sure that there is a road down there,” he said, pointing 
away to the right; “let’s go down and see—shall we?” 

Half an hour’s fruitless search in the cold April winds had made his 
companions willing to agree to his request. They plunged through curling 
brown fern and flower-laden grass with all speed; but to their 
disappointment the road proved strange to all three. 

“Never mind, we’ll try it,” said Maggie. “We may meet some one who 
can tell us the way.” 

Ten minutes later the bluebell gatherers were thoroughly lost in a tangle 
of interminable white lanes, shrouded and remote under tall greenery. One 
might almost have thought that the world had entered into a conspiracy of 
silence against them, for they met no one and saw no house, nor was there 


any cheerful human or animal cry heard to guide or comfort them; even the 
birds had ceased to sing. They left the lanes at last and took to the fields, 
but here again bewilderment and disappointment awaited them. 

“We must get back to a road of some sort at once!” said Maggie; “we 
were silly to have tried footpaths. Is there a road on the other side of the 
hedge, Toby—can you see?” 

A thin place in the hedge enabled her brother to give an encouraging 
answer, and without more ado the three of them pushed and scrambled 
through spikes and 


prickles, and tumbled breathlessly on the hard earth at the other side. 
Maggie gave a loud cry. 

“Why, look, we’ve come out on the road that runs past Thragoness!” 

Paddy stared in amazement. Before his eyes lay a road, straight and 
white, and on the opposite side of the road, immediately in front of them, 
rose the hill of Thragoness, crowned with its stately house. 

“I can’t think how we managed to arrive here,” said Maggie, “but I am 
glad we have been so lucky. You’ll be at home just in time, Paddy. We’ll 
come with you to the door to see whether Mary is cross or not, and if she 
isn’t you may ask Mr Brendon if we may stop to tea.” 

Paddy agreed politely, though not very warmly. He was staring up at the 
hill Thragoness with a vague feeling of mistrust in his heart, for there was 
something strange and sinister about the house as it lay bathed in afternoon 
sunshine. Never had he seen the windows so lighted in the latter part of the 
day—some of them were glittering like gold and others looked almost 
blood-red. Even the windows in the inner left wing, cut off from the direct 
rays of the sun, glowed darkly with all manner of rich colors. Save for this 
lurid and unusual brightness, Thragoness wore its customary garb of serene 
and dignified loneliness. No one was in sight, and the children made their 
way up to the terrace, hushed in spite of themselves by the weird, unruffled 
quiet of the place. As they reached the great door Maggie and Toby turned 
to gaze at the wild red glories of the sky, 


while Paddy seized the dragon-knocker and struck a sounding blow. They 
heard it echoing and reéchoing in the corridor beyond, but no one came to 


let them in. They stood waiting; and as they waited a dark cloud covered 
the sun, and the colors faded from the terrace windows. Paddy shivered. 

“It’s cold here,” he said, and struck again. 

“It feels queer in this place,” said Toby. 

“It looks different over there,” said Maggie, pointing to the hills on the 
horizons. “I did not think there were quite so many peaks—and I can’t see 
the sea. But a sort of evening mist is coming up—I suppose it makes things 
look unlike themselves.” 

Paddy struck the door a third time. 

“I believe Mary is keeping me out on purpose, so that she can tell 
Brendon I was late,” he said angrily. “It’s mean of her! I’m not late! I’ve 
knocked three times, and she’s just pretending not to hear!” 

Anger lent him energy, and the next moment the knocker flew 
downwards with a crash that echoed far and wide. Paddy shrank back, 
appalled at the results of his own temerity. 

The echoes had not yet become silent when the door swung open with 
one sudden, furious movement, and some one stood on the threshold. But it 
was not Mary, not fat Prue, not even Brendon himself. The three children 
recoiled at sight of the strange, shapeless figure that confronted them—a 
hunchbacked, twisted creature clad in a fantastic dressing-gown. Maggie 
and Toby saw the odd dragon-shapes embroidered on the orange- 


red silk, but Paddy could look only at the face above the gown. It was quite 
a young face, very white, framed in dark hair, with dark blue, compelling 
eyes that fastened themselves on Paddy’s. 

“So! Who are you, may I ask—you, who dare to come knocking at my 
door?” 

The voice was very low, yet most penetratingly clear. 

“I’m Paddy—Paddy Tenthragon,” Paddy faltered. 

In a moment the dragon-face flushed dark red, as if with passion. But he 
spoke coolly, mockingly. 

“Indeed? And I am Hugh Tenthragon, so now we know each other. 
Come in, Paddy Tenthragon, come in. I am delighted to see you. And you 
two—who are you?” 

“Maggie and Toby Sherratt,” said Maggie, shivering. 

“Be off, Maggie and Toby Sherratt!” said the stranger. “You have no 
business here. Run away—away, I tell you!” 


Paddy heard a scared pattering behind him. He would have fled had he 
dared, but the dark, terrible eyes kept him motionless in his place. 

“Come in, Paddy Tenthragon” repeated the stranger, and Paddy found 
himself slowly entering. A shiver of repulsion ran through him as he stood 
close to the misshapen creature, and Hugh Tenthragon responded with a 
low, musical laugh. 

“Yes, you can’t escape me, Paddy Tenthragon. You can’t escape, so you 
must just make the best of your captivity. In you go!” 

The great door slammed behind him. Paddy looked round in an agony of 
surprise and terror, for delicate 


flowers graced the side-windows of the porch and a dark blue curtain hung 
over the archway. He was not in Thragoness at all. 

“Oh, please, I’ve come to the wrong house,” he gasped. “I meant to go 
to Thragoness. Please will you let me go? I did not mean to knock at your 
door.” 

“You live at Thragoness?” 

Paddy nodded, shuddering at the vengeful look that crept into the dark 
eyes above him. 

“Please let me go, please. I’ve 1-lost my way—I was picking bluebells 

“Any fool could see that! No, you shan’t go. I want to speak to you.” 

“But—please,” Paddy said again, “please, I didn’t mean to come here. I 
—TI don’t know where I am, and where Thragoness is. And——” 

“Thragoness is not very far away,” said the hunched figure; “you will be 
able to get back quite quickly after I have finished with you. This is Other 
Thragoness.” 

Paddy had hoped against hope that his dawning suspicion of the truth 
would prove unfounded, but at the words of doom his heart sank down and 
a dead weight of fear oppressed him, He had disobeyed Brendon, he had 
broken the iron rule, he was in Other Dragon’s Nest! For, though he never 
remembered hearing the name of Other Thragoness before, he did not need 
to be told that it was the Other Dragon’s Nest of his dreams and fancies. 

“The name is on the door; you might have seen it there if you had 
looked,” said the dragon. “Now that 


I have got you I’m going to keep you—until I’m tired of you. Don’t you try 
to escape, or it will be the worse for you. This way, please.” He swung back 
the dark curtain as he spoke. 

But Paddy hung back piteously. 

“Brendon will be dreffly angry,” he said entreatingly. “He said I was 
never to come into this house. I—I daren’t come in.” 

A fearful imprecation escaped the dragon’s lips. 

“Brendon said that, did he? Pll get even with him for that, and for one or 
two other little things as well. You needn’t look at me in that way, you 
young idiot, for I shan’t let you go. You have disobeyed Brendon; you’re in 
Other Thragoness—and now you had better do as you are told if you want 
to reach home alive. I tell you that for your comfort.” 

Paddy resisted no longer; since he had already disobeyed Brendon 
nothing else mattered much. In obedience to a push from the dragon’s 
strong young hand he went stumbling toward the curtain and passed out 
into what lay beyond. He had a confused impression that he stood in a 
corridor resembling the lower corridor at Thragoness in size, but as full of 
light and color as the other was gray and simple. The floor was richly 
carpeted; pictures and colored tapestry hung on the walls; and the fiery 
glow from the reddened windows seemed to fill the air. 

“Turn to your left and go straight on,” said the dragon. 

It was a slow journey, for the dragon did not walk 


fast. His steps were uneven and painful, and it took them three minutes to 
reach the end of the corridor, where another blue curtain hung. When this 
had been put aside Paddy found himself at the entrance to a wing that was 
totally unlike the corresponding wing on the other side of the wall. Here 
was no passage with doors: the curtain gave upon an enormous room that 
stretched from end to end of the wing. There were many windows on either 
side, and at the west end a deep oriel, surmounted by a wonderful rose 
window, filled the huge space with the same sinister light that had hung in 
the corridor. Dazed by terror, Paddy was only partially conscious of a vast 
loftiness about him and of strange sights and rich colors. He stood still, 
clutching his bluebells with hot fingers, his eyes mutely following the 
movements of the dragon’s huddled shape. Hugh Tenthragon made his way 
to a couch, flung himself down on it, and threw a striped rug over the gay 


dressing-gown. Then he lay watching Paddy with a curious fierce 
intentness. 

At last he spoke. 

“How long have you been living at Thragoness?” 

“I was there for a little time when I was a baby,” Paddy answered faintly. 
“And I came back a year ago, I think.” 

“A year! Brendon has kept his secret well! And where were you before 
that?” 

“I lived in G-gervingham with Auntie Vi and Uncle John.” 

“Auntie Vi?” 


“She was Mrs. Sherrington. They went away to live in a big town, so I 
came here.” 

“And did Brendon tell you about me?” 

“No, please.” 

“Nothing about me? You have never heard my name before?” 

“No, I don’t think s-so.” 

“Then what tarradiddles did he invent about the people who lived in this 
house?” 

“Please, he didn’t invent anything. He said I wasn’t to open the doors 
that belonged to Other Dragon’s Nest. But nobody told me who lived here.” 

“Who did you think it was?” 

“I—I thought p’r’aps it was a d-dragon and some fairies.” 

An elfish chuckle came from the couch. 

“Brendon hasn’t taught you much common sense, has he? Well, there 
aren’t any fairies here, but perhaps you are not so very far wrong about the 
dragon—no, not so very far wrong about him!” 

“Please mayn’t I go home?” Paddy implored. 

On a small table by the head of the couch stood a squat silver 
candlestick, curiously chased. The words had hardly been spoken before it 
came flying through the air in Paddy’s direction. The child had neither time 
nor power to move, but luckily for him the dragon’s aim was wild. A crash 
of glass told him that the candlestick had sailed through a window into the 
garden. 

“If you dare to ask that again! You'll go home when it is my pleasure, 
not when it is yours—and just at 


present it’s ten to one you don’t go home at all. I have lots of ways of 
getting rid of people who displease me.” 

As he spoke he fixed his eyes on Paddy with a look so menacing and so 
mysterious that the involuntary visitor stood rooted to the ground. 

“There’s a cellar below this room, and a trapdoor leading down to it. 
And in the cellar I have a barrel of brine—it’s full of pickled children, 
nicely salted down. They came trespassing here, and I didn’t like them. But 
I like them very much—pickled!” 

Paddy felt rather sick. The dragon interpreted his hunted glance round 
the room. 

“You are thinking that you could run away quickly, my little friend? No, 
you could not! I have only to touch this bell’—he pointed to a dangling 
blue rope—‘and some one would be here in thirty seconds at most to 
dispose of you as I saw fit. And I have only to touch this red rope on my 
right, and Brendon will be at my service. I think I won’t touch the blue rope 
to-day, but the red rope—well, we’ll see. I suppose you’d, rather face 
Brendon than the pickling-tub, wouldn’t you? You shall have Brendon if 
you’re good. In about ten minutes I’m going to summon him here to have 
the best surprise of his life. He’ll be awfully pleased to find that you have 
disobeyed him and have let out his carefully guarded secret. But I shan’t 
summon him yet—not till you have told me a little more—a little more.” 

“Oh, please don’t tell him,” Paddy sobbed, too much shaken by the 
alternative prospects held out before him to care very greatly whether or no 
a second silver 


candlestick rewarded his second request. “I didn’t mean to be naughty 

“You'll tell him yourself if you make a noise like that!” said the dragon. 
“The door over there leads into his study.” 

Through eyes half blinded with tears Paddy gazed for the first time on 
the other side of the forbidden door. The sight of it sent a cold thrill through 
him; at any moment it might open to admit Brendon. And if Brendon 
came.... 

“He isn’t coming yet,” said the dragon. “I can always tell when Brendon 
is coming. Sit down in that chair and answer my questions. First, what has 
Brendon told you about your father and mother? Nothing? What have other 
people told you?” 


Paddy told the little he knew. It was fragmentary enough—he could give 
his father’s name, and could state that he was Brendon’s cousin and had 
once lived at Thragoness. 

“Has any one told you where they are now?” 

“They are in heaven,” said Paddy. 

The dragon laughed. 

“It’s unlikely. Who told you they were dead?” 

“Auntie—Auntie Vi did.” 

“Well, perhaps you would like a little additional information about your 
dear parents,” said the dragon. “I hated them both. I hated your dear papa 
and I hated your dear mamma, and because you are their son I hate you. 
They deserved my hatred and they have had it in full measure. People I 
don’t like generally 


pay for it sooner or later. Now you know why Brendon rook such trouble to 
keep you out of Other Thragoness—he knew that if I caught you 
trespassing I should make myself unpleasant. Thragoness is his house, to 
do what he likes with, Other Thragoness is mine, to do what I like with. He 
is my brother and a fool into the bargain. Years ago I wanted him to shut 
his house and come to live with me. He wouldn’t—he said we should be 
more at liberty if we were independent. Now I know why he said it. He 
wanted to have you at Thragoness if he could. After all I said lie dared to 
bring you to Thragoness when he knew I didn’t want you on the hill! But 
Pll get even with him yet! And you—you’ll suffer for your parents’ sins. 
Pll get him here and tell him you disobeyed him on purpose—and then 
you'll catch it! Brendon won’t be trifled with, and I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you get into trouble. Aha! you don’t like the thought of that, do 
you?” 

He took the red rope into his hand and swayed it gently to and fro. 

“No, I won’t, though! I won’t! After all, that wouldn’t punish you half 
enough for being your father’s son, or punish him half enough for thwarting 
me by bringing you here. It would be over too soon! And besides—it’s 
Brendon I want to punish most. I’ll teach him to run counter wishes about 
you: 

A string of words followed, most of them fortunately unintelligible to 
Paddy. 


“And I know how to pay him out, too,” the dragon added, dropping the 
red rope, “Oh, you wait a little, 


Master Paddy Tenthragon! You and Brendon are going to have a happy 
time. I’m going to enjoy myself!” 

He touched an electric hand-bell. Paddy thought drearily that the house 
must be full of bells. 

“We will have some tea now. I’m sure you are hungry after your long 
walk. Yates”—to a man who appeared between the folds of the curtain 
—‘“bring tea for two, please. I have a visitor. You need not tell Mary 
Rashdale who he is.” 

The man disappeared. The dragon turned to Paddy, and a faint smile 
curved the corners of his mouth as he addressed his astonished guest. 

“Now, Patric, you can just take measures to prevent our being 
interrupted. Go across to the door and slip the bolt beneath the handle.” 

One wild thought of escape flashed into Paddy’s mind while he stood 
with his hand on the forbidden door. There was only this slight barrier 
between himself and Brendon—should he throw it back and trust to 
Brendon’s mercy? After all, perhaps Brendon would understand and 
forgive—would believe his word rather than that of the fearful being on the 
sofa. His fingers closed uncertainly on the handle—and then a velvet-soft 
voice spoke purringly from, the couch: 

“Better not, my Patric—better not. You don’t know what Brendon can 
do when he tries—and you don’t know what I can do either. Better not 
make both your dear cousins angry with you at the same time—better not!” 

Trembling, Paddy shot the bolt. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE DRAGON’S CLUTCH 


Hus did not speak again until Yates had returned, pushing a little 


wheeled table which he placed in front of the couch. Deft and silent, the 
man poured out tea for the strange pair, handed their cups to them, and 
supplied them with thinly cut bread-and-butter. 

“Thanks, Yates—we shan’t need you any longer,” the dragon said; and 
as the man withdrew he added, “That is my special factotum, devoted to the 
service of Other Thragoness and its owner. He does anything I ask— 
anything. He is especially useful when there’s work on hand in the cellar. 
Make yourself quite at home, Patric. That’s a very good kind of cake there 
—Mary Rashdale made it.” 

Paddy was not disposed to make himself at home. With the dragon’s 
eyes upon him he managed to choke down his bread-and-butter and drink 
his tea, but he could not touch the chocolate fingers or the round golden- 
brown cake, despite the urbane persuasions of the dragon. Having finished 
his scanty meal, he had nothing to do but sit staring wretchedly at the cup 
and plate—a flat, shallow cup with a dark blue dragon running round it and 
a plate with two little dark blue dragons chasing each other. The best tea- 
service at 


Thragoness bore the same design, he remembered, but their dragons were 
all green. 

“If you won’t have any more we might as well finish our conversation,” 
the dragon said blandly. “Touch the bell for Yates, will you? I hope you 
haven’t forgotten which bell I use for him—if you rang the wrong one the 
results would be serious. Thanks.” 

When Yates had wheeled away the table the dragon remained in a brown 
study for some minutes. Emerging therefrom he demanded: 

“What do you call Brendon when you speak to him?” 

“I call him ‘Brendon,’ ” said Paddy, much puzzled. 

“You do, do you? I thought Brendon was too old-fashioned to permit 
that. D’you know what relation he is to you?” 


“Cousin,” answered Paddy, more puzzled than before. 

The dragon gave another impish chuckle. “O conscientious Brendon!” 
he said mockingly “Told you that, did he?” 

“Isn’t he my cousin?” Paddy quavered, shrinking under the 
contemptuous amusement in the dragon’s eyes. 

“Oh, by all means,” said the dragon, with a fresh burst of merriment. “I 
never said he wasn’t. He’s your cousin, my good child—oh, yes!” 

His uncanny mirth died as suddenly as it had sprung to life. 

“So am I your cousin,” he went on, “and as such I have a right to know 
something of your history. It’s a marvel that Brendon has kept his secret so 
well. I suppose 


he has taken good care to make you quiet and obedient—and even if you 
weren’t the dividing walls are very thick! He bribed Yates not to tell me, I 
suppose, and of course the Rashdales and Ellen are under his thumb. And I 
never see anyone from the village save the gardeners and the lawyer and 
the doctor—no doubt they have been warned to keep their mouths shut. On 
the whole he has managed very well. But don’t people ask you questions, 
young man? Ask about your precious papa and mamma? They don’t? I 
expect Brendon keeps you away from inquisitive tongues, then. So he calls 
you his cousin? Oh, I know him well enough—he feels he has no right to 
his proper title while he is playing the part of a wicked, fairy-tale—Oh, yes, 
he’s your cousin! Now tell me about yourself.” 

In a short time Huge Tenthragon was in full possession of the facts of 
Paddy’s brief life-history. Sometimes he interrupted the story with an angry 
question, comment, or exclamation; and when it came to an end he gave a 
short, sarcastic laugh. 

“A very pretty tale, prettily told. So Brendon thinks he is going to keep 
me in ignorance of your being here, does he? For how long, I wonder?” 

“The d-doctor says I mustn’t go to school till I’m nine. 

“H’mph! Lucky for him that I keep away from his house. I must have 
given him more of a shock than he liked when I walked into his room 
unannounced and tried the handle of his dressing-room door. We had 
quarreled and parted earlier in the evening—and I 


wanted to continue the argument. First time I’d entered Thragoness for a 
good many years, that was. He thought I would never come in. Don’t know 
why I chose to come that night—never felt like making a visit to it before 
or since.” 

“Don’t you like Thragoness?” Paddy asked, a wild throb of joy at his 
heart. In Thragoness, then, he was safe from the dragon. 

He was unprepared for the effect of his words. Hugh’s white face 
flushed a deep, painful crimson and then became deathly pale, while his 
eyes glittered with a bright, dangerous light. 

“Like Thragoness? If it were mine to-morrow the first thing I’d do 
would be to have it blown up and every vestige of the fiendish place 
destroyed! Like Thragoness, indeed!” 

Then, dropping his voice to the silkiest of murmurs, he said cooingly: 

“But I may take a fancy to the house now you are in it, Paddy—who 
knows? Won’t that be nice for you? Stop, though, I mustn’t become too 
fond of it, or I may interfere with the other little enjoyment I propose to 
have. Still, I may be able to look in on you now and again.” 

He paused, smiling to himself. 

“I expect you would like to know what I am going to do. Well, first of 
all Pm going to postpone telling Brendon about your disobedience this 
afternoon. Isn’t that kind of me?” 

“Yes,” faltered Paddy, seeing that some answer was 


expected. He ought to have felt relieved by the promise, but he was certain 
that there was an ominous meaning behind the dragon’s honeyed words. 

“I don’t quite know when I shall tell him,” mused the dragon. “It seems 
a pity to get you into such an awful scrape, doesn’t it? So unfortunate that 
you did just exactly what he told you not to do and strayed into the 
company of the very person from whose evil influence and revengeful 
nature he was most anxious to guard you! Deeply regrettable! I shall have 
to think the matter over before I tell him, and in the meantime I should like 
to see a little more of you, for you strike me as a modest and well- 
conducted little boy and a creditable result of Brendon’s training. Maybe 
Pll try my hand at child-training, too, and see what I can make of you! That 
also is a matter requiring some thought—but it would serve Brendon right 
if I undertook the task!” 


Paddy gained nothing from this long speech save an impression that the 
dragon desired a second visit from him, and the bare thought of it turned 
his throat to ice. He could not speak, and the silken voice went on: 

“So come to me to-morrow—at five o’clock.” 

“T can’t!” Paddy almost wailed. 

“Oh, can’t you?” the dragon jeered softly, his fingers straying toward the 
red bell-rope. “Can’t you, Paddy? Think it over. Suppose that to-morrow I 
told you that I had decided not to tell Brendon at all?” 

“Will you?” the boy asked, fearing to hope. 

“I might,” said the dragon. “Possibly I might. Hadn’t you better come 
to-morrow to find out?” 


“I can’t,” Paddy murmured again. 

“Oh, well!” said the dragon carelessly; “then we’ll have Brendon in, and 
he shall administer justice.” He touched the rope. “Shall I pull it, Paddy?” 

There was a breathless gasp of “No!” from the victim; and the dragon 
dropped his hand, smiling still. 

“Sensible child! Now let me show you out. You know the door opening 
into the main corridor? You shall go out that way. Of course”—with a 
mocking little laungh—‘‘you may find Brendon waiting on the other side! 
Now remember—to-morrow at five! If you don’t come sd 

He smiled malevolently down at the terror-stricken face, and did not 
finish the sentence until he had limped to the forbidden door with Paddy. 
Then: 

“—I might come to fetch you myself. Who knows?” he ended. “Off you 


m? 


go 

Paddy stumbled through the doorway, the words ringing in his ears. The 
door closed behind him; he was safe in the Thragoness corridor, cool, dark, 
and empty. 

Slowly he took his way in the direction of the playroom, wondering 
whether he would escape capture and disgrace. Of his forthcoming 
interview with the dragon he dared not think, for his next meeting with 
authority demanded all the mental energy he had in store. How should he 
evade the questionings that were sure to come? How shun Brendon’s 
searching glance? How contrive to keep his dreadful secret? 

He had not long to wait before his queries were answered. As he passed 
the study door Brendon’s voice 


hailed him; and with lagging footsteps he obeyed the summons. 

“Why, Paddy, we thought you were lost! Mary was asking me to go 
down to Victoria Lodge and find out what had become of you. What kept 
you?” 

“We lost our way,” said Paddy, not realizing that discovery would have 
been inevitable had Brendon reached Victoria Lodge. “We lost nurse in the 
wood, and then we c-couldn’t find the way home. I—I didn’t mean to be 
late, Brendon.” 

“I’m sure you didn’t. Are you very tired? I have half an hour to spare— 
would you like me to bring you your supper in bed? Mary is rather-———” 

Weary and frightened as he was, Paddy could supply the missing word 
and could feel languidly grateful for the kindly suggestion. He managed to 
summon the ghost of a smile to his lips as he was swung, bluebells and all, 
into his cousin’s arms and carried upstairs. 

It was a comfort to be in his own little room away from the sights of 
Other Thragoness, with the shining bolts drawn across the door to prevent 
the dreadful wicked dragon from entering. It was also comforting to have 
Brendon with him instead of Mary, for Brendon did not grumble about 
missing buttons, allowed you to splash in your bath, and did not make you 
kneel down at his knee to repeat your prayers aloud. Paddy hated saying his 
prayers to Mary’s stiff white apron—he much preferred to be alone by the 
side of his bed with Brendon at the window looking out at the stars. 
Brendon never asked questions—and this was a very good thing indeed 


on a night when it was necessary to pray that a certain dragon might die 
suddenly before five o’clock on the following afternoon. 

More than once during that half-hour Paddy came very near to 
acknowledging his luckless disobedience; it seemed absurd to suppose that 
a Brendon who put you to bed with stories and hot milk and sponge cakes 
could be unkind enough to punish you frightfully hard for something you 
truly had not meant to do. Yet the dragon had declared positively that 
Brendon would be very angry, and doubtless the dragon knew—he was a 
clever dragon. Besides, the dragon had promised to make Brendon believe 
that the transgression was deliberate, and of course Brendon would believe 
him ... of course. The transgressor was still trying to shudder out his tale 


when Mary’s large person filled the door space and her eyes looked 
disapprovingly at the cousins. 

“It’s more than time Master Patric was asleep,” she said. 

“And it’s considerably more than time that I dressed for dinner,” said 
Brendon, rising leisurely from the end of Paddy’s bed; “we’ll finish that 
story to-morrow, old man. Good-night and sweet dreams to you.” 

He bent down to kiss the upturned face. Paddy clung to him tightly, and 
in that moment confession fairly trembled on his lips. But Mary’s eye was 
upon him; the words knotted in his throat; he could not speak. 

“Good-night, Paddy boy.” said Brendon, and was gone. 


Mary walked about the room in displeased silence. Presently Paddy 
broke it by a timid question: 

“Mary, would Brendon be very angry if—if I disobeyed him by 
mistake?” 

“That sounds to me uncommonly like nonsense, Master Paddy. Once 
you’ve been told to do this or that then there’s no possibility of mistake. 
Don’t you ever try to decieve Mr Brendon by rubbish of that kind, for 
there’s nothing he hates like deceit. If you try to pretend to him that you 
didn’t know you were disobeying him, he’ll punish you twice as hard, for 
he’ll know that such a thing couldn’t be true—wouldn’t possibly be true, 
Master Paddy.” 

She came over to the bedside and stood looking down sternly upon him. 

“What have you been doing, Master Paddy?” 

“Nothing,” said Paddy; “not anything. I was only thinking—” He 
wondered that his voice sounded so clear and confident and that the lie 
came out with such ease. 

“Well, don’t think!” said Mary crossly. 

And with her words his last hope died. Mary and the dragon both knew 
Brendon very well; they had both said that Brendon would not pardon his 
innocent transgression; he would not risk making the appeal he longed to 
make. No, if only the dragon would keep merciful silence, the secret should 
be hidden with the utmost care; no one should ever find out that he had 
visited Other Dragon’s Nest. 

“T’ve told Mary a story already,” Paddy thought 


shiveringly; “that would make it ever so much worse if Brendon were to 
hear. It was a good thing I didn’t tell him—I nearly did, ever so nearly.” 
With these dismal reflections he composed himself to sleep. 


CHAPTER Ix 


RED WINE OF ALICANTE 


Durme the next day Paddy’s bedtime resolution wavered more than 


once; again and again he struggled to tell his story in the hope that perhaps 
after all Mary and the dragon had made a mistake about Brendon but every 
attempt failed before swift remembrance of some ominous warning from 
their lips. As his holiday custom was, he spent the morning at the three 
farms in his cousin’s company, and although the time was not pleasant it 
was a relief to be away from the neighborhood of Other Thragoness. While 
he fed the puff-ball chickens at Rose Meadow, gathered long purples in the 
pastures at Shard, and played with Mrs Penny Cleam’s white kittens, he 
could hide from the remembrance of what had happened yesterday and of 
what was still to come, pushing it away with all his might as often as it 
came back to him. Nevertheless, his silence and abstraction were so marked 
that Brendon said jestingly: 

“You look as though you had made up your mind never to speak again, 
Paddy! Did you lose your tongue as well as yourself among the bluebells 
yesterday?” 

The question did not demand an answer, but Paddy took fright and 
escaped Brendon at the earliest opportunity. He was taking a little forlorn 
pleasure in swinging 


on a gate when he beheld Toby and Maggie Sherratt running down the lane. 
They came up to him at once and poured out a breathless tale of adventure. 
It appeared that they had run at top speed down to the road again, and 
having been fortunate enough to fall in with the baker on his rounds they 
had confided their alarming tale to him as he drove them home. To their 
unbounded interest he had told them that the dragon was only Mr 
Tenthragon’s poor deformed brother, who lived in a house exactly like 
Thragoness and who was never seen outside its grounds. He had related 
one or two stories of Hugh Tenthragon’s eccentricities, and had left them at 
their own house in a state of wild excitement. 


“But we haven’t said a word to any one else,” said Maggie, “because 
nurse got home before us and promised us each a bag of sweets if we 
wouldn’t tell Mother that she lost us in the wood. I believe she was talking 
to her young man, and that’s why we could not find her! And she knew 
about your cousin Hugh, of course; she said that when you first came to 
live here Mr Brendon was very anxious that you shouldn’t know anything 
about him while you were little enough to be frightened—and I suppose 
that is why we were not told about him either. Nurse is awfully frightened 
now; she is afraid that Mr Brendon will come round to our house to say she 
lost you and that you went to Other Thragoness—besides, we none of us 
knew what had happened to you, and that was very scaring indeed. We 
asked the baker whether Mr Hugh would kill you, 


but he laughed and said Mr Hugh wasn’t crazy enough for that.” 

“What did he do? Did he hurt you?” Toby asked. 

“No,” said Paddy. “He asked me some questions, and then he gave me 
some tea, and then he took me back to Thragoness.” 

“Why, he was quite nice after all!” exclaimed Maggie. “How queer that 
Mr Brendon should not let you know him when he is your very own 
cousin! Did Mr Brendon scold you for losing your way?” 

“No, I—I didn’t tell him.” 

“Nurse will be glad to hear that,” said Maggie; “she will give you sweets 
—lovely sweets, Paddy, from old Mrs Bessant’s shop. Toby had carraway 
comfits and honey-drops and I had clove candy and treacle toffee.” 

“I don’t want sweets,” said Paddy. 

“Well, if nurse gives them to us to give to you, may we keep them?” 

"Yes 

“Then we will! Now tell us some more.” 

But Paddy was very uncommunicative. Having closed the Sherratts’ 
mouths with the bribe destined for himself, he had no intention of giving 
them any more information about his visit to the hidden house. They left 
him with an indignant, “You’re as cross and horrid as your nasty dragon- 
cousin!” Paddy was glad to see them depart; their presence brought back 
painful memories. 

He was alone all afternoon, for Brendon went to Lett’s Land and Mary 
was busy. When five o’clock came it 


found him standing outside the forbidden door in the passage, trying hard 
to summon up courage to knock on the panels. He did not know why or 
how he had come; he knew only that he dared not disobey Hugh’s order, 
and that, bad as it was to be here, it would be infinitely worse to be in 
hiding with the dragon in pursuit. Yet obedience had its limits—his hand 
shakingly refused to do his will. 

Suddenly the door slid softly inward, and Yates stood before him. 

“Mr Hugh is waiting for you, sir,” he said, in a wooden tone of voice. 
“And”—this spoken low—“‘he isn’t best pleased at having had to wait.” 

Paddy looked up fearfully into the face above him. Yates had a plain 
English name, but his olive complexion, heavy dark mustache, and dark 
hair gave him the look of a Spaniard. He was not an attractive man; and 
certain words of the dragon’s came into Paddy’s mind—words not 
unconnected with the tub of pickled children in the cellar. 

“I don’t want to come,” he said miserably; “please, I don’t want to 
come.” 

“Oh, you’d better come in,” said Yates, showing his teeth in a curious 
smile. “It isn’t safe to cross Mr Hugh, sir, and perhaps it won’t be as bad as 
you think. Come along.” 

Then, either pitying the victim’s indecision or afraid that even now 
Paddy would disobey the command, the man stepped forward, laid a hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, and dragged him forcibly into Other Thragoness. He 


half led, half carried, his weeping prisoner down the luxurious corridor, 
drew aside the dark blue curtain and set him in the archway. Paddy and the 
dragon were alone together. 

The dragon was lying on his couch, covered by rugs. At first he did not 
deign to take any notice of his visitor, who waited in the shadow of the 
curtain, scarcely daring to breathe. 

“So you have condescended to come at last!” the dragon snarled, 
breaking the silence with unexpected energy. “Why didn’t you come at the 
time I said?” 

“I was fr-frightened,” Paddy owned wretchedly. He could not 
prevaricate to Hugh; the fierce dark eyes fairly screwed the truth out of 
him. 

“What business had you to be frightened? It’s a good thing you made up 
your mind to do as you were told! I think I shall tell Brendon after all— 


there! Serve you right for not coming at the proper time.” 

He waited to observe the effect of this remark. 

“Oho! Somebody is very much afraid of Brendon, I perceive! Well, 
perhaps I won’t tell him if you behave yourself to-day and amuse me. I am 
fairly good-tempered when I am amused. It amuses me to see you looking 
so white and scared, and it amuses me to think of the way I’m paying out 
my excellent brother for having brought you to Thragoness. So I think you 
may sit down on that chair and talk to me. D’you want anything to eat? 
Children are generally hogs. If you would like some cake you may ring for 
Yates.” 


“I don’t want any, th-thank you,” Paddy said, sitting down on the 
extreme edge of a little low chair. 

The dragon surveyed him thoughtfully. 

“Fortunately for you, Patric, you are not like your dear papa,” he said. 
“If you had been you would have joined your young companions in the 
pickling-tub. But you don’t resemble that estimable gentleman, I rejoice to 
note. There’s just a faint look of Brendon about you—and I’m rather fond 
of Brendon. And when you wear that anxious look you remind me of some 
one else I liked. So for the present you have escaped the tub.” 

He paused to look at Paddy with a malicious twinkle. 

“Now you may talk, Paddy. Keep me amused. If you don’t the red rope 
is ready to my hand, and I will ring and ask Brendon to take you away. Yes, 
that heartbroken expression of yours is exquisitely funny—I only wish your 
dear papa were here to see it. Perhaps it might remind him of another small 
boy whom he tormented years ago. It’s a great pity he isn’t here. I’m sure 
he would find the situation even funnier than I do. Don’t begin to cry, child; 
your dear papa was a great believer in self-control. Besides, there is a little 
more that I wish to say to you—will you listen or won’t you?” 

Then he added crossly: 

“Well, it’s not much use talking until you’ve recovered your wits—here, 
bring that chair of yours a little nearer and P11 show you some pictures that 
came all the way from Japan.” 

The pictures were rather like bits of a dreadful dream 


—dqueer men and women and distorted landscapes. Yet they had a certain 
charm about them—Paddy liked the dark blue lakes and the green distant 
mountains capped with snow and the cherry trees dangling with fruit and 
the wicked-looking white storks bunched sleepily on one red leg. When the 
dragon shut the book Paddy’s chin had ceased to quiver. 

“I had a row with Yates last night,” said Hugh calmly. “He of course 
denied that Brendon had bribed him to keep silence about you. He vowed 
that Brendon had ‘asked’ him not to tell. All rubbish, I don’t doubt. I nearly 
sacked him on the spot, but he’s useful to me, so I am keeping him. But he 
is sworn to secrecy now, for I in my turn have ‘asked’ him not to tell, with 
lots of gold as a reward. Then I got hold of Ellen Rashdale and ‘asked’ her 
likewise, after frightening her with promises of sending her off without 
notice. She took the bribe in a weak moment—and now she won’t dare to 
say a word. The other Rashdales are hand in glove with Brendon, and it’s 
no use trying to buy them over. If either of them saw you, the game would 
be up at once. Keep out of their way.” 

“Am—am I to come here again?” asked Paddy. 

“You are, dear child, unless I change my mind. I’m very seldom in the 
same mind for two days running. I’ve changed it two or three times since I 
saw you last. But I don’t mean to tell Brendon until you cease to amuse me. 
Floods of tears won’t save you then, Paddy, but you needn’t cry to-day! 
Have you squared those 


children yet—those Sherratt children? What did you say?” 

Paddy faltered out the story of the meeting. 

“I daresay they’ll keep quiet; at any rate, it’s nobody’s fault if they don’t, 
And now to arrange a suitable means of entrance and exit for you! There 
are a number of doors that you won’t be able to use, but here is a key that 
unlocks your ‘forbidden door,’ the door in the corridor, a spare-room door, 
and the study door—but the study door is never locked unless I’m cross 
with Brendon! Don’t leave your property about.” 

He thrust a hand into the pocket of his dressing-gown and produced a 
silver key, which he handed to Paddy with the most courteous air. 

“Long life to our—friendship, Paddy Tenthragon! Would that your papa 
and mamma could see how famously their little son gets on with his 
cousin! They wouldn’t be able to see the dear little creature’s face for dirt 
and tears—pity you didn’t think to wash before paying an afternoon call, 


Patric!—but I’m sure they would be delighted to know he had made Hugh’s 
acquaintance at last. It was what they were most anxious to avoid. And dear 
Brendon—isn’t it sad that he isn’t here either? How one wishes he could 
join our happy little party! One feels almost tempted to ring the bell and bid 
him welcome!” 

As he spoke his voice changed rapidly. 

“Mary Two, get out! I don’t want you here!” 

“Mr. Hugh—’” said Other Mary’s voice from behind the curtain. 


“Get out!” said the dragon. “I have a visitor.” 

He waited for a little time before he spoke again. 

“You had a narrow escape then, Paddy. That’s the worst of having no 
doors—one is liable to be taken by surprise. Still, ’'m pretty good at feeling 
that people are coming, even when I can’t hear them. I hate being shut in, 
Patric; that’s why there are so few doors in my house. You will probably 
find this peculiarity of mine a little trying to your nerves, but time does 
wonders; you'll grow accustomed to it. This wing used to be exactly like 
the corresponding wing on the other side, but as soon as the house belonged 
to me I had the ground floor changed—I made them knock down all the 
partition walls and throw all the rooms and the passage into this one big 
room. I can cut my big room up into little ones by means of curtains or 
sliding doors—you can see them if you look. Now, young man, it’s your 
turn to talk.” 

By dint of questioning and teasing he obtained a little information from 
his guest; for Paddy was in no condition to speak without being prompted. 
The dragon was not long in wearying of his self-appointed task. 

“I’ve had enough of you now,” he said roughly. “When can you come 
to-morrow?” 

After this had been settled, he burrowed down among the cushions and 
drew the rugs over him. 

“May I go home?” Paddy asked, in a small whisper. 

“Find your own way out, and I hope Brendon will catch you!” was the 
dragon’s encouraging permission to depart. 


Paddy chose the corridor exit, having no fancy for experimenting with 
the doors upstairs. He did not venture to speak to his awful host again, and 


hardly drew breath until he found himself safe in Thragoness. 

Even then his troubles were not at an end. When he knocked at the study 
door the hands of the clock pointed to a quarter to seven, and on his 
dismayed ears fell the grave question, “Why are you so late, Patric?” 

“I didn’t know the time,” came hastily and untruthfully from the 
laggard. 

To his horror Brendon turned, put a hand under his charge’s chin, and 
tilted the boy’s face so that he could look into the blue eyes. “Say that 
again, Paddy,” he commanded. 

Before the calm gaze Paddy flinched, and a burning red crept into his 
face. Brendon dropped his hand. 

“I see,” he said quietly. “You may go, Patric.” 

The dismissal was so unexpected that at first Paddy stood waiting in 
piteous bewilderment. But as Brendon took no further notice of him he 
slowly realized that the interview was ended and that its abrupt termination 
was due to his detected lie. The knowledge stung; he had never before been 
dismissed without a word of forgiveness. 

“Good-night, Brendon,” he ventured. 

“Have you anything to add to that?” Brendon asked. 

Paddy hung his head 

“Then you may go,” Brendon told him, quietly still. 

So this was to be the result of forced visits to Other Dragon’s Nest! 
Paddy had not anticipated troubles other 


than those consequent on discovery, and as he went away some of the old 
buried fear of Brendon stole over him again, making him feel lonely and 
sad. 

He was not happy when morning came and the world had to be faced 
anew; it was a shrinking and despondent child who made reluctant entry 
into the dining-room. He was relieved to find that no further allusion was 
made to his misdeed; but he fancied that there was a slight constraint in his 
guardian’s manner—a constraint that suddenly made it impossible to take a 
play-day at Penny Cleam. He wandered disconsolately in the garden till 
Brendon had gone, and then made a poor attempt to amuse himself with his 
toys. 

Uncomfortable to be in the playroom with the dragon not so very far 
away! Paddy jumped up in swift alarm when soft, flat-footed steps came 


down the passage an hour later, but his panic was short-lived, for the 
newcomer was only Ellen Rashdale of Other Dragon’s Nest. She came in 
stealthily, looking all round her. 

“Mr Hugh wants you at once, Master Paddy. You can go through Mr 
Brendon’s study.” 

The lid of the treasure-chest slipped down with a crash. 

“Master Paddy, how did you get into Mr Hugh’s clutches? He is a very 
limb of wickedness, begging his pardon, and Mr Brendon would be fair 
beside himself to know you were in his power. Don’t go no further, dear— 
go and tell Mr Brendon straight!” 

“II can’t, Ellen,” Paddy said unhappily. “Hugh 


could get me into a dreffle row—he said so. I’m afraid to tell.” 

“Master Paddy, it’s sorry you’ll be if you don’t. I know Mr Brendon’s 
stern-like, but he’s just as good as Mr Hugh is bad. It’d be better to be 
punished by Mr Brendon than kept in bondage by Mr Hugh, who is just as 
cruel as the deep sea itself. I know what I’m talking about, for I could tell 
you scores of the bitter revengeful things he has done. Once he had a 
grudge against two people—they were a husband and a wife—and he took 
away their one little child. Just think of that now! And the poor mother 
breaking her heart for her little lost baby. That’s what Mr Hugh is like, sir, 
cruel like that.” 

“D-did he put the baby in the pickling-tub?” Paddy questioned fearfully. 

“The what?” said Ellen, staring. “Never you mind what became of the 
baby, Master Paddy—lI only told you the story to show you what Mr Hugh 
was like. Tell Mr Brendon, lovey; you’ll never be happy till you do. I’d tell 
him myself, but I’m feared of Mr Hugh. Don’t you be deceived by gifts and 
sweet ways. He can be like honey for sweetness and gentleness when he 
chooses, but you keep clear of him as you would of a snake. Suppose you 
follow Mr Brendon down to the farms now and tell him? Do, dearie!” 

Paddy wavered, uncertain which course to take. In the distance they 
heard the faint, angry tinkle of the dragon’s bell. 

“He’s a-ringing,” cried Ellen, alarmed. “You'll have 


to come back along of me now; it’s too late 
But mind what I say—you tell Mr Brendon.” 


I daren’t go back without you. 


She hurried Paddy with her into Other Dragon’s Nest, and then, laying a 
finger on her lips to signify that the conversation was to be kept secret, she 
slipped behind the folds of the dark blue curtain and was seen no more. 

“Come along, slow-coach” mocked the dragon. “Not best pleased at the 
summons, are you? But don’t show me a sulky face, for it isn’t wise to do 
that.” 

He was lying on his accustomed couch, and as he spoke he motioned 
Paddy to the stairway. 

“I want you to learn your way about Other Thragoness; it will be easier 
for us both when you know it. To-day you had better keep to this wing. No 
one will see you; you may roam about as freely as you choose, for Mary 
Two and Nestor are both in the other wing spring-cleaning the library, 
which is too near the kitchens to be safe for you. Go to the upstairs rooms 
first.” 

Paddy obeyed. The upper floor was quite deserted, but he had an 
uncanny fear that some strange wild creature might leap upon him, or that 
Mary and Brendon might appear—considerations which prevented him 
from enjoying fully the beauty of the rooms through which he passed. 
Afterward he had a confused impression of a rich loveliness very foreign to 
the simplicity of Thragoness—of delicate scents and fragrances, of deep, 
sumptuous colors, of graceful shapes. There was 


nothing in Other Thragoness that was not perfect of its kind, although a 
severe taste might have found something barbaric in the wild profusion of 
beauty. Paddy shrank from it all, but he could not have told what caused his 
distaste. The only part he liked was the dancing-floor; that at least was 
familiar and could be looked at with less sense of guilt. But even here he 
met disenchantment; there was no solemn moonlight glamor to cast a spell 
of witchery over the long empty room. He was glad to make his way 
downstairs again. 

“D’you like my house?” asked the dragon. 

“It’s prettier than Thragoness,” temporized Paddy. 

“Of course it is. Now you may explore this part of it.” 

Paddy went timidly from end to end of the enormous room. Here again 
were treasures manifold. He could not tell that the pictures on the walls 
were rare works of art, that the tapestries and stone vases were almost 
priceless; that the case of illuminated manuscripts was unrivaled in Europe; 


that the violin lying carelessly on a table was a magnificent Stradivarius. 
But he saw enough to awe and impress him; clearly the dragon was well 
stored with treasure. 

“Well, now you know your way about,” said the dragon. “That is all I 
want of you at present, but mind you come at six o’clock as we arranged. 
No—wait. Would you like some wine? I’m going to have some, and you 
may join me.” 

“I don’t want it,” Paddy stammered. 

“Can’t help that—you’ve got to have it. Pour out 


a glass for yourself and one for me, and don’t smash the decanter, because 
it is seventeenth-century glass.” 

He pointed to a narrow side-table covered with a white cloth. Upon it 
stood a decanter of some dark red wine, two slender-stemmed glasses, and 
a Shallow silver dish of pink and white almond comfits. 

“Please, I’m not thirsty,” Paddy protested, “I d-don’t think Brendon 
would like me to drink it. I—I think he never drinks it himself—please 
don’t make me.” For answer the dragon flung back his wrappings and rose 
from his couch, looking down at Paddy with bright, menacing eyes. 

“Brendon is half an anchorite and half a Puritan, with a mixture of 
Spartan and saint thrown in,” he said, taking up the decanter with a hand 
that trembled angrily. “Don’t you preach to me about his whims and 
scruples. Now listen to me’”—he filled the glasses; “if you don’t obey me 
before I count five, you’ll be sorry for it! I imagine kind Cousin Brendon 
never gets into a temper and twists a little boy’s arms, does he?” 

Paddy winced. 

“Cousin Hugh does,” said the dragon, softly purring. 

In the silence that followed he began to count. 

“On—two—three—you careless little idiot!” 

Paddy had seized the glass with shaking fingers, and the red liquid had 
splashed over them, staining the white cloth. Hugh filled the glass again 
remorselessly. 

“Now then, Patric, drink to Brendon’s health!” he mocked, touching the 
child’s glass with his own. “To Brendon—long life!” 


He set down his empty glass and stood watching Paddy’s struggles. 


“It’s good stuff, you ungrateful infant—don’t you like it? You needn’t 
finish it, then—these will be more to your taste. Take them quickly.” 

He poured half the contents of the shallow dish into Paddy’s hands. The 
wine, nauseous though it had tasted to the boy’s unaccustomed lips, had put 
fresh daring into him. 

“Brendon has some of these,” he said. “He keeps them in a glass jar in 
the study cupboard, and I have them for Sundays and for treats. I—there’s 
plenty of them left, please—I needn’t take yours.” 

“Take what you get and be thankful for it!” said the dragon, scowling. “I 
don’t suppose he allows you to help yourself. Now go!” 

Almost before Paddy had had time to thrust the dragon-gift into his 
pocket, he found himself being pushed toward the study door. It was clear 
that the dragon’s brief sparkle of good-humor had died away. 

His troubles were not yet over. He had plenty of time to himself before 
lunch, but he did not know how best to use it in disposing of the 
sweetmeats, which in truth he had no desire to eat; they were wizard 
delights in which he had no pleasure at all. He took off his overall, rolled it 
up in a tight ball with the sweets still crammed into the pocket, and put it 
inside the toy-chest. After lunch, when Mary was out and Brendon was 
away, he could safely dig a hole nearly down to Australia and bury them. 


Mary, however, completely spoilt this plan by putting an inopportune 
head through the doorway to see what he was doing. 

“You naughty boy!—times and again I’ve told you that you’re not to 
play without your overall. You get it this minute.” 

Paddy obeyed hastily, but Mary snatched the crumpled garment from 
him and shook it out in high indignation. The floor of the playroom was 
sprinkled with smooth white and pink comfits. 

“So you’ve been thieving from Mr Brendon’s jar, have you? It’s just 
what I expected,” said Mary. “You wait till he comes back—you’ll get what 
you deserve this time! He’ll pull you up sharp for a nasty thieving trick like 
this!” 

Paddy had no more heart for play, and indeed he had no opportunity 
either, for Mary marched him into a corner of the kitchen and made him 
stand there with his face to the wall until Brendon came home. He could 
hear her telling the story in the passage; it sounded so awful that he did not 
want to meet Brendon again. 


When he was pushed into the dining-room by Mary, Brendon did not say 
a word, and on a plate in front of Paddy’s place was a pile of dragon- 
sweets. The meal was very quiet indeed. 

“You may keep those sweets, Paddy,” said Brendon, rising. 

“I d-don’t want to,” said Paddy, with a gulp. 

“Since you stole them, I do not want them back,” said Brendon. “That is 
enough; we will speak of something 


else. I met Mrs Sherratt to-day; she wants you to spend the afternoon at 
Victoria Lodge. I will call for you at half-past six.” 

He was surprised that Paddy showed no sign of relief at the change in 
the conversation, and no sign of pleasure at the promised treat. The small 
face before him was very red and miserable. 

“I don’t want to go out to tea,” said a depressed little voice. “I would 
rather stay at home.” 

“I daresay you would,” returned Brendon. “I’m glad you are sufficiently 
ashamed of yourself to wish that. But the invitation has been accepted now, 
and you must make the best of happiness that you don’t deserve.” 

“Yes, Brendon,” Paddy agreed humbly; but his thoughts were in Other 
Thragoness. What of that promised meeting with the dragon at six o’clock? 
How could it be contrived now? And if he failed—what then? What would 
the dragon do? 

Truly, he had already begun to render a full bitter service to his lord. 


CHAPTER X 


OF SERVICE TO THE DRAGON 


Lirtte as Paddy enjoyed his tea-party, he shrank from the thought of a 


return to the shelter of Thragoness, for he felt sure that the dragon would 
not fail to punish him. As he and Brendon walked home through the quiet 
lanes he hardly heard certain grave words of rebuke for past misdeeds—all 
his attention was given to the probable vengeance of his master. The evil 
face glimmered before him every step of the way; it looked at him over the 
dusk-hidden hedges; it smiled maliciously out of the ripples of a wayside 
pool; it glared down at him from the dragon-knocker on the front door; and 
even after he was in bed in the dark he knew that it was mocking him from 
the picture on the wall, pleased that he lay wakeful in the lonely house that 
was larger and emptier than ever on this night of dole. 

Time passed with crawling steps; the hours were black, soft abysses into 
which he sank down, down, down, only to start up again in renewed 
remembrance of the brooding anger on the other side of the wall. He was 
assured that no escape was possible—undoubtedly the dragon would 
revenge himself by telling Brendon, and then?—Paddy did not clothe his 
fear in words, but slowly there rose before him a picture of a boy crouching 


on the black horsehair sofa in the parlor at Thragonwell—and the boy had 
his own face; it was not little Robin, the prisoner of long ago. Quaking 
dread kept the picture clear to his vision; he turned hot and cold at the 
faintest sound or movement his ears could detect. He had lain thus for an 
unknown length of time when there came a loud, distinct rap at the 
forbidden door. Paddy’s little damp hands clenched themselves in wild 
terror. The rap was repeated, more loudly still. 

It’s not Brendon—it’s the dragon coming to punish me,” he said to 
himself. 

He dared not attempt to lock the dragon out, but to obey the summons of 
that imperious hand was equally beyond his powers. All he could do was to 
cower down beneath the bedclothes, sobbing out little incoherent fragments 
of prayer for protection, terrified beyond all reasoning or judgment. The 


dragon would get in some other way; it would not be balked; and he was all 
alone. 

There was flash of red light, and then the dragon’s powerful hand tore 
the blankets out of Paddy’s grasp. 

“Ah, there you are, my little friend!” said the dragon. “It’s a pity I never 
see you at your best, and that you always show: yourself to me with red 
eyes, a smeared face, and a general look of gloom. Still, there you are! 
Why’—this with an oath—“why didn’t you come to me this evening as I 
told you?” 

“Brendon said—they asked—I had to go out to tea——”Paddy begun, 
but the dragon cut him short. 


“No use, Patric, no use. Daresay you’ve planned your excuses, but they 
won’t wash. I told you that you would find it dangerous to disobey me. I’m 
going to take a chair here by your bed, and I shall stay till Brendon comes 
up to his room. We’ll leave the door open, and he will come in to find out 
why your room is blazing with light at such an unholy hour—and I leave 
the rest to your young and ardent imagination!” 

He set down the electric lamp he carried, and stood looking at his 
captive with mingled fury and amusement. 

“We’ll have a pleasant little chat while we are waiting, he said, drawing 
forward a chair for himself. ”I wish I could teach you to bear your trials 
with philosophic composure, my child. As I have mentioned before, your 
dear papa thought very highly of fortitude, even calling her, in a rash 
moment, the queen of the virtues. Think of your dear papa’s noble faith, my 
dear boy, and reflect that in a hundred years it is not likely to matter much 
to you or to any one else what Brendon does to you to-night. I expect he 
will be severe, alas! Brendon, my Patric, is the most tender-hearted of a 
particularly merciless race. But he was trained in a hard school, and he has 
learned his lesson well. He can be just as inflexible as granite when he 
chooses—and he would make those he loved go through fire if he thought 
the process would be to their lasting benefit. I fear—I greatly fear—he may 
think it necessary to be severe to-night!” 

The dragon leaned forward a little, his beautiful dark 


eyes smiling down very evilly at the crumpled, miserable figure of his 
victim. He was in evening dress, and a deep purple cloak had been thrown 
about him, partly concealing his deformity. 

“I wonder what he will do? Have you any idea, Paddy?” 

“Send me to Thragonwell,” Paddy sobbed, seeing that an answer was 
expected. 

“Ah yes, just so,” purred the dragon. “It’s a nice, lonely place, Paddy. A 
little boy might be imprisoned there for years and years by himself, and all 
sorts of dreadful things would happen, but nobody would care—if he 
screamed and pleaded, nobody would listen! So Bren will tell you to put on 
your red dressing-gown and those pretty little red woolly shoes—what a 
lucky little spoilt Patric you are to possess such things!—and then he will 
march you down to Thragonwell and tell Sarah how she is to punish such 
an outrageously naughty boy. And then Sarah will—will You little ass, 
what a row about nothing! Be quiet!” 

But he was too late to silence Paddy’s cry of distress. 

“Not Sarah!” came in a wail of pain; “oh, Hugh, say it won’t be Sarah. I 
would r-rather Brendon did it hisself——” 

For a brief moment the dragon seemed to hesitate. Then the malicious 
sparkle danced again in his eyes. 

“Oh, very well,” he said; “perhaps he will do it instead of Sarah if you 
ask him very nicely. Now listen! Have you noticed a picture of a man in 
plum-colored velvet and a rug in my home? It hangs not 


far from the red bell-rope—a fine picture. You know it? Well, that picture 
represents an ancestor of ours—a man most remarkably like my dear 
brother, not only in looks, but in character. When I was a little, little bit of a 
boy half your size, I was told that he had a very good way of punishing his 
children when they disobeyed him. And I was told that my father thought it 
a very good punishment—and Brendon of course agrees with him.” 

He smiled again at Paddy. 

“Just give me your hand, Paddy. I want to look at it for a minute. There’s 
nothing to be afraid of—I wouldn’t hurt you for the world! It’s a nice little 
hand, Paddy, very soft to touch. And what a dear little chubby thumb you 
have, to be sure—there’s even a dimple in it. What a pity Brendon takes 
after our ancestor!” 


The air was filled with sinister presentiments. Paddy did not know why 
the dragon’s words should make him feel so cold and faint. A nameless 
dread had seized him, and the dimpled chubby thumb trembled under the 
commiserating touch of the dragon’s hand. 

“What a thousand pities that Brendon also takes after our ancestor!” 
Hugh repeated musingly. ’D’you know, I hardly like telling you this story, 
but I received it from one whose authority you would be the last to 
question, so here goes! Our ancestor was an unpleasant man, very! Awfully 
dangerous to disobey. Sometimes he began at the little finger and 
sometimes at the thumb. He had ten children—how many thumbs and 
fingers have ten children, Paddy?” 

“A hundred,” said Paddy shakily. 


“Quite right—clever child! They started life with a hundred. But when 
their father died—he stayed alive till the youngest was two years old—they 
could only muster fifty fingers and thumbs between them. Some had more 
and some less.” 

He gently patted Paddy’s hand as he spoke. 

“Yes, you needn’t stare with such big eyes, Patric. Every time they 
disobeyed him he cut off a finger, beginning generally with the little 
chubby thumb, Patric, all brown and dimpled. He used to hand them over to 
Sarah’s great-great-grandmother at Thragonwell when he was disinclined to 
punish them himself—so now you see what might happen to a disobedient 
boy down at Thragonwell! If you had obeyed me to-night, you would have 
gone to sleep with your full complement of fingers and thumbs. As it is, I 
fear—I greatly fear—that you may be called on to part with that dear little 
thumb!” 

All the room turned suddenly black and the furniture began to sway 
about in a most distressing manner. Paddy struggled to free his hand. 

“It isn’t true?” he panted, his eyes searching the scoffing face above 
him; “it isn’t really true? Brendon wouldn’t——” 

“Oh, yes, Brendon would, if he found out what you have been doing! He 
is so kind that he wouldn’t punish ordinary disobediences like that, but 
visiting Other Thragoness is a most wicked sin with a punishment of its 
own. You won’t escape!” 

Apparently the dragon was satisfied with the impression 


he had made, for his eyes glowed with pleasure as they rested on the 
colorless face on the pillow. 

“So you'll learn what it means to disobey either of us. It’s lucky for you 
that I happened to be in a good mood to-night, otherwise I might have 
spared Brendon trouble by making Yates put you into my pickling-tub, 
where you would have had a slow and painful death. You’re spared that! 
And the other is a comparatively trifling affair, though no doubt you’ll find 
it disagreeable enough. Bren isn’t exactly an expert at the business you 
know—he hasn’t had any children to practise on, which is a pity for you. 
Now our ancestor and his faithful henchwoman were what you might call 
adepts—they never spent more than sixty seconds over the operation. Don’t 
shake like that, child—it disturbs me.” 

“You—you won’t tell Brendon?” Paddy whispered through gray lips, 
fighting hard to keep his belief that it was all a nightmare dream. “I didn’t 
mean to disobey you—indeed I didn’t, please.” 

“Shades of the past!” scoffed the dragon. “Why, I remember hearing 
almost those very words spoken years and years ago by another little boy 
every whit as scared as you are yourself. Let us change the conversation, 
my child; let us leave these gloomy topics. After all, Brendon will not be 
here for at least an hour—let us spend the intervening time as pleasantly as 
we may. Have you tried my almond comfits yet?” 

He looked a little startled when the sobbing answer came. 

“Of all the unlucky infants, Patric! If I had given 


you anything but pink and white almonds you would have been caught for 
a certainty!” 

The slight change of tone brought a further imploring protest. 

“T will be good, I will!” Paddy gasped; “please forgive me, Hugh, only 
just once, just once.” 

He saw Hugh draw back quickly as if he did not like the words, but the 
mocking face did not relent. 

“Ah, you would try to coax me, would you? You’ve chosen the very 
worst words possible for the purpose! Now lie down comfortably, Paddy, 
for you will have plenty of time to wait. It’s not ten yet, and I know 
Brendon is busy—just you lie down.” 

He pushed Paddy down among the clothes and lay back in his chair. All 
through that silent half-hour he kept his eyes fixed somberly on the child’s 


set, anguished face—bright, dark eyes, malevolent, and with no hint of 
softening in their shining depths. Paddy never forgot those thirty minutes— 
never forgot the look on the white, evil face, the deep blue fire of those 
strange eyes—never forgot the odd dignity of that shapeless figure—never 
forgot the sickening waves of terror that ran over him when he thought of 
his coming doom. But the dragon did not speak again; all was as quiet and 
silent as it would have been had the room lain desolate seven years. 

At long last a sound from below reached them. The dragon stood up, 
smiling grimly. 

“I don’t suppose you will disobey me again, my young friend. At 
whatever cost to yourself, you’ll obey 


p? 


me rather than Brendon! Yes, my child, that is Brendon coming now 

There was no response from the victim save a stifled, shivering sob. The 
dragon’s queer smile deepened. 

“But you needn’t weep, Patric. I think you have had a lesson you won’t 
soon forget. You won’t fail me again in a hurry, I fancy! So we will keep 
our secret a little longer—just a little longer, dear Paddy. Good-night. Come 
to-morrow at three—don’t let anything keep you.” 

Before the startled child had fully grasped the meaning of his words 
there was a swift gliding movement, followed by the creak of bolts and a 
click. Then the room was plunged into inky darkness. The dragon had 
gone. 

For some time Paddy could hardly believe in his good fortune. He lay 
crying and shaken in the friendly dark, afraid that the dragon might at any 
moment repent of his withdrawal and return to carry out his first intention. 
But he did not come back, and presently a shaft of warm golden light, 
freighted with comfort for the watcher, stole into the dressing-room through 
Brendon’s partly open door. 

“I—I never thought Brendon would do that,’ Paddy whispered to 
himself. “I can’t ‘magine Brendon doing th-that. But I s’pose Hugh knows. 
It’s a good thing I didn’t tell him the troof.” 

Then came revelation, panic-winged. 

“Why, that was what they did to poor lickle Robin— 


of course it was! Hugh’s daddy thought it was a good punishment, same as 
Brendon does.” 

He clenched his hands again, covering up the diminutive thumbs in their 
frail little shelters. From behind the forbidden door came a faint sound that 
might have been a tinkle of derisive laughter. Then all was silent in Other 
Dragon’s Nest. 


CHAPTER XI 


FLOWERS OF PEACE 


WHeN the dragon and Paddy met again on the following day no trace of 


the night’s wild anger appeared on the white face that looked up from the 
softly cushioned couch. 

“ Afternoon, Paddy,” said Hugh in a voice of lazy good-temper. 
“Brendon and I went for a drive to-day, and I saw something that may 
possibly amuse you. He thought I was quite mad to buy it—he didn’t know 
it was really meant for you, of course!” 

Paddy’s pale cheeks crimsoned at sight of the glass globe wherein tiny 
silver fishes were swimming in and out of a cloud of feathery water-weeds. 

“For me?” he said. 

“If you like the thing—yes! Rather jolly little creatures, aren’t they? 
Care to feed them?” 

Paddy was delighted with the gift, but he could not wholly forget the 
past. He took a couple of hesitating steps toward the globe, his eyes on 
Hugh. The dragon laughed. 

“I scared you finely last night, didn’t I? You didn’t know that I came 
back later on?” 

“What for, Hugh?” Paddy asked in alarm. 

“To see whether you were asleep or not—that was all. 


And there you were as comfortable as possible with a light in the room and 
a sort of golliwog thing in your arms and Brendon’s door so wide open that 
I had to take great care not to be seen!” 

“Brendon found out that I was crying,” said Paddy shamefacedly; “he 
thought it was because I was sorry about the almonds. He was j-just 
awfully nice—he tucked me up and put a night |-light in the s-soap dish and 
gave me J-jimmy to hold.” 

He was afraid that Hugh would make fun of him on account of old black 
Jimmy, who was rather comforting when you were miserable; but Hugh 
only said gruffly: 


“You were a silly child to be scared by a little nonsense. I might have 
been much worse. However, I shan’t ever come into your room again at 
night, if that’s any consolation to you.” 

It was so great a consolation that in his relief Paddy found courage to 
smile at his lord. Hugh looked away, adding: 

“You understand that it was nonsense—a—a sort of joke made because I 
was angry?” 

The tone clearly indicated that an affirmative answer was expected. 
Paddy gave it gladly, without thought. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Very well. That’s the fish-food in the blue saucer; feed them carefully.” 

Paddy spent an enchanting hour with his new pets, and after the first 
anxious moments he forgot to be 


afraid of the dragon. Hugh was friendliness itself that afternoon; it seemed 
almost impossible to identify the suave and courteous host of the day with 
the fierce visitor of the night. At four o’clock he pronounced himself ready 
for tea, and rang one of his numerous bells. 

“Make yourself scarce for about ten minutes, Paddy,” he commanded. 
“It is Yates’ afternoon out, and probably Mary Two will bring in tea. If she 
saw you our secret would be all over the hill Thragoness in a twinkling. Go 
and sit in the alcove till I call you.” 

It was great fun to hide in the little curtained alcove and watch Other 
Mary bringing the wheeled table—how homely and lovable she looked 
with her smiling rosy face under its silvery hair! She wasn’t in the least 
afraid of the dragon, either—they talked together in the liveliest fashion 
and even made jokes. His fear of Hugh began to waver; he thought that one 
whom Mary liked and called “Mr. Hugh dear” could not be so terrible after 
all. When she had gone he came back to the couch without reluctance. 

“It’s Brendon’s tea you are eating, Paddy,” said Hugh. “He usually has 
tea with me, but to-day he will be home late, so he will either get it in 
Thragoness or go without it. All my meals are laid for two people—all 
except breakfast, which I have by myself because Brendon is such an 
atrociously early riser. He doesn’t often come to luncheon because he likes 
it earlier than I do—but it’s always ready for him.” 

“Won’t Other Mary tell Mary that Brendon was here 


to tea?” Paddy inquired nervously. “Won’t Mary think it funny if he asks 
for tea at home as well?” 

“What will it matter if they do tell each other? Bren will only get a 
character for being a pig; and his reputation is so good that it can stand 
being damaged! Come, fall to, Paddy. This is better than the fare in 
Thragoness.” 

It certainly was. Other Mary had provided cherry jam, delicately cut 
bread-and-butter, yellow saffron cake and little white scones, sweet and 
curranty. Paddy was too shy to eat much, but he liked the look of the 
daintily appointed tea-table and its pleasant food. At home in Thragoness 
there would be thick bread-and-butter and cold milk—cake was for high 
days alone. He felt almost guilty as he accepted Hugh’s offer of a scone. 

“I forgot to mention that Brendon abominates cherry jam,” said Hugh 
languidly, “so you had better clean the signs of it from your plate with a 
piece of bread, or, if you prefer it, with your tongue. Otherwise the kitchen 
may make comments on his sudden abandonment of a prejudice dating 
from his earliest years—and you never know how rash gossip may end. 
And let me implore you not to make the door-handles sticky, for that also 
might give occasion for undesirable surmises.” 

Paddy obeyed his directions with painstaking care. As he was dismissed 
at the close of the meal, the caution regarding the door-handles was not 
entirely unnecessary, and he rubbed his hands carefully on his socks before 
letting himself out. Hugh had dragged himself to the 


dark blue curtain, where he stood laughing at the boy’s terror of detection. 

“You’re too fond of that corridor exit, and one day you’ll be caught—it’s 
the most risky door in the house!” he called out, half mockingly, half 
seriously. “Good-night.” 

Mary found that Paddy had very little appetite for bread-and-butter that 
evening, but her scoldings fell on deaf ears—since Hugh hadn’t told 
Brendon, nothing else mattered much; and since Hugh had been friendly, 
the world had become for the nonce a fairy bubble place, sweet, gay, and 
shining, albeit very frail. 

In due course he paid another visit to Other Dragon’s Nest. The dragon 
was working at a table in one of the windows, and his nod of greeting was 
sufficiently encouraging to the visitor, who came shyly up to him. Upon the 
table lay an illuminated missal, rich in blue and red and gold, a page of 


which Hugh was copying with a skill and ease that Paddy was too young to 
appreciate, though he looked from original to copy uncertain which to 
admire the more. It was the first time he had seen Hugh engaged in any 
active occupation; and respectful admiration began to be mingled with his 
fear of his lord. 

“D’you like it?” said the dragon. “I do a good deal of this kind of thing 
just to kill time. Here, I’m tired of this page—you may finish it for me.” 

“I shall spoil it,” said Paddy, considerably taken aback by the 
unexpected vehemence with which Hugh thrust him into a chair and pushed 
a brush into his hand. “I 


—please, it’s rather differ-cult. We don’t do pictures like this at school.” 

“Of course you'll spoil it!” retorted the dragon in a cross voice. “I knew 
that. But you’ll enjoy spoiling it, won’t you? Get on with the work of 
destruction at once.” 

Paddy was afraid to disobey, and the paints were particularly tempting— 
surely no other boy had ever seen such rich and varied colors spread about 
in friendly confusion all ready to his hand. He looked at the sheet before 
him. A wide flower border ran round the page, and within it Hugh had 
already completed a very elaborate and beautiful initial capital. He had 
finished the upper half of the flowery border, but the lower part was only 
roughly sketched in pencil, no attempt at illumination having been made. 
The rest of the page was blank. 

“There should be a prayer here,” said Hugh, touching the empty space, 
“but you won’t care to copy it out, I fancy! I'll put something else here, 
something that you can splash color on as much as you please.” 

Taking up a pencil, he outlined a little group of curious medieval figures 
with long faces, sloping shoulders, and pointed hands folded piously 
upward in adoration. 

“Now do your worst, Patric,” he said calmly. 

With a dim sense that he was committing sacrilege Paddy dipped his 
brush into the red paint lying ready to hand on the palette, and essayed to 
continue Hugh’s 


minute and delicate painting of a poppy. The result was disconcerting. 


“Try another,” said the dragon’s soft, sarcastic voice. “Try that little 
starry blue flower on the opposite side. Oh, gently, Patric—you’re not 
painting the entire frontage of a three-story house with one sweep of the 
brush, you know. This is a very little flower.” 

“I like painting people better than flowers,” Paddy ventured. 

“I thought you would. Try the figures next.” 

Paddy obeyed, and while he garbed Hugh’s men and women in rare and 
startling raiment the dragon told him how the monks of olden time had 
walked in their cloister garden to choose flowers for the pages of their 
books. The story proved interesting. 

“And can you do that—pick lots of different flowers an’ make them into 
an all-the-way-round picture like this?” 

“After a fashion, yes. PI tell you what we’ll do, Paddy. You shall 
choose the flowers, and we’ll arrange them on the table just as the old 
monks did, and then we’ll design a border—it’s more fun than copying!” 

“Please, what flowers shall I bring?” 

“This man used wild flowers—campion and mallow and strawberries 
and seed-pods and hosts of common things. Just bring what you find.” 

“And will you put a picture in the middle?” 

“No—a poem. You shall choose it. Now go on with your work.” 

In less than ten minutes Paddy had ruined the work 


of as many hours. Hugh looked on unconcernedly, offering no advice and 
apparently well content to see the small Vandal’s delight in the havoc he 
was working. The morning slipped away with incredible speed, and at the 
close of it the artist raised a flushed, satisfied face. 

“Please, I’ve finished it,” he announced. 

“You have, indeed,” murmured Hugh. Then aloud, and glancing at the 
odd blots of color that starred the page at irregular intervals. “It isn’t half 
bad, Patric; you’re not afraid of tackling difficulties. Did you enjoy doing 
1t?” 

Paddy nodded emphatically. 

“And may I bring the flowers next time I come?” 

“If you will. I suggest an immediate adjournment to the bathroom, 
Patric, for you need a considerable amount of cleansing before you can 
make your appearance at Brendon’s table. May I recommend you to wash 
your hands thoroughly before using my towels? They—I refer to the 


towels, of course—are white, and will show up blue and green paint-stains 
in a marked manner which would arrest the attention of Mary Two and 
cause ugly suspicions.” 

Thereafter Paddy spent many hours in culling blossoms for his floral 
border; and during the time Hugh took to paint it he watched its progress 
with increasing pleasure, rejoicing in each fresh beauty of shape and color 
with a gladness mightily enhanced by Hugh’s continued and mysterious 
amiability. So cloudless were the painting-days that he was in no haste to 
end them, 


and it was with regret that he at last heard the dragon proclaim himself 
ready for his poem. 

It was hard to know what kind of poem dragons might be expected to 
like. Paddy turned over his books that night in much bewilderment of spirit, 
nor had his choice been made when he went to the study to see Brendon. 
Fortune, however, favored him that evening, for Brendon was reading from 
a shabby book, with ragged leaves. The little boy looked at it eagerly as his 
cousin pushed it aside. 

“No, it isn’t a story-book” said Brendon; “it is poetry written long ago.” 

“What is it like?” Paddy asked. 

“Suppose you read some of it to me, and tell me what you think of it?” 

The book lay open at a short poem. Paddy read the first lines aloud. 


“My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars, 

Where stands a wingéd sentry 
All skillful in the wars > 


“Remember the angels in the book of engravings—the book you were 
looking at the other day?” Brendon asked. 

“Was the ‘winged sentry’ like them?” said Paddy, with a momentary 
vision of tall white figures, luminous and serene, and the sweep of pale 
radiant wings. 

“Something like them, perhaps. Go on reading.” 


“There above noise and danger, 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 
And One born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files,” 


read Paddy, and paused again. “Files, Brendon?” 
“Shining rows of angels, Paddy. You know who the Commander is?” 
“Jesus,” Paddy said reverently. He read on: 


“He is thy gracious friend, 
And (O my soul awake) 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake.” 


“My mother used to tell me that those lines made her think of rainbows 
and of the sun over the sea,” Brendon said. 


“If thou canst get but thither, 

There grows the flower of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither, 

Thy fortress and thy ease,” 


read Paddy slowly. “What does it mean?” 

“Those words are pictures of Christ—the Rose of Sharon is one of His 
names. And there’s a verse in one of the Psalms—‘The name of the Lord is 
a strong tower; the righteous runneth into it and is safe? So the rose is a 
fortress too.” 

“And is He the flower of peace?” 

“ “He is our peace,’” quoted Brendon softly. “Yes, the rose is the flower 
of peace.” 


“Leave then thy foolish ranges; 
For none can thee secure, 

But One who never changes, 
Thy God, thy life, thy cure,” 


finished Paddy. “What are ranges?” 

“Wanderings away from God. Do you like my choice of poetry?” 

Paddy was a little doubtful. 

“I don’t know whether I like it, ezackly. But it makes me feel quiet.” 

“That’s what the poet wanted you to feel, I expect.” 

“And I like the shining angels and the flower of peace. I didn’t know it 
was a rose, Brendon—I thought it was a big lily like a trumpet.” 

At this moment the little bell tinkled vigorously, cutting the conversation 
short. But Paddy had found his poem; and he took the book to bed with him 
and copied the words out surreptitiously on a grubby piece of paper. This 
he presented to the dragon on the occasion of their next meeting. Hugh 
looked at him in surprise. “Where on earth did you light on this, young 
man? Ah, I thought I detected Brendon somewhere—he’s very keen on old 
Vaughan.” 

“Don’t you like it, then?” Paddy said, in disappointment. “Brendon 
explained it all to me—shall I tell you what he said? It is a nice poem when 
you understand it.” 

“Thank you for your high opinion of my intellect,” said the dragon 
politely. “All right, Paddy—you may explain it while I work.” 


For the last dozen visits the dragon had been so friendly that Paddy had 
no hesitation in obeying the command. He knelt on a chair, the better to 
watch what was being done, and read the poem aloud to his host, putting in 
Brendon’s comments and explanations. Hugh worked away industriously, 
listening with some interest to the eager voice. 

“Do you understand it better now, Hugh?” 

“Yes, you’ve made it even simpler than it was,’ 
looking up from his capital M. 

“And does it make you feel quiet, same as it does Brendon and me?” 

The dragon did not answer for some time. Then he said curtly: 
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said the dragon, not 


“No, it doesn’t—it jolly well makes me feel as though I had fallen into a 
thorn-bush.” 

He offered no explanation of this remark, and something in his face 
made Paddy afraid to ask what he meant. But no further allusion was made 
to the poem; and in the course of a few days the sheet lay perfected upon 
the table. 

“Now you can take it away and burn it,” said Hugh, regarding his 
handiwork with supreme disfavor. “I’m sick of the sight of it, Patric.” 

“It’s beautiful!” said Paddy. “I like it awfully.” 

“Youll be making kite-tails out of it to-morrow. I was a fool to waste all 
those hours over you.” 

“I didn’t know you hated doing it,” said Paddy. 

“Don’t suppose I did mind—much,” growled the 


dragon. “Take it away at once. No, stop—you had better keep it here.” 

He looked up and down the long room, and pointed to a chest that stood 
in a dark corner. 

“Brendon gave me that for old music. But I can easily store the books 
somewhere else, and you can keep the chest for your own use. We’ll empty 
it now.” 

“Why, it’s the imp-chest,” Paddy cried in surprise. There were so many 
wonderful things to see in Hugh’s dwelling that he had never noticed the 
chest. “Brendon and I choosed it. And the old man told us that it had 
always belonged to people who were very unlucky and unhappy.” 

He knelt down by the imp-chest and began to trace the outline of the 
queer faces with his finger. 

“It was a little dwarf that made it, and he wanted to be buried in it, but 
they stole it away from him. And then it went to a girl who kept her 
wedding-clothes in it lapped in lavender all her life long because her lover 
was burned to death in a blazing stable—and—and—a man who was 
drowned at sea had it, and a man who lost all his money, and an old mad 
lady had it last.” 

“And then I had it, and mine’s as sorry a tale as any of theirs, I imagine,” 
said Hugh bitterly. “Turn the books out, will you, and put your picture in 
their place.” 

Paddy propped up the lid of the chest and piled the contents on the floor. 
The dragon stood watching him; and as soon as the illumination had been 


carefully deposited in its hiding-place he spoke again. 
“So you like my unlucky imp-chest, do you, Paddy? 


That is well, for now it is yours. I’m going to give it to you. Ill pass on the 
ill-luck to you—and long may you keep it!” 

Paddy scrambled to his feet, a little frightened by the tone in which the 
dragon had spoken. 

“Are you angry with me, Hugh?” he asked unhappily. “Have I done 
anything wrong?” 

“You are your dear papa’s son,” returned the dragon; “that’s enough for 
me. I was beginning to forget it. I should like to pass on some of my ill- 
luck to dear papa’s son—yes, and I will, too! You’ve not had enough—not 
nearly enough. Take the imp-chest with my blessing, dear Patric—may you 
be the unluckiest of all its owners!” 

Paddy looked at the dark, grim thing, and for a moment it seemed to him 
that all the little imp-faces grinned and winked up at him in merry defiance. 
He looked away from them to the dragon, who stood glowering down at 
him in most unpleasant fashion. At that moment there was not a trace of 
kindliness about Hugh Tenthragon; his eyes were burning with resentful 
anger, and the white lips were tightly compressed. Clearly something was 
wrong, though Paddy could not even hazard a guess as to the nature of his 
crime. He closed the lid and made haste to flee from the dragon’s 
neighborhood. Once more his homage threatened to become full bitter 
service; there were lions in the path and terrors in the way. Once more the 
flowers of peace were not for his plucking. The dragon-nature was awake 
again. 


CHAPTER XII 


OF THE SANDALWOOD CUPBOARD 


THE NEXT fortnight was as hard as the last had been easy. No single visit 


to Other Dragon’s Nest proved wholly satisfactory, and some of them were 
painful in the extreme. When Paddy came to the other house on the 
morning after the bestowal of the imp-chest he found Hugh in one of his 
worst moods, ironical, savage, impatient, and full of threats of telling 
Brendon. Nor was a second interview more satisfactory, for the dragon 
appeared to have forgotten all his former friendliness; he swore at and even 
struck his prisoner. With the third day came a slight lifting of the gloom 
that hung over him. He had been making Paddy tell him stories of the first 
quiet year at Thragoness, and the boy had described the fairy music heard 
on Christmas Night. The dragon seemed interested. 

“Brendon and I play together a good deal,” he said. “He’s a good pianist 
and not a bad hand at the violin, but the ’cello is his instrument. I play 
violin and piano. So you liked our music, did you, and thought that fairies 
made it? Does your governess teach you to play the piano?” 

“She teaches us all,” said Paddy. 

“I wonder whether you are any good at it? Your 


dear papa was about as musical as a stoat, but mamma had an excellent ear 
and a very pretty touch. Wonder if she has handed them on to you? I 
declare Pll have a shot at teaching you the violin! Then, maybe’”—he 
grinned maliciously—“maybe we could form a trio—violin, piano, and 
’cello. Nice, wouldn’t that be? Please Brendon, wouldn’t it? I believe Pl 
see what I can do with you.” 

The lesson began forthwith. Although there were numerous instruments 
scattered here and there throughout the entire length of the wing, Hugh had 
chosen to use the west end of it as a music-room, and it was to this part of 
his domain that he now led his pupil. Here stood a grand piano, a couple of 
’cellos, and several violins and tenors, all other space being filled with a 
wild disorder of music stands and books. Hugh touched a spring in the 
wall, and immediately the great sliding doors slid velvet-footed across the 


room, cutting off all sound. Then he chose out a violin and began his 
instruction. Half an hour later he ended Paddy’s trials. 

“I think you take after dear mamma, which is a mercy. You'll do well 
enough if you practice properly—and I'll see that you don’t shirk. I can 
play slavedriver awfully well—I’ve seen it done, you see.” 

He was as good as his word, and in the days that followed Paddy found 
his difficulties increasing by leaps and bounds, for the dragon proceeded to 
make exorbitant demands upon his time—demands easily met as long as 
the holidays lasted, but difficult to comply with when once lessons had 
been resumed. Yet Hugh 


expected him to come whenever he was bidden and stay as long as he 
might be needed, with the result that he was often at his wits’ ends for an 
excuse to justify his frequent failures in punctuality at meals, lessons, and 
so forth. No schemer by nature, he found the constant planning and plotting 
both wearisome and painful, nor could he avoid telling a large number of 
what Hugh called laughingly “white lies,” and a still larger number of what 
Paddy knew to be very black lies indeed, with nothing of white about them. 
Unskillful as he was, he was caught fibbing more than once during those 
weeks and had to bear the consequences as best he might. He cared little 
for Mary’s anger, but Brendon’s quiet displeasure was hard to bear, and he 
shrank from the grieved remonstrances of Other Mary. One evening she 
spoke to him plainly, warning him that unless his conduct altered for the 
better he might find himself in serious trouble with his guardian. It was 
exactly what he had already heard from Mary Janetta, but the words struck 
home when spoken by the gentle sister. He wriggled uncomfortably and 
made no reply. 

“It grieves Mr Brendon when you keep on being sly and underhand, 
dearie. Besides, if you keep on doing little naughty things and telling bits of 
fibs, some day you will find it easy to do big wrong things and tell wicked 
lies. Mary says she can’t think what has come over you these last few 
weeks.” 

“What does Mary think I’ve been doing?” a muffled voice asked from 
the pillow. 

Other Mary hesitated. 


“She thinks that maybe you’ve been disobeying Mr Brendon by playing 
with that naughty boy Tony Matthews, him that lives near Victoria Lodge.” 

“Oh-h!” There was genuine relief in the exclamation. “But I haven’t, 
Other Mary, truly. Brendon said I wasn’t to play with him, and I haven’t, 
not once.” 

“Pm glad of that,” said Other Mary’s comfortable voice. “There isn’t 
anything else that’s troubling you, dearie—nothing you’ve done that you 
daren’t own up to? Because if you told our Mary Two she would tell Mr 
Brendon for you, and that would be easier than telling him yourself, 
wouldn’t it now?” 

“There isn’t anything,” said Paddy quickly, “not anything at all.” 

He felt, rather than saw, that there was a little disbelief in the kind old 
eyes. Her repeated warning had an unusual note of severity. 

“Master Paddy, be careful. Mr Brendon has been gentler with you than 
ever I thought to see him, for he’s young and all unused to dealing with 
children, and it was an iron training he had himself when he was younger 
than you. But don’t you try him too far, or you’ll perhaps be punished hard. 
Mr Brendon won’t let you go unchecked while you’re in his charge.” 

Her passing sternness melted at sight of the wan fear on the boy’s face; 
she bent down and took him in her motherly arms. 

“There, there, dearie, don’t be frightened. Mr Brendon would never be 
unkind to you—surely you love him well enough to trust him? Just you ask 
God to 


make you a better boy—and then try hard to be good and please us all the 
way you used to do. You will, won’t you now? Good-night, my precious.” 

Paddy clung to her with a promise of improvement, and for a day or two 
the gathering shadows were dispelled; by desperate efforts he kept himself 
out of trouble. Then came an afternoon when his painfully established 
reputation was hopelessly scattered to the four winds. 

He had entered Other Thragoness to find the owner absent. Ellen met 
him. 

“You'll find Mr Hugh in the right wing, Master Paddy, in the library. It’s 
safe enough—uncle and aunt are both out.” 

The other wing of Hugh’s dwelling-place was a place hitherto unknown 
to Paddy; and as he came out into a wide, dark stone passage with a 
staircase and tall doors he was faintly but not unpleasantly reminded of the 


right wing at home. He knocked timidly at two or three of the doors, and 
was rewarded at last by hearing, or thinking that he heard, a voice saying, 
“Come in.” He entered. 

The room was unlike any he had met in Other Dragon’s Nest or its twin 
house—a little pale place with light-colored hangings and spindle-legged 
furniture, the air fragrant with dried rose-leaves. But Paddy’s eyes went 
immediately to the pictures on the walls. They were all portraits of boys, 
and their eyes looked very sternly and directly at Paddy as if they saw 
something that displeased them. Whichever way he turned he met 


the gaze of another pair of watchful eyes; it was impossible to escape. 

“What are you doing here?” 

Startled, Paddy turned. 

“I—I was looking for you, please.” 

“How dare you come into this room?” 

The tone assured Paddy that he had greatly transgressed, that his 
presence in the little shrine-like room was regarded as an intrusion no less 
by the dragon than by the wide-eyed guardians of the place. 

“I didn’t mean——” 

“Pll teach you to come prying where you’re not wanted!” snarled the 
dragon. “Come here!” 

He was leaning against the door-post, his face so distorted with anger 
that Paddy dared not approach him. 

“What are you going to do with me?” he asked. 

“I propose to punish you,” answered the dragon. “I happen to know lots 
of very good ways of rewarding naughty children—methods taught me in 
my own joyful youth. Come here!” 

But Paddy stood frozen in the middle of the room, tightly clasping the 
back of a spindle-legged chair. There was a long pause, during which the 
pictured faces gazed down on Paddy with a certain cold interest and 
hostility, and the dragon’s wrathful glare menaced him from the doorway. 
But Hugh made no attempt to break the charmed quiet of the little 
sanctuary; he remained where he was. 

“So you’re going to defy me, Patric? You’ve guessed that I shall not 
come in pursuit? Quite right! This room 


was my mother’s, and I don’t propose to have a row in it.” 

In spite of these reassuring words, Paddy shook with terror as Hugh 
came haltingly into the room. But to his amazement he saw a smile replace 
the dark look. 

“I expect you think that was a shrewd move on your part, Patric? No ill- 
omened word is ever spoken here. Now dont look frightened—word of 
honor, I won’t touch you. Would you like to look at my pictures before you 
go home?” 

No suggestion could have pleased Paddy better. He searched the dragon- 
face in anxious silence, and then, contented, took the hand Hugh held out. 

“Only I mustn’t stay very long,” he said regretfully. “You see, ve been 
late for school three times this week, and Miss Prince says she will tell 
Brendon next time. Will you tell me when it is ten to two?” 

The dragon smiled more pleasantly than ever, and whistled to himself. 

“We lived mostly in Thragoness when we were children, Paddy,” he 
said. “My father spent his life reading Chinese, and naturally he didn’t care 
to have seven boys rampaging about his house, so when Kevin—who was 
the eldest—was four he got a tutor and made him live on the other side of 
the forbidden doors. We couldn’t see much of mother—she was just like a 
beautiful dream to us; we had just our tutor and Mary Janetta.” 

“And my daddy was there too?” asked Paddy diffidently. 

“Yes,” said the dragon, “we saw a good deal of your 


dear papa. We used to make all kinds of plans for getting into Other 
Thragoness to see mother. If we got caught by father he sent us off to 
Thragonwell. No, I won’t tell you anything about Thragonwell, so don’t 
ask! You’ll be happier if you don’t know! But in spite of the punishments 
we crept into Other Thragoness as often as we could. Some of us—they 
were the lucky ones—went to a public school at thirteen. For obvious 
reasons I wasn’t one of the lucky ones.” 

“Didn’t you see your mother, scarcely not ever?” Paddy asked in pity. 
“How dreadful to have a mother and not be let to see her! I’m so sorry, 
Hugh.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said the dragon in a strange voice. “Oh, well, we 
did see her sometimes, Paddy. She used to come into the Thragoness 
garden as often as my father would spare her, and if our lessons were done 
we would steal out to join her. And sometimes my father went away to visit 


museums or dry-as-dust friends, and if our tutor went with him we had a 
glorious time! I remember once having six weeks of gold—it was just after 
I was four. We were all together—mother and the eight of us—and didn’t 
we enjoy it! And I had rather more of Other Thragoness than the rest of us 
because I was very often ill, and when I was ill the doctor insisted that I 
should be sent back here to be nursed by mother and Mary Two. The others 
envied me awfully; they called me ‘lucky baby Hugh’ because I saw so 
much more of mother than they did.” 

He paused, and Paddy looked up eagerly. 

“It isn’t ten minutes to two yet, is it? I want to hear 


some more—they never told me all these intrusting things.” 

“You needn’t go away yet,” said the dragon. “We liked Sunday 
evenings, for we were sometimes allowed to come here, and then mother 
read to us, and we used to stand round the piano while she played hymns 
for us. We took it in turns to stand next to her—there was a fearful rumpus 
if any one went out of his fair turn. It was usually baby Hugh who did that, 
I’m afraid—I was a most unscrupulous little cheat. I robbed Brendon 
ruthlessly because he was so unselfish, but it wasn’t safe to play those little 
games with Guy and Tremadoc. We hated the Sundays when we couldn’t 
come.” 

Then followed two or three exciting stories of adventure, to which 
Paddy listened with unflagging attention. In imagination he could almost 
feel himself one of the invaders of Other Thragoness, creeping with 
stealthy cunning through unwonted ways. Gay and brightly colored as these 
entrancing histories were, he was conscious of a nameless shadow that 
hovered over them, of something or some one never mentioned by name 
and yet continually present in a manner that he did not understand. He 
found himself beginning to think of the ring-story, but as fat Prue had so 
emphatically denied all knowledge of it he did not like to ask the dragon 
whether it was true. Certainly it fitted in with what Hugh had said about the 
children who were barred from entrance to the enchanted country—but 
then Hugh’s stories were all laughter-filled, save for that strange menacing 
undercurrent that he did not care to 


hear. There was nothing grim or tragic about any of them. 


“Now tell me the names of the pictures,” he commanded, as soon as the 
last story had ended. 

Hugh’s mother had evidently striven to console herself for the loss of 
her children by making numerous sketches of them, drawn with a delicate 
grace and charm. Above the fireplace hung the picture of a big boy whose 
head was flung back defiantly and whose eyes stared fiercely down at 
Paddy. 

“That’s Kevin,” said the dragon. “He ran away and enlisted one holiday 
when he was sixteen. He used to send secret letters home to mother under 
cover to Mary Two. He was shot in a border skirmish in India when I was 
eleven. Mother died then.” 

On the wall to the left of Kevin’s picture hung two crayon portraits side 
by side. 

“Guy and Tremadoc came next to Kevin,” the dragon told Paddy. “They 
were drowned in the lake beyond Werchester—they were sent out sailing 
on a stormy day. Mother begged that they should stay at home—but it was 
not allowed.” 

Paddy looked sorrowfully at Guy and Tremadoc. Their faces reminded 
him of Brendon’s; there was something of the same stony calm about lip 
and eye. He wondered whether they had worn that strange grave look when 
their boat went down. 

“That’s Carron—the one over there,” said Hugh, pointing beyond the 
door. “Poor Carron, an ... an accident happened to him. He was made to 
sleep ina 
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haunted room in order to cure him of a foolish fear of ghosts—and when 
they let him out in the morning there was only the shell of him left. He was 
never any better—always slow and stupid. Brendon used to do all Carron’s 
lessons for him in addition to his own.” 

Carron was decidedly less attractive than the other three, but the pale, 
heavy face and large eyes touched Paddy’s heart. He was glad that Brendon 
had been kind to stupid Carron—it would have been dreadful to be without 
comfort in Thragoness. 

“He died—scarlet fever,” said the dragon, moving on to the next picture. 
“Don’t trouble yourself, Paddy—some people don’t mind dying. But 
Brendon was awfully cut up—there was only a year between them, and he 
was devoted to Carron. Now who’s that?” 


“Oh, that’s Brendon!” Paddy cried. 

“Hasn’t changed much, has he? He was fourteen when that was done, 
but you’d take him for eighteen at least. And when he was eighteen every 
one took him for well over twenty. Poor Brendon, he hasn’t had an easy 
life.” 

“Pd like to see some more pictures of Brendon,” Paddy said, gazing up 
at the stern boyish face. “I wish he was smiling, Hugh; why did he look so 
grave?” 

”Why, indeed, when you weren’t there to plague him?” questioned the 
dragon. “Here’—taking up a miniature from the writing-desk—“that’s 
Brendon when he was your age.” 

A sober little face met Paddy’s eyes, with Brendon’s resolute lips and 
chiseled marble repose of feature. 


“And here’s little Robin, who came between Brendon and me. I don’t 
know why he died, and no one else seems to know either. I think he fretted 
for mother. He died when she was away from home with father.” 

Little Robin had blue eyes under untidy brown hair and his face was sad 
and questioning, as if he were looking for the mother who had been parted 
from him. Paddy turned from the hungry gaze. 

“Why, you’re laughing in your picture, Hugh,” he exclaimed in amaze. 
“You’re the only laughing one.” 

“I was three in that picture, you see. We lived in Other Thragoness with 
mother and Mary Two till the day after our fourth birthday.” 

“And—and was it horrid in Thragoness? Was Mary cross to you? What 
was your tutor like?” 

“We were cut off from mother, Patric,” repeated the dragon, and Paddy 
saw him shudder as with cold. “Isn’t that enough to make a place 
miserable? Now don’t ask any questions, for they can’t be answered here.” 

“But you haven’t told me about your sister,” protested Paddy. “What 
was she like? Why aren’t there any pictures of her? Why——” 

“Father liked her, so she stayed in Other Thragoness like a fairy princess 
when she wasn’t away at school. No more questions.” 

“But why——” 

“That’s enough!” 

Paddy found himself being turned into the corridor almost before the 
words had left his host’s lips. Hugh 


closed the door of the little white room with lingering gentleness, and 
moved a few steps down the corridor. 

“Ever had the honor of a flogging from Brendon, my child?” 

“No!” answered Paddy in blankest astonishment. 

“Then I rather fancy you'll have that honor to-night, unless you are 
wiser than I think! Do you realize what you have done?” 

“I don’t unders-stand.” 

“It’s four o’clock, dear little one, and you have played truant! Ah, you 
thought you had escaped me, did you? Not a bit of it! You only made me 
change my plan a litthe—and now, though I don’t set up to be a prophet, I 
think you will find out to-day what lies hidden in the sandalwood cupboard. 
I hope you will enjoy it!” 

“Are you playing, Hugh?” Paddy gasped. 

“Dead earnest, my Patric! Those charming stories bewitched silly little 
Paddy into forgetting the ttme—as I meant them to do!” 

There was wicked amusement in his face as he saw Paddy’s horror. 

“Don’t be silly enough to tell him that you forgot the time, though—or 
he will ask awkward questions and find out where you were! You will have 
to pretend you were doing something really awful, such as—such as 
playing with that young gentleman you told me about the other day. He will 
believe that fast enough; it won’t occur to him that you could be inventing a 
crime of such magnitude as that. What, tears, Paddy? O fie! You know your 
way home, I believe? off you go—but come 


back at eight o’clock prepared to spend the evening with me, for Brendon 
will be out, and I shall want company. Farewell!” 

He vanished behind one of the tall doors, and Paddy was left to make the 
best of his way back to Thragoness. As he went sadly upstairs to let himself 
in through a door leading into a spare room on the other side, he would 
have given all he possessed to avoid the next meeting with Brendon. 

But vengeance, panther-footed, was already on his track. Miss Prince 
had called to ask why he had not come to school that afternoon; and, while 
he stood mute and wretched on the landing above, he heard his cousin say 
quietly that he would himself inquire into the matter. 


Not till half-past six did the promised inquiry take place. He had tea 
alone, and then stole into the playroom, where he waited, growing colder 
and colder with each moment that passed. It was a dismal evening. Outside 
the house a snarling wind had arisen, and the trees in front of the window 
were crashing to and fro and swaying their boughs together. Above them 
the sky was so gray that it looked almost black. 

At last Brendon came into the room. He did not summon Paddy to him 
in the study, and that in itself was unusual. In the gathering dusk his face 
seemed utterly implacable—the scared eyes of the culprit raised themselves 
for one flying glance and then dropped guiltily. 

“I see that you know what is the matter, Patric,” said 


the grave voice, coldly clear. “You played truant from school this afternoon 
—where were you and what were you doing?” 

The dragon’s mocking suggestion darted into Paddy’s mind, but he 
pushed it away from him and stumbled through a little lame, lying excuse 
prepared with pitiful care. 

“I was—was playing with my clay in the garage—the clay you let me 
keep there because Mary won’t have it in the house. I th-thought it was 
quite early, and then suddenly the clock struck three. I didn’t know the time 
had gone so quick 4 

“What clock did you hear?” 

“The kitchen clock. Y-you can hear it from there.” 

“Curious! The kitchen clock is out of order.” 

“I th-thought I heard it,” Paddy murmured. 

“Indeed? Go on.” 

“So I thought it was too late to go to Victoria Lodge, ’cos they would 
have started for the walk, and I didn’t know where they were going.” 

“Qo 

“So I stayed in the garage.” 

“I see. It was odd that you did not happen to notice me, was it not?” 

“You?” Paddy faltered, suddenly cold. 

“I spent the whole afternoon there, overhauling the car.” 

Paddy’s poor little defense collapsed like a house of cards. The corners 
of his mouth quivered downward, 


and the brown head drooped in guilt. Brendon’s eyes swept the dejected 
little figure. 

“Where were you and what were you doing?” he repeated levelly. 

No answer came. Paddy was struggling desperately to think of some 
way to escape, but thought was fruitless. Over and over again he heard a 
queer inner voice that sounded like the dragon’s saying imperatively, “Tell 
him you were playing with Tony—tell him you were playing with Tony 
Matthews. If you don’t tell him that, he will find out about Other Dragon’s 
Nest—he will, he will, he will!” The silence was long, and during every 
minute of it the voice spoke loudly, insistently, drowning a smaller voice 
that tried to say, “Tell him the truth—the truth—the truth!” 

“Patric,” said Brendon, “have you——” 

But Paddy interrupted, speaking hoarsely. 

“I was playing with—with Tony Matthews,” he gasped. 

It was not the last lie he was forced to utter. “You will tell me how you 
spent the time,” came the command; and Paddy found himself sobbing out 
a wild story of his adventures, only to arrive at last in a veritable morass of 
falsehoods and contradictions from which he could not extricate himself. 
He stood still, fearing he knew not what. 

“Wait here for me,” said Brendon. 

He walked out of the room and down the passage. Paddy heard him 
enter the study and open the sandalwood cupboard. There followed the 
gliding sound of a 


drawer being opened. Then the avenger’s returning footsteps rang on the 
stone floor of the passage. 

Brendon entered and laid something on the table—a something from 
which Paddy drew away in shrinking dread, his blue eyes, wide with 
entreaty, fixed first on the shining dark rod and then on the colorless, 
resolute face of his cousin. A broken plea for pardon died into silence as 
Brendon said quietly: 

“I am not listening, Patric. Your disobedience and deceitfulness merit a 
severe punishment—and they will get what they deserve!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE KINDNESS OF THE DRAGON 


THERE! You've had your first taste of meadowsweet! I knew nothing else 


would cure your lying tricks, and after Miss Prince had gone I told Mr 
Brendon where to look for it if he needed it. I believe you owe a rare lot of 
your naughtiness to that Irish nurse of yours—it’s my belief she used to 
take you exploring into that next house and then teach you to hide it up and 
tell stories. I never rested till I got her out of the house—a savage creature 
that took two good silver spoons along with her as I’ve reason to believe. I 
wish Mr Brendon had handed you over to me to be broken in as a child 
should be while he was away—but he would have it that a baby wanted 
other children and sunshine and the kind of spoiling that your Mrs 
Sherrington gave you. Still, he knows when to show himself master, and 
thankful I am that you’ve had a good sound whipping at last—not but what 
it would have been a deal sounder if the rod had been in my hand instead of 
his!” 

Mary stood at the foot of Paddy’s bed, a cup of gruel in her hand and a 
look of qualified contentment on her face. 

“Here’s your supper, you naughty boy, you! Stop that crying—you know 
you were more frightened than 


hurt, more’s the pity! You’d better eat what’s set before you if you don’t 
want to feel the birch again, I can tell you!” 

The cold, sugarless gruel was rendered nastier still by the salt tears that 
trickled down into it as Paddy tried to obey her command. The last 
shuddering mouthful finished, he dived under the bedclothes and stayed 
there until a muffled slam told him she had taken her departure. Then he 
crept out again and cried forlornly for a long time, sobbing himself 
eventually into quietness. No one came near him; he half hoped, half feared 
that Brendon would come, but the silence of Thragoness remained 
unbroken. 

At the appointed time he rose, and slowly made preparations for the visit 
to Hugh. With timid anxiety to please his master he made a careful toilet, 


donning the dark-blue jersey reserved for Sunday wear, bathing his face in 
cold water to take away the stains of tears, and brushing his hair quite 
crooked but very smooth. Then he said his morning prayers—there being 
no special form for use when rising at an eccentric time—shot back the 
silvery bolts, turned his key, and went downstairs. 

The dragon was curled upon the couch in his usual fashion. He turned a 
scowling face to Paddy. 

“It’s you, is it? How dare you come to me looking like that?” 

“Like what?” Paddy stammered. 

“As if you had been crying for hours—which I suppose you have been 
doing, little idiot! I need not ask whether Brendon thrashed you, for I know 
it 


already. No—don’t be alarmed—I haven’t betrayed you yet. But I feel jolly 
like doing it. I’m sick of you and Brendon. He has been as glum as a boiled 
owl all evening—and now you come in with red eyes and a white face! You 
had better make up your mind to look cheerful while you are here, for I 
can’t stand tears at any price.” 

He dragged himself over to the music-room, whither Paddy followed 
with unwilling steps, trying to obey the command to look cheerful. It was a 
more than usually difficult task that night, and even his best efforts failed to 
win any approval. Nor was his music-lesson agreeable, for the dragon was 
in a thoroughly bad temper and heaped angry invectives upon his pupil. 
Some one older than Paddy might have been able to realize that there was 
self-reproach mingled with the bad temper, but the boy grasped only the 
bare fact that the dragon was angry, frightfully angry, and that each passing 
moment served to increase his passion. The knowledge, coupled with his 
own misery, made his playing wildly erratic; he stumbled, hesitated, forgot 
the dragon’s repeated directions, disregarded every rule he had learned in 
the past. When he reached the closing bar of his exercise a horrible discord 
made the master spring to his feet in a rage. The violin was twisted out of 
the player’s hands and dashed down upon the table with a vehemence that 
spoke of worse things to come. 

“You little wretch, I’ve had enough of you! It doesn’t amuse me to see 
you here any longer. I’m going to hand 


you over to Brendon! Get back to Thragoness—I’Il tell him as soon as he 
comes in.” 

Paddy stood still, crushed by the horror of it. He had tried by every 
small, desperate means in his power to placate the dragon—and this was 
the end of it: failure, complete and awful, with the prospect of a 
punishment cruel beyond words. 

“Go back to Thragoness,” Hugh repeated curtly. “I’ve had enough of 
you!” 

But Paddy’s powers of endurance were at an end. He took one blind step 
forward, struck against one of the couches scattered at intervals throughout 
the length of the room, and flung himself down in shaking, despairing 
agony. He did not struggle now to retain his self-control; what mattered it 
whether the dragon were angry with him for crying or not? What did 
anything matter? Everything was ended; everything was gone save the iron- 
gray prospect of Thragonwell, with Brendon’s anger and Brendon’s knife— 
there was nothing else in the world at all. 

He heard the dragon’s uneven step beside him, but he did not move, 
even though he fully expected a sharp blow or at best a storm of wicked 
dragon-words. Nothing happened, however, and after a brief silence Hugh 
spoke in an odd voice that Paddy had never heard before. 

“Here, stop that, Patric! You’ll cry yourself into a raincloud if you don’t 
take care. I’m not going to tell.” 

But the tempest he had raised was not so easily quelled, and Paddy 
sobbed on wildly, unheeding the 


comforting assurance. Hugh stood looking down at his victim, and had any 
one else been present he might have observed a certain unwilling shame in 
the defiant young face. 

“Dry up, can’t you!” 
cry!” 

He sat down on the couch and put his arm around Paddy. The boy 
shuddered at the dragon’s touch, not daring to resist it and unable to restrain 
the convulsive sobs that he feared would displease his captor. But the 
dragon spoke no word of reproof. He even took a clean handkerchief out of 
the pocket of his purple robe and substituted it for the grimy, tear-soaked 
ball that was clenched between Paddy’s fingers. And he gave the tumbled 
brown hair a couple of rough, not unkindly pats. 


said the dragon. “Don’t cry any more; you’re not to 


“I was a brute this afternoon, Paddy,” he said, almost remorsefully, “but 
I hardly knew what I was doing—I was half crazy with pain.” 

“Toothache, p’r’aps?” said Paddy, with a kind of tearful politeness. 

“Rather worse than toothache,” said Hugh. “I wasn’t always the 
shapeless thing you see me now—I was born as straight as you are, but 
when I was a tiny baby I had a fall. My mother ran to save one of my little 
brothers who was being cruelly hurt—and she slipped and fell with me in 
her arms. That made me ... the crooked savage that I am. And when I was 
about your age I had another fall, which made me lame. I suffer, Patric.” 


“Can’t the doctor make you better?” whispered Paddy. 

“When you were away Brendon and I tried most of the best doctors in 
Europe,” said the dragon; “we traveled from country to country in search of 
a cure. Then we gave it up and came home for good. You see, I wasn’t 
taken to a proper doctor like Dr. Gorringe when I was little—they thought a 
drunken old country quack was good enough for me. And when I was free 
to do as I liked—it was too late! The very cleverest doctor of all could only 
give Bren some stuff to put me to sleep with when the pain grows too bad 
to be endured any longer. But it’s dangerous to use, so Bren won’t always 
give it to me when I ask for it. He wouldn’t give me any to-day.” 

“Does it hurt all the time?” asked Paddy, awed and subdued. 

“Always,” said Hugh. “I’m never free from pain, and sometimes it’s so 
bad that it turns me into a fiend. And when I was beastly cruel to you this 
afternoon, it was your father I was punishing really—your father and 
Brendon.” 

Paddy’s sobs had died away by this time, for there was infinite relief in 
the sense of protection afforded by the dragon’s momentary kindness, and 
the interest he felt in another’s woes helped him to forget his own for the 
time. At Hugh’s last remark, however, a kind of tired resentment crept into 
his heart. 

“But you d-didn’t punish them at all,” he protested. 

Hugh laughed oddly and very softly. 


“Dear Papa escaped, I admit. But I fancy Brendon suffered nearly as 
much as you did!” 
“Brendon?” Paddy asked in utter astonishment. 


Again the short soft laugh. 

“I wouldn’t mind betting that some of the Inquisitors were gentle- 
hearted enough. They steeled themselves to use rack and thumbscrews on 
their victims, but they didn’t enjoy the job! Brendon’s like that. Made 
himself punish you for your good—and hated doing it!” 

He paused, looking queerly at the bewildered little face. 

“Yes, he played the Roman parent so well that you didn’t guess what he 
felt like. But who told Mary Janetta that she was to give you a proper 
supper and that you were not to be scolded any more and that Mary Two 
was to put you to bed?” 

“Nobody did!” said Paddy forlornly. “Mary Two didn’t come and I had 
c-cold gruel without any sugar for supper, and Mary s-said she would have 
whipped me harder than Brendon did.” 

Hugh’s face darkened. 

“Sorry to hear that,” he said. “Mary Janetta disobeyed her master pretty 
thoroughly to-night, I perceive. You tell Brendon what you have just told 
me, Pat, and it’s safe to prophesy that Mary will behave like the little lamb 
she isn’t in future.” 

“How did you know?” Paddy asked, his imagination shrinking before 
the strain of contemplating the august Mary transformed into a lamb. 

“Oh, I have magic ways of knowing things,” said the 


dragon. “Mary Two isn’t speaking to Mary to-night because Brendon’s 
message wasn’t given to her. You’ve caused a lot of trouble on the hill 
Thragoness, old man! Brendon came here quite wretched and barely 
touched his dinner. As a rule he keeps his feelings to himself, and his face 
has about as much play of expression as a stone image’s, but to-night he 
looked miserable!” 

The dragon paused, a wicked twinkle in his eyes. 

“At last I asked him what was the matter. I said, “You don’t seem your 
usual joyous self, Bren’—he never is what you might call joyous, but that’s 
by the way—‘is anything the matter? For you look most funereal; you 
remind me of a paterfamilias who has recently been under the painful 
necessity of spanking one of the kids!’ I never saw Brendon turn so red 
before—never. He’s so pale as a rule that when he suddenly becomes dark 
crimson the change is a little more than noticeable. And he told me I was an 
ass, which is mighty strong language for Brendon! After dinner we had a 


row, because he continued to look gloomy and I objected—and then he 
didn’t want to go to his political meeting. But he had to go in the end, 
because he was too truthful to invent an excuse for staying at home, and he 
didn’t intend to tell me that he wanted to see that naughty Paddy didn’t cry 
himself to sleep unforgiven.” 

He chuckled impishly, and then grew sober. 

“Pm glad you’re not sulky!” he said. “If I had been in your place I 
should have behaved like a little wildcat! Nobody ever harmed me without 
paying for it 


sooner or later! Are you planning dreadful plans against me, eh?” 

Paddy crept closer to him. To tell the truth, anger with his tormentor had 
played but a very small part in his emotions that night. No logician, he had 
meekly accepted Hugh’s axiom that he ought to be held responsible for the 
defections of his father and cousin. He did not understand the occult 
workings of the adult mind; to him grown-up people were a difficult and 
unsatisfactory study—they looked at life in such an unexpected way that it 
was better to accept their dogmas for truth without further inquiry. 

“Because if you only knew it, Paddy mine, you have a magnificent 
weapon of vengeance at your disposal,” Hugh went on moodily. “At any 
moment, if you so chose, you could pay me back with compound interest 
for everything you have suffered at my hands. Nice to know that, isn’t it?” 

Paddy stared at him uncomprehendingly. 

“Yes, you could hurt me more than ever I have hurt you. You don’t: 
understand? No, of course you don’t. You do not suppose that I shall put 
the aforesaid weapon into those dear little ignorant hands, do you? But it 
may console you to hear about it, and to know that if you used it I should 
suffer—suffer horribly too.” 

The listener had not the remotest suspicion as to what Hugh’s “weapon” 
could be. He thought that perhaps the dragon spoke in jest, and indeed 
round the lips and in the eyes there was a smile that half concealed the 
speaker’s passionate sincerity. 


“Would you?” he said, with a sleepy attempt at courtesy. He was 
growing drowsy now; it was long past his usual bedtime; and he liked lying 


there on the soft cushions with the dragon’s arm around him and his tear- 
stained face hidden in the folds of purple silk. 

“I should indeed!” 

The window-curtains were undrawn, and the music-room was dimly 
lighted by a silver moon-slip and by a solitary candle burning under a dark 
shade. Hugh looked out into the night, his face graver than Paddy had ever 
seen it. After a time he rose. 

“What about straying homeward, Patric? Brendon may come back 
earlier than we expect, and he would get a shock if he went to your room to 
say good-night to baby and baby wasn’t there! But you’d better have some 
supper first—wonder what I can give you?” 

He stood for a moment in thought. 

“I know—I’ll give you something Bren and I used to like when we were 
children and in disgrace. Mary Two made them secretly for us—they were 
grateful and comforting like somebody’s cocoa.” 

He hobbled away into the dim recesses of the room, returning shortly 
with a tray. Paddy regarded his supper with awakening interest. “What is it, 
Hugh?” he asked. 

“Its a chocolate sandwich,” answered the dragon. “Mary Two’s patent 
invention—two big yellow biscuits with a flat piece of chocolate between 
them. I haven’t tasted one since the days when I knew your dear papa.” 

Paddy liked the chocolate sandwich immensely. The yellow biscuits 
were very hard; they had a funny, nutty 


taste that blended interestingly with the chocolate filling. He looked rather 
more doubtfully at the glass on the tray. 

“Go on, it’s only raspberry vinegar!” said the dragon, interpreting his 
hesitation. “May I be forgiven!” he added piously, as Paddy cheerfully 
drained the rosy contents of the glass. 

“It hadn’t ezackly the same taste as our raspberry vinegar at home, 
Hugh,” Paddy criticized in all innocence; “but it was awful nice.” 

Hugh was listening intently to some distant sound, imperceptible save to 
his sharp ears. 

“Keep quiet! You’re not out of the wood yet, Patric! What on earth has 
brought Brendon back so soon?” 

He stepped hastily to the sliding door and pressed the catch. But for 
once it refused to act, and the dragon seemed temporarily nonplussed. He 


glanced hurriedly round him, and then caught up a dark rug from the floor 
and threw it over the couch. 

“Lie still,” he said under his breath. “You’ll be safe enough as long as 
you keep quiet.” 

Cowering under the rug, Paddy heard Brendon’s approach. 

“You’re earlier than I expected,” Hugh snarled. 

“It’s ten o’clock. You’re dismally in the dark, Hugo mio; shall I light 
up?” 

“No, I like the dark,” the dragon returned surlily. 

He had remained standing, as if in the hope that his visitor would soon 
depart. To the disappointment of 


more than one person, Brendon chose to disregard the obvious coolness of 
his welcome. He sat down on the window-seat. 

“Hugh, I want to talk to you.” 

The dragon said very sulkily: 

“What d’you want to talk about at this time of night?” 

“The old subject—Quentin’s boy.” 

The listener under the rug crouched lower still. 

“Oh, shut up!” said the dragon. “I know what you want to say—you 
want to ease your Puritan conscience by going over the old ground for the 
thousandth time. I’ve had enough of your everlasting talk about the 
wretched infant. If you still hate being in charge of him, why don’t you 
hand him over to me? You know that I should be only too happy to oblige 
you by taking the dear creature into my own care.” 

“God forbid!” 

“Well, if you don’t like my offer you needn’t grumble at the alternative. 
Mind this, though—I won’t have Patric brought to the hill to be under your 
immediate care. I told you five years ago that I would never have him on 
the hill!” 

“And I told you at the time that if need arose I should pay no attention to 
your prohibition. Thragoness is mine!” 

The dragon was silent for a little time. His voice trembled with anger as 
he spoke again. 

“If you ever bring Patric to the hill, P1 make his life 


miserable, and yours too! Don’t you dare to bring him here—I won’t have 
it!” 

It was Brendon who was silent this time. The air was charged with some 
vague and awful heaviness that made Paddy feel afraid. He could not see 
his cousins’ faces; but he noticed that Hugh’s next words were spoken in a 
mild voice. 

“Brendon, I’m inclined to think that you number Medusa among your 
ancestors—let’s change the subject. What makes you allude to 
unpleasantnesses at all after the kind of day you know I’ve had? You can’t 
be surprised to find me feeling disagreeable?” 

“Sorry,” said Brendon. “I—there are days when the burden seems 
heavier than at other times. I forgot about you, I’m afraid.” 

“Thank you for nothing. What’s wrong to-day in particular? Isn’t the 
imp behaving himself?” 

“His conduct is not wholly satisfactory,” returned Brendon slowly. 

“What’s wrong?” the dragon inquired innocently. 

Paddy pressed a hot, frightened face against the cushion. 

“Not very trustworthy,” came the grave verdict. “He is untruthful, 
deceitful, and disobedient.” 

“Glory, what a little desperado! There’s something quaintly like poetic 
justice in all this, Bren. When you consider whose son he is, it does seem 
odd that he should be lacking in truth and honesty and slavish obedience! 
Tell me more, Bren; it’s amusing. You told me once, years ago, that he was 
living with some people about 


forty miles off, so I imagine that you see him from time to time, though 
you never speak of your visits. Who is he like—like his parents?” 

“Not at all. He’s rather like ... little Robin.” 

The dragon swore softly. 

“Cut that out, please, I don’t want to hear any more. Has he no good 
qualities, this sly little deceiver?” 

“He is affectionate,” said Brendon, “and very tender-hearted. I think he 
is unselfish and generous too. His father would not care to know that he is 
rather dreamy and imaginative.” 

“D’you like him or not?” 

“He’s a dear little chap, Hugh. You would like him yourself if you knew 
him.” 


“Think so?” said the dragon demurely. “Perhaps I might. So you’re fond 
of this unreliable young scamp, are you?” 

“Very fond,” Brendon answered briefly. 

“And you’re worried because he is giving trouble? What a fool you are 
to trouble your head about it, Brendon—you owe nothing to Quentin that 
you should take thought for his son! But seriously, old man, aren’t you 
making too much fuss about a small matter? He can’t be a fully fledged 
villain yet—why not write to his guardians and tell them to give him a good 
old-fashioned whipping for every lie he tells?” 

“I’m not in the mood for fooling, Hugh.” 

“No, you’re about as cheerful company as an Egyptian mummy! Don’t 
be surprised if I take wing 


before long, Brendon—I’m tired of the hill. I’ve had more than a year of 
quiet.” 

“The doctor forbade A 

“Let him forbid! It wouldn’t make any difference if I chose to go! If you 
consider that lve apologized humbly enough for losing my temper, and if 
you yourself have ended your depressing observations, would you mind 
finding a book I want? It’s in the library on one of the shelves near the 
fireplace. I forget the name—some poetry rot with a green cover.” 

“Very well. Hugh, what a rubbish-heap this room is! It’s villainously 
untidy—what on earth have you put on the couch under that rug?” 

“More rubbish,” said Hugh blandly. “Don’t add the sin of being an old 
maid to all your other enormities, old man.” 

Paddy fancied that one of Brendon’s slight, vanishing smiles was the 
only reply to this speech, for the next moment the dragon added: 

“Come to my room when you have found the book, will you? Pm 
proposing to read in bed.” 

Another stifling minute passed, and then the rug was thrown back. 

“You hurry for all you are worth!” said Hugh. “He is looking for an 
imaginary book, and I don’t know how long the search will last. Should get 
into bed without undressing, if I were you—saves time. Run!” 

Paddy ran, speeding like a little hunted hare down the great silent room, 
dodging in and out among the dimly seen furniture, spinning headlong once 
over a footstool 


that had escaped his notice. In his panic he followed Hugh’s advice, and 
scrambled fully dressed under the clothes as soon as he had reached his 
room. 

It seemed to him that he had barely gained the harbor of refuge before 
the door of Brendon’s room opened and his cousin entered, a shaded candle 
in his hand. Pausing beside the bed, he stood gazing down at its little 
occupant, the marble quiet of his face broken by an anxious, troubled look. 
Paddy remained motionless, horribly afraid. 

Evidently satisfied that the child was asleep, Brendon did not speak. 
After a couple of silent minutes he laid his hand gently on the brown head, 
and kept it there. Paddy would have given a good deal for word and kiss of 
forgiveness, but he dared not risk speech with Brendon. He liked the touch 
of the comforting hand, though; it was an assurance that Brendon was not 
so lastingly angry as he had feared. 

Then the silent watcher moved away, and Paddy was alone. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ENCHANTED LAND 


Durie the months that followed Paddy Tenthragon lived two lives—one 


in Thragoness and one in the place of terror and enchantment behind the 
forbidden doors; but after the day of punishment there came a great change 
in the fairy life: Hugh did not summon him nearly so often to Other 
Dragon’s Nest. Not infrequently a week or more would pass without 
granting him a solitary glimpse of the magic palace; and now and then the 
owner himself would be away from home for what Paddy considered an 
interminable time. Had Brendon remained on the hill, the dragon’s absence 
would have been richly desirable; but to his dismay he found that the 
younger brother never traveled alone. Shaking her head ominously, Ellen 
told him the reason. 

“Mr Brendon doesn’t like leaving you, but he won’t let Mr Hugh go 
abroad alone—there’s no knowing what mischief he would be into, for he’s 
as wild as they’re made, and a pretty dance he has led Mr Brendon these 
five years or so. I believe it’s his conscience that’s driving Mr Hugh from 
home—that’s what it is! He wants to get away from the sight of you.” 

Paddy did not fully understand her, but he knew that 


she greatly disliked answering questions about the enchanted land and its 
owner. 

“Hugh is kind to me now—gen’ rally,” he meditated. 

“He may well be that!” said Ellen. 

Paddy had spoken truly, for between the time of the punishment and the 
day of Hugh’s first flight from the hill life in the palace had been almost 
wholly delightful. Hugh was very gracious to his prisoner in those days, 
and bestowed many gifts on him—tbig silver coins that Paddy hid in a 
corner of the imp-chest, beautiful toys, sugar-plums and sweetmeats. Nor 
did he stop short with the mere giving of treasure—he proved himself a 
wholly delightful and enchanting playmate, perfectly ready to spend any 
number of hours over puzzles, snakes-and-ladders, ludo, and prince’s quest; 
he was supplied with an inexhaustible store of funny sayings and tales of 


all kinds; and he could draw most marvelous imaginary monsters and make 
up nonsense rhymes relating their life-history and more notable 
characteristics. Playhours in Other Thragoness were spun of gold. 

How Paddy managed to pass undetected from one life to the other 
remained in some measure a mystery, although his safety was in part due to 
the precautions taken by himself and by his lord. Fortunately or 
unfortunately for him, Hugh spent a good deal of his time alone, and knew 
with almost unerring accuracy the exact hours at which he was likely to see 
Brendon or the servants. He had also the gift of which he had boasted—an 
uncanny power of guessing when any one was approaching his 
neighborhood. And Paddy had 


learned the movements of both houses with painful care, and before long 
knew as well as possible the times at which it was best to use the different 
doors. Futhermore, Brendon and Mary being mainly concerned with 
preventing any renewal of the ill-starred friendship with Tony, their 
vigilance relaxed almost completely when he was known to be playing 
somewhere in the house or grounds. Suspicion was not easily aroused; he 
was known to be timid and unadventurous, and moreover he was still 
credited with a lingering belief in his imaginary dragon—a supposition 
which confirmed his guardians in the conviction that in that matter of Other 
Thragoness he was now as always strictly obedient. There were narrow 
escapes, of course, and more than once he avoided capture as by a miracle; 
but before long he lost much of his fear of detection, and passed between 
the houses with confidence. 

After the halcyon weeks came a time of alternate storm and sunshine. 
“There’s good days and there’s bad days in Hugh’s house,” he decided at 
last; and that was really all one could say with certainty. On the good days 
Other Dragon’s Nest remained a veritable castle of joy, with an owner who 
was a fairy prince rather than a dragon. More than once he wondered 
whether Hugh could possibly be under some dreadful wizard-spell like that 
which bound the Beast in his fairy-tale book; he feared that perhaps he 
might one day meet the enchanter gloating over his victim, waving his 
wand of glass. But, though he met many old people in Thragoness, 


he saw no weaver of spells, unless it were the dragon himself. 


Sometimes on the good days Hugh and his captive roamed together in 
the beautiful garden that bore the likeness of its fellow-garden on the other 
side of the wall; and now and then they visited some of the unexplored 
rooms in the right wing. Charming as these voyages of discovery were, 
they proved so fraught with peril that Paddy could indulge in them but 
seldom: much of the fairy house was a sealed book to him; door after door 
guarded its secret still. He made up many stories about people who lived in 
the unknown rooms, wondering often whether the stolen baby of Ellen’s 
tale could be among them. At last, choosing a particularly good day, he 
ventured to question Hugh. 

“So Ellen told you that I stole a baby?” said the dragon, half laughing 
and half vexed. “I owe her one for that—tiresome woman! Well, since you 
know so much, you may know more—I did steal a baby, even as she said.” 

“And is it here in Other Dragon’s Nest?” gasped Paddy. 

“Tt is.” 

“What is it called? Does Brendon know?” 

“I shan’t tell you its name. Of course Brendon knows. He plays with it 
sometimes, and so do I—we think it quite an attractive infant.” 

“Brendon doesn’t like it better than me?” demanded Paddy, swiftly 
jealous. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” laughed the dragon, 


his eyes so bright with mischief that Paddy could not decide whether there 
really was a baby or not. 

“But—but isn’t it—doesn’t Brendon think it an awfully wicked thing to 
steal a baby?” 

“Of course he does, and he tries hard to make me give it back. But I 
won't.” 

“You’re certain that there truly is a baby?” Paddy asked, doubtful again. 
“You and Ellen aren’t making up?” 

“Oh, there’s a baby, sure enough,” said the dragon. 

From that day Paddy beset his master with questions whenever 
opportunity offered. For a long time Hugh’s answers were tantalizing in 
their vagueness and mystery; but one evening, after Paddy had again and 
again begged to be permitted to see the baby, the request was unexpectedly 
granted. “Very well, then, you shall have your wish. Come to the library.” 


Full of eager expectancy, Paddy braved the dangerous journey. The 
somber, book-lined room with its church windows of blue and crimson was 
a strange place to live in, yet it seemed a good prison for a nameless child. 
He looked about him, fearing to see Hugh’s harsh scholar-father leaning 
over the books. No one was visible. 

“If the baby is here to-day, you are bound to see it,” the dragon assured 
him. “Take a look round—perhaps it is hiding from us.” 

The library held many nooks and recesses and retreats. Paddy examined 
them carefully, encouraged by occasional kindly suggestions from the 
dragon. Then 


in the midst of his search he started back as he saw a child’s face looking at 
him intently, gravely from between the folds of a heavy crimson curtain. 
The dragon chuckled softly, and with a flush of discomfort Paddy realized 
that a long mirror was partly concealed by the curtain. The sober face 
before him was his own. 

“I shan’t ask you any more question about the baby, Hugh,” he said, 
holding himself very straight. “You are mean to play tricks like that. You 
knew it was a cheat that you had planned for me. There isn’t a baby in this 
house at all!” 

“Well, what made you think there was?” said Hugh gracelessly. “You 
swallow any nonsense I choose to tell you! Shall I take you to Other Mary’s 
kitchens to see whether the baby is hiding under the dish-covers?” 

“I shall not ask you any more questions about the baby,” repeated Paddy 
sternly. “It is all rubbish!” 

And, in spite of much sly teasing from Hugh, he stuck to his resolve. 
Secretly, he was by no means convinced that the stolen baby was not 
concealed somewhere in the house, but he did not want to be tricked again. 
So the subject dropped, only to be revived when Hugh was in a 
mischievous mood, and Paddy wove more dreams about the closed doors 
and unfamiliar rooms. 

He soon found that on the good days his music-lessons were 
entrancingly interesting, and that after the work was done Hugh would play 
“fairy music” for him untiringly. To his astonishment and pleasure he 
learned that the brothers composed part of the music they 


played, their styles being as markedly dissimilar as their characters. He did 
not know how to define the difference, but he once made a stumbling effort 
to describe it to his younger cousin. 

“Your music is rather frightening, Hugh. When I listen in the store-room 
with Prue—we often do it—she says, ‘La, now, that gives me the shivers 
and the creeps!’ And it makes me feel creepy, too, though I like it lots. But 
Brendon’s music is sort of—sort of quiet. It makes me think of the poem 
about the star-country.” 

“You can’t give your music what you don’t possess yourself,” said the 
dragon. “Brendon puts peace into his, peace and vision. I can’t—I belong to 
the wicked dragon-tribe.” 

Wanderings and music and games were not Paddy’s sole delights. After 
a time he almost lost his horror of the vast room with its glory of light and 
color. He loved to see it bathed from end to end in solemn evening hues; 
loved to kneel on the window-seat of the oriel and watch the sun 
descending among the distant hills; loved to see the golden fire that 
gleamed on the under side of the gray clouds for long after the sun itself 
was hidden; loved to gaze upon the hills in all their changing beauties. The 
view from the oriel reminded him of the poem Brendon and he had read 
together. It wasn’t really a country beyond the stars; he knew that well 
enough, but nevertheless he felt sure that the star-country looked rather like 
that far landscape—wide shining spaces among whose heights dwelt Sweet 
Peace, angel-thronged. Odd and jumbled as the picture was, 


he liked it; and, every time the sun touched the hills with flame, his mind 
would linger on it lovingly, so fair he found it. 

Hugh as well as Paddy loved the fiery sunsets, and even on his bad days 
the sight of the red-barred west had a softening effect on him, calming his 
gusts of passion into a regretful tenderness. On the good days it made him 
gentler and more friendly than before; and on such days Paddy found it 
easy to make all kinds of confidences, to tell Hugh all his plans and hopes 
and imaginings, well assured that he would meet with swift understanding 
and sympathy. Curiously enough he also found that in those twilight hours 
he drew very close to the dreadful wicked dragon, and actually loved him. 

In broad day in Thragoness he shuddered at the thought of Hugh, but in 
the rosy evening quiet of Other Thragoness Hugh seemed a different person 
—not fierce and cruel at all, but loving and lovable, a spinner of rainbow 


fantasies, a magician, an ideal confidant. Paddy felt vaguely that Hugh was 
“gooder” during those solemn hours; and certainly in the gloaming the 
dragon was prepared to say and do things which at any other time would 
have appeared foreign to his nature. Paddy was rather afraid of Hugh’s 
angel-moods; at such times the dragon was wont to display an inconvenient 
interest in a small boy’s moral welfare—the least peccadillo brought instant 
reproof, delivered with as much gravity as if the reprover’s own conduct 
were uniformly excellent. 
Hugh was not invariably alone in Other Thragoness. 


Now and then a wild restlessness took possession of him; and at such times 
the house was quickly filled to over-flowing with guests whom Paddy 
secretly named “The Queer People.” He did not like them; they were all 
acquaintances whom Hugh had picked up on his various trips abroad, and 
the boy had reason to believe that Brendon did not approve of them. As a 
rule his attendance was not required when guests were in the house; he 
caught only passing glimpses of the curious beings and their still more 
curious ways. He never quite knew who or what they might be—once he 
was surreptitiously conveyed by Yates to a shadowy corner behind Hugh’s 
couch on the dais, and for ten minutes he gazed upon a throng of entrancing 
people: princesses with golden crowns, witches, story-book characters, 
jesters with caps and bells, and, best of all, a knight in silvery chain-armor, 
at whose approach Hugh bade him keep well out of sight. 

“Why?” questioned Paddy. “Is he wicked?” 

“No, too good,” said the dragon, chuckling. “You keep out of his way.” 

Paddy was disappointed, for he liked the look of the distant silver 
knight, who reminded him of Brendon. But to disobey Hugh was 
unthinkable; he sat meekly watching the tall figure of his hero and 
wondering who all the people might be. They were gay and talkative, but 
the silver knight had something of Brendon’s austere dignity; when he 
came among them the loud laughter and jesting were silenced. 


“I suppose they are truly people, and not just pretends?” he whispered to 
Hugh. 

“Oh, most of them are wicked goblins and elves dressed up!” said Hugh. 
“But they won’t do you any harm.” 


“And where are all the people who were here this morning?” 

“I thought it would amuse you to see these funny creatures instead.” 

“But the silver knight is good?” Paddy insisted. 

“Oh, yes! He’s a friend of Brendon’s,” said the dragon impishly. 

Then Yates carried Paddy off to bed, and the silver knight vanished for 
ever from his eyes. 

But in spite of wonders of Other Dragon’s Nest his visits were now and 
then times of misery, hours when Hugh revealed black glimpses of the 
dragon nature under his smiling mask. Well acquainted with sorrow, Paddy 
could only be thankful that Hugh showed a twofold mercy in that he did not 
again refer to the pickling-tub in the cellar or to the fate in store for a 
naughty boy at Thragonwell. Horrible as the dragon-threats could be, these 
two were left sternly alone; and Paddy had enough to bear without them. 
Not least among his trials was his complete ignorance as to the real nature 
of the crimes for which he received vicarious punishment. Many times 
Hugh seemed about to impart the desired information, but each time he 
held it back. At last came a day of revelation, a day memorable for its 
strange blending of pleasure and pain. 


He had found the dragon very busy indeed over some sheets of paper 
that lay on a low table by his couch. Paddy could not help feeling 
interested, for the sheets had a most attractive look—they were covered 
with a curly, legible writing unlike the dragon’s wild crooked scribble, and 
the left-hand margin of each page was filled by a color-design of leaves and 
flowers, among which peered little hairy goblin faces alight with mischief. 
There was a goblin-bordered envelope lying among the sheets, with a name 
printed clearly on the white space left in the middle. Paddy thought that it 
looked like his own name. 

“Quite right, Patric; it’s a letter,” said the dragon. “And it’s nearly 
finished. You may seal it yourself, if you like. Brendon lets you seal his 
letters, doesn’t he? Hurry up!” 

He scribbled his signature at the foot of the last page, tossed the sheets 
together, and thrust them into the envelope. With serious pride Paddy 
sought the box of dark blue sealing-wax and the dragon seal. Hugh lay 
back, watching him. 

“Very neatly done, Patric. Not more than an ounce of sealing-wax for 
Mary Rashdale to scrape off my table—very creditable indeed. Now turn it 


over.” 

“It’s for me,” said Paddy. 

“Right again—it’s an imp-letter for the owner of the imp-chest. I’ve 
always wanted you to know what Thragoness was like when I was a little 
boy there, but I’ve never been able to tell you—if you didn’t happen to 
possess Robin’s eyes it would have been easy enough 


to tell you everything. So I’ve told you in writing. Sit down and read your 
letter, child—it’s an awfully pretty story all about my tutor and your dear 
papa.” 

With fearful obedience Paddy crouched down on his little low chair and 
sat watching the dragon, fascinated in spite of himself by the gleam of 
white hatred on the demon face. 

“I don’t care!” said the dragon, almost as though he were rejecting the 
appeal of some inward monitor; “I don’t care—you shall know the truth! 
Wait, though—you shall tell me something first. Do you ever think about 
your dear papa—ever make up stories about him? Yes? Then you shall tell 
me your imaginings before you read the unvarnished truth. Fire away!” 

Paddy found obedience difficult, although of late his father had entered 
much more frequently into his thoughts, and had become the hero of many 
wonderful dream-stories. Ominous as Hugh’s hints and innuendoes were, 
the boy knew so little of his father that he had gradually begun to endow 
him with a kind of dual personality such as Brendon possessed. When 
Hugh spoke of Quentin Tenthragon, Paddy’s mind held a faint, unwilling 
image of a being at once shadowy and sinister; when his own dreams held 
sway, his father was always a king among men. 

“Well, what is dear papa like to look at?” sneered the dragon, breaking 
Paddy’s tonguetied silence. Paddy was relieved; the question proved 
unexpectedly easy to answer. 

“Like Brendon,” came the prompt reply. 


“Oh!” said the dragon. “Very like?” 

“Ezackly like,” whispered Paddy. “Only he smiles oftener than Brendon 
does.” 

“And his character?” the dragon asked. 

“He’s just like Brendon,” Paddy murmured. 


“Why like Brendon?” the dragon demanded curtly. 

“Because—I don’t know why, ezackly,” Paddy stammered. “I choose 
him to be like Brendon, that’s why.” 

The dragon had shaded his face. 

“You do, do you? So Brendon’s your hero, I suppose? If it’s a fair 
question, what do you see in my esteemed brother to make him a worthy 
ideal?” 

Some of the passion had died out of the mocking voice, and Paddy did 
not fear to answer. 

“Brendon’s ever so brave, Hugh; you know that. Mary Two tells me lots 
of stories about him. Th-there’s a long red scar on his arm—lI asked him 
once what made it, and he laughed and said, ‘It’s only the mark of a burn, 
many years old,’ but Mary Two told me that he got it in saving some one 
else from being burned. And——” 

“Stop, Paddy—is that all she told you?” 

Hugh spoke very quietly now, his face still hidden. 

“Yes,” Paddy said uncertainly. 

“A pity she went no further. You’ ll hear the rest of that story by and by.” 

“I—I don’t want to hear it,” pleaded Paddy in a wave of unaccountable 
terror. 

“Oh, but you ought to hear it, I think. It was too 


long to write, but it’s a pity to waste such a good story. Go on.” 

“And he’s clever, Paddy said anxiously. He knows everything, Brendon 
does—specially about books and music and flowers and pictures and stars 
and F 

“That’s enough! A sort of Hermes Trismegistus, isn’t he?” 

“He’s the—the goodest person I know,” Paddy said shyly; “ever so 
good. I—I think that Brendon couldn’t do anything wicked.” 

“He’s not particularly kind to you, if you call that being good!” scoffed 
the dragon. “I’m better than he is in that respect, for I have never had the 
heart to spank you as he does—your blue eyes charm away my wrath at 
once! Pity they don’t charm his!” 

“Brendon is very kind when I am good,” said a subdued voice, speaking 
in chastened accents. “You don’t very often hit me, Hugh, but you d-do it 
when I’m not naughty, and Brendon never does.” 

Hugh disregarded the reproach. 


“So Brendon is brave and clever and saintly—and righteously severe! A 
chilly sort of ideal, Patric—trather like a knight of King Arthur’s Court, 
remote from human life.” 

“Oh, like Sir Percival,” cried Paddy eagerly. “That’s just right, Hugh— 
how clever you are! I think that Sir Percival is just like Brendon—I loved 
him.” 

“And you think dear papa was like that?” said the dragon’s drawling, 
merciless tones. “You’d be disappointed if dear papa wasn’t like that?” 


“Please, yes.” 

It seemed to Paddy that Hugh was uncommonly slow in framing his 
command. When at last he spoke his face was still in shadow, but he put out 
his other hand and drew his prisoner a little nearer, jerking out his words 
the while as though speech had become difficult. What he said came as a 
surprise to the listener. 

“You need not trouble to read the letter, Paddy. Put it down, will you? 
After all, I think I'll tell you about your father. I was in a rage while I was 
writing. Here goes: He was about Brendon’s height and build when I saw 
him last. Not so dark, though. And a good deal older, of course. He was 
clever too—mathematics and languages and science.” 

“And brave?” Paddy asked breathlessly. 

“Tackled a burglar once, I believe.” 

“And good?” 

“Went to church with edifying regularity, said the dragon in muffled 
tones. “And once asked the curate to tea.” 

“And kind?” Paddy asked, a little dissatisfied. “Hugh, he wasn’t unkind? 
You were pretending when you said he was unkind?” 

The pause this time was very long. 

“Well, he used to tell us ghost-stories sometimes,” said Hugh. “He was a 
good hand at that when he tried—he told stories that made us afraid to be 
alone in the dark for weeks afterwards. And he taught the others rowing 
and sailing. And once in an expansive mood he made Brendon a nice little 
wooden boat. Brendon 


was half-past eight like your small self; and, as it was the only toy he 
possessed, he was very proud of it. He and his chum-brother Carron used to 


take turns at sleeping with it under their pillows because they liked it so 
much.” 

The listener’s face was flushed and sparkling now. 

“Tell me some more!” 

“He played hide-and-seek with us quite often.” 

“Oh, what fun!” Paddy said wistfully. “I love hide-and-seek, but you 
need a big family to play it—Brendon says that two people aren’t enough 
for a game like that.” 

“As a matter of fact, we generally played it two at a time in 
Thragoness,” said Hugh lightly; “we found it a most exciting game, played 
in Quentin’s way. He was a genius at finding—one simply couldn’t escape 
him. I hid on the roof once, and fell off. That’s why I limp so badly now, 
you know. Oh, don’t waste pity on me, Paddy; it was luck of the game.” 

“And was daddy as good at hiding as he was at finding?” 

“Oh, much better!” said the dragon. “He liked that part of the game best 
of all. He was a really fine player, Paddy; we had some grand times 
together.” 

“What other games did he play with you?” Paddy asked, dragging his 
chair closer still. 

“Don’t remember any others,” said Hugh. 

“Oh, I wish you did! I’m so glad Daddy wasn’t wicked after all. Why 
didn’t you like him?” 

The dragon glanced at the goblin envelope. 


“Never mind,” he said. “Why should you want to know? I quarrel with 
every one, even including Brendon—what does it matter to you why your 
father and I fell out?” 

Paddy wisely changed the subject. 

“But may I read what you said about your tutor? You wrote about him as 
well as about Daddy, didn’t you?” 

“You may not.” 

‘““Was—was he very horrid? Was it because of him that you hated 
Thragoness?” 

“Tt was.” 

“And—and p’r’aps the story about Brendon and the scar had something 
to do with him?” Paddy asked, shrinkingly. 


“What if it had? I’m not going to tell you that story after all, Patric; I 
fancy you wouldn’t enjoy it much. Nor do I want to talk about my tutor. 
Suppose you tell me a story instead?” 

Red with pleasure at such an honor, Paddy searched his little store of 
romances for a tale likely to interest so whimsical a person as the dragon. 
Unbidden, his old half-forgotten dream about the ring and the Snake came 
stealing to his memory, there to receive warm welcome. Hugh’s tastes lay 
in the direction of dream and fantasy; undoubtedly this queer tale would 
please him. 

“PII tell you a dream I had once,” he said. “It was a horrible dream, and 
at first I thought it was only a story that Ellen was telling Prue while they 
sat by the 


fire in my room. But when I asked Prue about it the next morning she said 
most positively that she and Ellen had only been talking about a ring that 
Ellen’s friend’s young man’s sister had dropped on the beach at Sherne. 
And I was glad, because the dream was much too cruel to be true.” 

Then he plunged into the story. 

Never before had he known Hugh listen to a tale of any length without a 
word of comment. The dragon lay so still that one might have thought he 
slept—only the bright darkness of his glance showed that he was awake 
and attentive, letting no word escape. The story came to an end, and the 
speaker looked round for applause. 

“What ghastly dreams you have!” said the dragon, crumpling up the 
goblin letter and thrusting it out of sight. “Thank you, old man.” 

“Did you like it?” asked Paddy. “It was a hateful, odd dream, wasn’t it? 
And it sounded as if it really happened. Times I almost thought that———” 

“You told it beautifully,” said Hugh. “Don’t bother about almost 
thinking—Thragoness is a place of ghoulish dreams. Don’t tell that dream 
to any one else, Paddy. Get your violin, and we’ll have some music—music 
brings forgetfulness. And—and I promise you this: whatever else I say or 
do to you, I’ll never torment you again about your dear papa.” 

It was not the first time that Hugh’s conversation had suffered rigorous 
pruning. After that evening the veiled allusions to “dear papa’s” evil 
character went the way of certain wicked dragon-words; and Paddy could 
rest 


in the belief that his father had been all that was brave and wise and noble. 
And this, for better and for worse, was the manner of life in the 
enchanted land. 


CHAPTER XV 


ISHMAEL IN THRAGONESS 


[F THE day of punishment brought change to the life behind the forbidden 


doors, it brought changes also to the life in Thragoness. The days that were 
gold-spun in the palace were coldly gray at home. Brendon, justice once 
dispensed, had granted absolution, but the punishment, brief and temperate 
though it had been, had yet raised a barrier between the cousins, a barrier 
difficult to cast down. In a way that Paddy was far from understanding, it 
had given a vital power, a springing energy alike to his fears and to Hugh’s 
threats. Had it been adminstered in haste and anger, with impetuous 
forgiveness following hard on the heels of vengeance, the barrier could not 
have risen, the common fury of chastiser and chastised would have formed 
a link between them. But Brendon had been aloof, unapproachable. The 
remembrance of the grave face, the measured voice, the deliberate strokes 
made it easy to picture the scene that must happen at Thragonwell should 
Brendon ever discover the secret so painfully guarded. Morning, with its 
surface-resumption of normal relations, did little to hinder the progress of 
the invisible, shadowy thing; it grew throughout breakfast-time; it shot 
upward in lesson-hours; at bedtime it was toweringly high. 


Paddy became glad to escape to the golden beauty of Other Thragoness, 
glad to take every opportunity of avoiding Brendon and of hiding from 
those who knew about his wickedness. Then, while the sense of disgrace 
still encircled him, the dragon had taken his first flight from the hill, 
bearing Brendon in the train of his scaly wings. With the bewildering 
suddenness of a dream, Paddy found himself transferred to Victoria Lodge, 
there to await his cousin’s return. “Mrs Sherratt has kindly promised to take 
care of you till I come home,” Brendon told him. “You will enjoy having 
playfellows again.”—‘“‘And you'll have less chance of meeting that bad boy 
on the sly,” Mary added, as soon as her master was out of earshot. Paddy 
made no answer; the barrier rose higher than ever, mistlike but impassable. 
After that there came a long flat space during which he was neither 
particularly happy nor particularly unhappy, a time when life held few 


gleams of rapture; it was a level succession of dull lessons and playhours 
uncomfortably full of teasing, varied now and then by starry glimpses of 
Mary Two or by tea with Mary Janetta in the kitchen at Thragoness. He did 
not know how long this time lasted—it might have been a month, or two 
months, or three; it was a time that bore no resemblance to ordinary weeks 
and days. As it passed, he found the figures of Brendon and Hugh 
becoming so far-away and unfamiliar that occasionally he wondered 
whether they were real people or not, and whether his life at Thragoness 
had not been a long story out of his own head. Even the gay foreign 
postcards that came 


from Brendon did not bring the cousin to life; for Miss Prince used them as 
pegs on which to hang geography lessons, and their arrival came to be 
drearily connected with questions about capes and islands and peninsulas. 
Of Hugh he heard only once. The dragon did not send postcards; his name 
would not even have been mentioned had not Maggie begun to tease her 
guest with persistent questions about his “other cousin.” Paddy knew a 
sharp pang of fear, but the nurse had overheard the questioning; for reasons 
of her own she shook Maggie and threatened to tell Mrs Sherratt that the 
children had disobediently meddled with a certain cuckoo clock. 
Thenceforward Paddy heard no more of Hugh. In this dry everyday world 
the cousins were shadows, rememberable only at bedtime or when the 
schoolroom fire burned red and flickering in the twilight. 

Now that he was known to be a naughty little boy Maggie and Toby 
looked down on him more than ever. When they played at school he always 
had to be the pupil; and when they played at churches he was the 
congregation. 

“Because you are not clever enough to do the teaching or preach the 
sermons,” Maggie explained. “You are a dull boy—Miss Prince says so— 
and you do silly things.” 

“What silly things?” he asked meekly. 

“Well, things like helping mice out of the mouse-traps that were made 
for them, and flies out of spiders, webs,” answered Maggie. “Toby and I 
never do that. And you are afraid of old Mrs Bessant—-so silly.” 


“It’s a horrid shop, and she is a horrid old woman,” said Paddy; “she is a 
sister to Sarah who lives at Thragonwell, and she sells horrid things in her 
shop—mouse-traps for killing poor little mouses, and sticky papers for 
deading flies, and nasty whisks to hurt wasps, and—and—lots of most 
horrid other things as well. And I think” 

But he did not choose to tell Maggie that Mrs Bessant’s sweetmeats 
tasted as though they had been mixed with a rod and moistened with 
children’s salty tears. He stopped short. 

“Well, Toby and I like her; we aren’t silly. And we can do our lessons, 
but you are always in disgrace!” 

Paddy hung his head at this accusation, unable to utter denial. Miss 
Prince had not forgiven him for playing truant; since that day she had been 
much stricter with him than with the others, and lesson-time was no joy to 
him, whatever it might be to Maggie and Toby. Rebuke and correction were 
his portion; praise was theirs. They never had punishment-lessons to do at 
night; no one wrote stern letters of complaint about them to Brendon, never 
in their lives had they been banished in disgrace to the drawing-room to 
spend an hour in the corner between the four-storied brown what-not and 
the great tawny window-curtains, their faces against the wall, where 
acanthus leaves, arabesques, and fawn-colored funeral urns disported 
themselves against a background of golden-brown. 

Much as he disliked tasks and letters of complaint, he dreaded the 
corner-punishment more. In the first 


place it was necessary to stand very still in his corner because he was afraid 
of old Mr and Mrs Quillinan in their armchairs on each side of the fire, 
nodding sleepily, tall and grave. He had a frightened feeling that the two 
old people were watching him and noting his tiniest movement, and that if 
he did not stand rigidly quiet they would steal up behind him and pounce. 
Fie did not know why they would do it, or what would follow the pounce; 
but the thought of it was enough to keep him motionless, however much his 
legs ached with weary waiting for release. On his entry into the room old 
Mrs Quillinan always called him to her and gave him a green peppermint 
lozenge from her reticule; he did not know whether she intended it to be a 
consolation or part of the punishment, for it had a horrible taste. To think 
about his faults was difficult; try as he might he found himself listening 
intently to every sound in the room; and then he would be whispering 


magic words to protect him from peril. The alphabet repeated backward 
was a very good charm; he would say it over and over, staring at the funeral 
urns and seeing odd little faces amid their encircling arabesques. There was 
abracadabra too, the magic word he had found in the dictionary; it was an 
excellent charm, better even than the alphabet reversed. The Quillinans 
could do nothing against such strong magics as these—at least, he hoped 
not. 

In the second place he disliked this punishment because now and then 
the Quillinans talked together—strange talk that brought his mind back to 
the dream-story of the ring. Hidden and forgotten in his corner, 


he heard them tell tales of people long since dead, of old friends, and of the 
men and women who had lived on the hill Thragoness. Their thoughts 
turned to the hill with persistence; and he heard so much that in time the 
stories ran into each other confusedly, like the links of a tangled chain, dark 
narratives of brooding hate, long estrangement, secret vengeance in days 
gone by. Sometimes the names were know to him; once he heard again 
Mary Two’s story of cold, hard Mr Ludovic, who had spent his life in study, 
caring nothing for his children, and letting his nephew rule. But this story 
was as meandering as the others. Half way through it Mrs Quillinan said 
“Hem!” with a meaning cough, Mr Quillinan answered her by a startled 
“Hey?” and after a pause the eagerly anticipated story dwindled into a 
description of the rare books in Mr Ludovic’s library. Paddy thought that 
their fashion of telling stories was no less than foolishness itself. 

One day the old life came quickly back again. He had stolen with a 
story-book to a favorite corner in the hall; and as he approached it, Mrs 
Sherratt’s voice reached him from beyond the open drawing-room door. 
She was speaking about a boy who was quiet, reserved, secretive; she was 
fearing that this boy might still be carrying on a stolen friendship with Tony 
Matthews. Brendon made grave reply, all ignorant of the ghostly barrier 
that was springing to full height again, untouched by the lapse of time. 

Although chilled by that gray presence, Paddy found joy in the meeting. 
Home-going was a festive occasion, 


made pleasant by gifts, void of all mention of Tony. Brendon seemed 
anxious to know whether his charge had been happy. “Did you enjoy living 


at Victoria Lodge?” he asked. “Why, was I meant to?” said Paddy, his 
surprise increased at sight of Brendon’s discomfited air—‘Oh, I think I 
liked it,” he added, ready to be accommodating. 

It was well that he had no active dislike to the life at Victoria Lodge, for 
he soon found that time was henceforth to resemble a game board in 
squares of black and white; it was divided between the Lodge and the hill 
as the dragon’s wild desires decreed. Soon he accustomed himself to these 
changes and submitted to them passively; they were as much to be expected 
as the alternation of day and night. Little happened at Victoria Lodge; 
existence there was humdrum and colorless, a river at sunless low tide. Life 
proper was lived at Thragoness, and life proper held stormlight and wind 
and cloud. 

In no long time after his first home-going it became abundantly clear to 
the dwellers in Thragoness that Paddy was a very naughty boy indeed. He 
often wondered sorrowfully how it was that he had become so wicked. It 
was not the dragon’s fault, for nine times in ten the dragon could not be 
held responsible; it was not Tony’s fault, although he knew without any 
telling that the grown-ups intermittently suspected Tony’s undermining 
influence. He felt that he tried to be good; that he tried hard to please 
Brendon, to keep from telling the stories that rolled so trippingly off his 
tongue, 


to work at the lessons that were so difficult to learn with a mind full of 
dragon terrors and delights. But so unsuccessful were his best efforts that 
he soon began, half unconsciously, to regard himself as a little outcast, an 
Ishmael who belonged to nobody and for whom nobody cared. And by 
“nobody” he meant Brendon—Brendon who made his world. 

It was Mary who finally convinced him that Brendon’s love lay cold and 
dead. In the first days of alienation she sowed many seeds of distrust and 
fear in a troubled soul, rejoicing grimly over the queer harvest of lying, 
prevarication, and frozen reserve which her luckless master reaped. For she 
was sure, certain-positive-sure that nobody in the world could love such a 
naughty boy as her nursling; and this asseveration, repeated with all due 
solemnity at frequent intervals, ate its way into his heart like slow acid into 
a rock. Incredulous at first, he became doubtful; doubt turned to anxiety; 
anxiety gave place to cold conviction. Yet he took counsel with none: 
fearing to hear the answer, he deemed it better not to ask any one point- 


blank whether Brendon had truly ceased to love him. While the fact 
remained unstated in plain terms there was room for slender hope to grow 
and do battle with spreading belief. 

Thereafter, sore at heart, he lived a lonely life on the hill. He had no one 
in whom he might safely confide, for dear as the dragon was in twilight 
hours, he could not be intrusted with a secret like this. Nay, it rather 
behoved the prisoner to hide his naughtiness 


from Hugh, lest the knowledge of what a wicked child he was should 
estrange the younger brother as well as the elder. Since he had lost 
Brendon’s love he clung all the more eagerly to Hugh’s erratic affection; to 
lose the dragon’s good graces would be to wander for ever in a desolate 
salt-marsh by an unending sea. 

As far as he could he therefore concealed all tokens of his Ishmael life 
from Hugh; and at home in Thragoness he shrinkingly endured all that 
came. In his eyes the punishments that fell to his lot were grievous beyond 
measure, but Mary considered them far too mild for such a particularly 
naughty boy. When he was alone with her she would sometimes try to keep 
him out of further mischief by relating stories of the rewards that had come 
to other children in the past. She did not tell him who the children were, but 
it was easy to guess and easier still to fear that one day Brendon might 
think him wicked enough to suffer in similar fashion. The tales made him 
hot and cold, for the dragon’s inventions lacked the painful realism with 
which Mary adorned her narratives; it was not hard to pretend that you 
didn’t believe what Hugh said, no, not a word of it. To disbelieve Mary was 
a far more difficult matter; and on his naughty days her words rushed into 
his memory with such power that he sometimes hid from the punishment he 
feared might befall him. 

He was surprised to find that the tale of the Elizabethan ancestor was 
missing from her store of warnings; but after a time he remembered that 
Brendon 


reserved that particular punishment for a crime of which he was not 
suspected. Yet in the contrary nature of things he continued to fear the knife 
more than anything else on earth. Despite Hugh’s words of reassurance, he 
could not wholly rid himself of a haunting dread that Brendon might one 


day fulfill the awful threat. In the daytime he could almost laugh at and 
discredit the dragon’s story, but at night the unexpected sound of Brendon’s 
step in the passage was enough to send the transgressor down under the 
clothes in a very panic of dread, his heart beating like the wings of a little 
wild bird caught in a net, and the world around him transformed for the 
nonce into a great black emptiness shot with red—a place where one could 
neither breathe nor speak nor cry till the danger was past. 

The rest of the world thought that Paddy feared the grave voice and 
look, the book of history dates, the green inkwell, Meadowsweet lurking in 
the drawer; but Paddy himself knew that what he feared was Other 
Brendon, the remorseless, inflexible judge who knew no human tenderness, 
the strange being who was and was not Brendon of the hill. From time to 
time, in the long watches of a night of illness, in the comfort of forgiveness 
bestowed, or in the comradeship of an evening walk, the impulse to confess 
the dragon-secret would be almost overpowering; yet, as often as he tried to 
frame the words that should lighten his burden, before him rose the grisly 
fancy that confession had power to change Brendon into his somber 
shadow—and the boy shrank back dismayed. 


At these times he knew no rest until certain empty words of confession 
had been whispered aloud in Brendon’s presence. He would wait until 
Brendon was asleep or out of hearing, and then the short formula would be 
gabbled through, the utterance of the words bringing a sense of relief, of 
temporary deliverance from the weight of guilt. He could say exultantly, 
“There, it’s not a wicked secret now! I’ve told him, and he doesn’t mind 
one bit.” But the exultation would die down, the old sense of guilt would 
creep back, and before many days were over he would be on the watch for 
another opportunity of repeating the formula in safety, speaking now more 
loudly or more slowly, that his freedom might be the greater. 

In spite of his fear of Brendon he still loved his cousin with a love that 
survived the revelations of the dragon, the threats Mary uttered, the tale of 
Thragonwell. So strong was his faith in Brendon’s goodness that he had 
reasoned himself into the belief that if Brendon chose to inflict tortures of 
this kind, then there could be no question as to the wisdom and justice of 
their administration, since whatever Brendon did could not be other than 
right. In those sad days he took pleasure in doing Brendon any tiny service 
that lay in his power. He fashioned little gifts for the guardian, ran 


messages for him, brought him timid offerings of flowers in their season— 
herb Trinity, cherry-pie flowers, prince’s feather, golden aconites, 
snowflakes, violets. If he had nothing to give he would gather courage to 
hurt himself to the end that Brendon’s skill as a surgeon might 


be called into play. On a shelf in the sandalwood cupboard stood a jar filled 
with the big white petals of St Joseph’s lilies soaked in spirit; they brought 
sweet cool healing to the very darkest bruises that a fall on the stairs could 
inflict. And then Brendon was always kind to a wicked naughty boy who 
came to be bandaged or anointed—the pleasure of his friendliness 
outbalanced the pain of tumbling down on purpose. 

But there were pleasures even in Thragoness. Other Mary loved him 
always, though her old face looked grave and sad when he told fib after fib, 
or obstinately refused to give any reason for disobedience, neglect of work, 
and unpunctuality, or hid himself in holes and corners because everything 
had gone wrong and no one understood. Other Mary scattered sunshine 
over clouds; she alone knew how to turn sullenness or despair into 
penitence; and she alone could and would win longed-for pardon for a 
culprit who dared not plead in his own defense. 

Fat Prue, though less helpful, was a support in time of need. She would 
hide his crimes if she could; she warned him of coming disasters; and she 
cherished a marked antipathy toward Miss Prince, whose letters of 
complaint never failed to call forth her wrath. “There’s no need of all them 
letters!” she would say with a snort; “she running after the master, that’s 
what she’s doing of, but she’ll never catch him—not with twenty years 
between them!” Paddy did not understand what she meant, but he gathered 
dim satisfaction from picturing his preceptress as engaged in a mysterious, 
unending, unsuccessful 


race, Brendon being so far ahead that he was almost out of sight. 

Greatly to his delight and much to Mary’s displeasure, Paddy was ill 
from to time. It seemed to her only part of his general contrariness that he 
should choose that year of all years for catching one complaint after 
another, and that he should be so slow in recovering from each attack. But 
her patient, far from lamenting his misfortunes, looked forward to illnesses 
as seasons of perfect happiness, days when his sins were forgotten and 


Brendon was his own again and the dragon could torment no more. When 
he was ill the dreadful knowledge that Brendon did not love him became 
faint and unreal, losing its power to hurt. The cloudy barrier between them 
melted away, and the stern judge revealed himself as a playfellow of 
infinite resource, the grave guardian was transformed into the tireless nurse 
—and Paddy was supremely content in spite of aches and pains. 

One morning, shortly after an illness of Paddy’s, Miss Prince made the 
three children write a composition entitled “The Best Way of Spending a 
Day.” When the papers were returned to their owners Paddy found himself 
in disgrace again, with a big red nought at the end of the page. 

“I cannot think how you could write such nonsense, said Miss Prince 
severely. ”I shall send this essay to Mr Tenthragon that he may realize how 
indolent and frivolous you have become. How can you learn anything when 
you actually prefer staying in bed to improving your mind?” 


For Paddy had written: 


“The best way of spending a day is to spend it in bed when you are beginning to get 
better after being ill becos then you have a loveley time in the morning the doctor comes 
and says you cant get up yet and you must stop where you are for the present young man 
and in the afternoon Mary two comes and tells you storys then there’s tea with thin 
breadanbutter and a pink cup and saucer and praps Brendon stays with you quit a long time 
and plays games with you which you can choose your own self or he reads to you and 
sometimes he says guess what I’ve got for you today and its genly something intrusting 
from the House of toys its best of all to have Brendon and at night you have a little lamp 
with a green shade and Brendon stays with you if you cant go to sleep and gets you 
lemonade and also a little round chokolate after your medsin and praps two if its very 
nasty but not three at any price old man. Sometimes you have milk too in the early 
morning Brendon pulls the curtain back to let you watch the sun getting up it looks awfly 
funny you dont have hot milk and lemonade at the same time of course cos they dont mix 
and then while he is dressing you can have one of the drawers from the big black cabinet 
in his room to tidy out there are intrusting things in it old rings and seals and stones and 
birds eggs but it must be put back before mary comes because she wouldent be pleased and 
after breakfast Brendon brings you the toys you want so as not to fuss her, you can have 
the chinese puzzles from the drawingroom and great-greatgrandmothers musical Box if 
you like. Some illnesses need poultices that’s horrid but Brendon says you must play at 
being a spartan and he gives you a penny if you play properly which the spartans didn’t 


have when they had poultices on so you’re luckier than they. I think this is the best way of 
spending a day.” 


At dinner-time Brendon spent thirty seconds in reading Miss Prince’s 
letter and ten long minutes over Paddy’s essay, but he spoke no word of 
rebuke. Instead, he folded the paper slowly over and over, and suggested 
that, as the ice was not likely to last much longer, Patric might perhaps 
enjoy an odd half-holiday that afternoon, with a skating-lesson attached. 
Paddy accepted the invitation with puzzled rapture, and for the rest of the 
day he put aside all thoughts of the charms of illness. 

When most kinds of happiness were reft from him, he had still the 
“Other Children” to play with. The Other Children were the seven 
Tenthragon brothers, their sister, and their cousin; and for months he and 
they played together in the gardens of Thragoness or in his room at night or 
in the empty corridors. When he painted pictures or played with clay and 
modeling wax or marched his soldiers in line across the floor, some of the 
Other Children were always at hand to help him and be talked to the while. 
When he made houses and forts on the gravel-paths the girl-child looked on 
and applauded; and it was she who sat beside him hemming little white 
sails for the boats he tried to fashion for himself with wood and a blunt 
knife. When he did his lessons Carron sat next to him instead of Toby, 
sighing because the sums were so difficult, and in Maggie’s place on the 
opposite side of the table was Brendon, leaning across with words of 
explanation. 

When he was in disgrace it was little thumbless Robin who was his 
companion: they comforted each other in tribulation, pretending valiantly 
that dates were not 


hard to learn; that they really rather enjoyed standing in the corner; that 
losing one’s Saturday penny was nothing; that Meadowsweet didn’t hurt.... 
Well, not so dreffly much; that perhaps Brendon would be friends when 
they woke up in the morning and would lend them his shaving brush and 
some creamy lather to play at shaving with. When he was ill Carron and 
Robin were ill too; there was room for three in one small bed, and the 
unconscious Brendon played nurse to a trio of patients. When the illness 
was worse than usual the girl-child came, grown-up now, and white-robed 


like Brendon’s mother. She would glide into the room in her snowy dress, 
shake up the pillows comfably, feed them with spoonfuls of lemonade and 
barley-water, tuck in the blankets and say “That’s a brave soldier!” when 
Mary put hot burning poultices on his chest in Brendon’s absence. And at 
night she would kiss each one and say, “God guard you; sweet dreams and 
a rosy dawn’’—and then she would glide through the forbidden door. 

Hugh did not play a large part in the Other Children games; for Paddy 
always thought of him as much smaller than the others, and very wild and 
mischievous. When Maggie and Toby came to tea and broke his toys Paddy 
pretended that the baby Hugh’s fingers had been at work; and when he and 
Robin were ill or in trouble Hugh would come to visit them, and would sit 
by the bed looking at them, his bright eyes dancing with impish fun. And 
baby Hugh planned excuses for him sometimes, clever excuses that now 
and then served 


him uncommonly well. He had always found it overwhelmingly difficult to 
make people believe that he really did not hear repeated calling. It was 
impossible to explain that the thick walls and forbidden doors had blocked 
out their summoning voices; and all his flimsy excuses were easily torn 
down. But after baby Hugh’s wicked little voice had whispered to him, 
“Pretend to be deaf—then they won’t bother you,” life became deliciously 
easy. Brendon and Mary Two and even Mary herself believed in his sham 
deafness; they spoke to him slowly and distinctly, and Mary no longer 
accused him of hiding away on purpose. 

Paddy was afraid of the bigger boys, for Kevin was fierce and morose, 
Guy and Tremadoc very fiery. Sometimes they were kind, though, and 
would invite all the little ones to a grand picnic in the summer-house, 
where every one had as much mustard-and-cress from Paddy’s garden as he 
could well devour, to say nothing of carrots cut into rings and fruits made 
of clay. At other times they all went fishing together, and Paddy, Brendon, 
Hugh, Carron, Robin and the Girl sat in a row on one side of the Penny 
Cleam pond, dangling their legs over the banks of a mighty river and 
respectfully watching the big ones as they fished up trout and salmon and 
sharks and whales, all of which had an unaccountable habit of turning into 
insignificant sticklebacks when Paddy went home to tea. 

Quentin was older than the other boys, too old to be afraid of the tutor, 
old enough to keep the big ones in order when they were inclined to be 


tyrannical. He 


told them stories, too, and played the most wonderful games of hide-and- 
seek in the deserted rooms and passages. He made a whole fleet of paper 
boats for Paddy to sail in his bath, and taught him to play cricket on the 
lower lawn—proper cricket with a real ball, and not the sham affair with a 
silly old tennis-ball which was all that Maggie and Toby were allowed. And 
he never, never looked grave; his eyes smiled down all the while, showing 
that he fully approved of all Paddy did and said. 

One evening the player made a splendid discovery. By means of Hugh’s 
key he had contrived to find his way into one of the locked rooms in the left 
wing, and on crossing the threshold he stood transfixed with surprise. He 
was in the Other Children’s schoolroom. 

A cold shiver ran through him as he looked about. In the dim light that 
filtered through closed shutters the room bore no inviting appearance—the 
dingy, cream-washed walls were splashed with ink and hung with faded 
maps, and several straight-backed wooden chairs were ranged round a long 
table with a shabby green cloth. A blackboard on its easel stood in one 
corner; some shelves of battered books ran along the wall. The solitary 
window was set so high that the prisoners in that schoolroom could see 
only a strip of blue sky above their heads; and beneath the window was a 
large iron ring clamped to the wall. Paddy shivered again, gazing at the 
ring. What had its use been, he wondered. Then all at once it seemed to him 
that he knew. 

“Why, I believe the ring-dream was true!” he said to 


himself. “It was a true story, but I suppose Hugh did not want to frighten 
me. Sometimes he is rather careful not to tell frightening stories. It must 
have been the wicked tutor and—and—and Hugh.” 

The ring hung mute and threatening above him. 

“Hugh wouldn’t tell me anything about his tutor, and Bren does not ever 
speak about him. If the ring-story is true he must have been wicked-cruel. 
And Mary was the poor young lady who tied him to the ring, for Hugh said 
that they had just their tutor and Mary Janetta. It’s very peculiar, for I did 
not know that Mary was a lady, though of course she was young once. The 
wicked tutor must have liked her, because he vowed to love and cherish 


her. I should have thought that she would have enjoyed tying the knots— 
she likes people to be hurt. Oh, it can’t be a true story! this must be quite 
another ring.” 

No sound came from the dank, moldering place. The discolored patches 
on the walls looked like weird peering faces surprised at the intrusion on 
their solitude. Paddy made a movement of retreat, only to halt indecisively. 
As he stood there the room was alive with little half-forgotten shapes 
gliding hither and thither in their gloomy dwelling. 

“Why—why, I could play at lessons here!” he said. “Ill keep it a secret 
from every one. It will be int’-rusting.” 

It was an enchanting secret. He was afraid of the schoolroom, yet his 
steps were drawn thither as by a magnet. When he had succeeded in partly 
unfastening 


the shutter he had light enough to read by, and many hours were spent in 
exploring the books. Old fashioned, dry-as-dust textbooks they were, with 
names faintly scrawled in them; and in one corner he came across a bundle 
of tattered exercise books, moldy with age and damp, their faded characters 
so worn with the passage of years that he could not read what had been 
written there. One book alone was clear; it was not hard to recognize the 
crooked spider-scrawl, defiant and determined. In this book lay a loose 
sheet on which the word “Revenge” had been printed in Gothic capitals two 
dozen times at least; and there were other decorations in the shape of imp- 
drawings, odd contorted faces, and scraps of nonsense verse, inserted, 
Paddy imagined, after the book had fulfilled its legitimate purpose. 

There were queer marks in the books, too, placed at the foot of the 
indecipherable exercises—heavy, dagger-shaped marks made with such 
blackness that they stood out clear and plain long after the rest of the page 
had faded. Paddy felt sure that this dagger-mark indicated disapprobation of 
some kind, but he could not discover its exact significance. As the mark 
occurred with noticeable frequency in Hugh’s book, he once or twice 
thought of asking the dragon what it might mean, but the question was 
never asked. So many apparently harmless words and deeds annoyed Hugh 
that it was wiser not to incur danger needlessly; and Paddy had also a 
shrewd notion that Hugh would be far from pleased were he to hear of the 
unauthorized use to which his 


key had been put. So Hugh heard nothing, and Paddy entered with zest on 
the new phase of his game. 

To play at lessons in the deserted schoolroom proved a pastime even 
more absorbing than he had anticipated; and when Miss Prince had given 
him punishment—work to do he preferred to suffer in the unseen company. 
He would arrange chairs round the table, choosing out books for each 
member of the group, from the primer selected for baby Hugh to the 
broken-backed lexicon for the stern tutor; and as soon as all was 
satisfactorily settled they whispered over their tasks and played in lesson- 
time and wrote letters to one another. Not infrequently the tutor grew so 
angry that he tied them, singly or in couples, to the ring, using a long piece 
of string that Paddy begged from Brendon. Thus chained, one at least of the 
pupils believed shudderingly in the truth of the ring-dream; but no sooner 
had the knots been laboriously unpicked—for it was a very good piece of 
string, too good to waste—than belief dissolved in doubt, the story whirled 
back into a dream, and the iron circlet on the wall was quite another ring. 

Slowly the picture of those other lives was assembled, slowly the 
fragments of history were fitted together. Lonely these children had been, 
how lonely, cut off by the forbidden doors, half-motherless, ordered by 
Mary, slaves to the sinister master of the schoolroom. It was surely he who 
had driven Kevin from home, who had sent Guy and Tremadoc to their 
death in the storm, who had imprisoned Carron in the haunted room, who 
had hated Hugh, hated so bitterly that even now the 


walls, the lifeless furniture, the very air that quivered in the half-light, were 
heavy with the past horror, a horror once almost visible, cloying the 
atmosphere still. As old violins make whispering response to the sound of 
the marker’s tool on some new instrument, so the past made tremulous 
music for the young Tenthragon, thin, humming, unending, rising and 
falling ever with his whim and mood. 

With the darkening of life in Thragoness, he spent more and more of his 
time in the prison-room with the invisible children, playing with them and 
talking to them; for they were always glad to see him, and they never 
shunned him because he was naughty and untruthful. When he and they 
crouched together in the darkness and chill of winter evenings he felt a 
sense of comradeship; the pitiful little ghosts of the past stretched out hands 
of tenderest sympathy to woebegone Ishmael. Disgrace itself was easier to 


bear when one could make gallant pretense that it wasn’t Brendon who was 
angry, but the reader at the head of the table—not Brendon at all. 
And this, for better and for worse, was the manner of life in Thragoness. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WHAT THE IMP-CHEST DID 


One EVENING about two years after Paddy’s first coming to Thragoness 


he stood in the study doorway, quietly waiting until Brendon had signed the 
letter he was writing. The boy’s face was pale and anxious, and from time 
to time he looked unwillingly down the corridor as if he half expected to 
see some one following him. 

“I came to say good-night, please.” 

“Already?” said Brendon, swinging round in his chair. “You are very 
early, Patric; it’s barely six o’clock.” 

Paddy was silent. 

“You’re not in any trouble with Mary? No, don’t speak too quickly; 
remember that I shall soon find out whether you are telling the truth.” 

“No, Brendon,” Paddy answered, speaking just above a whisper. 

“Are you tired?” 

“No, Brendon.” 

It was impossible to tell Brendon that he was creeping off early to bed to 
avoid Old Sarah, who had come to take tea with Mary. Old Sarah always 
liked to see him when she paid a visit to the hill, but he could not bear 


to see her—the sight of her made his thumbs tingle uncomfortably and his 
heart beat in quick thumps. No, he must not tell Brendon lest Brendon 
should guess why he feared—he must never tell. A cautious glance told 
him that Brendon was still looking at him with disconcerting steadiness. He 
moved back into the shadow of the door, looking down. 

“Good-night, then,” said Brendon. He hesitated, watching the downbent 
face. “I expect I shall be away all day to-morrow until about nine o’clock. I 
might bring something home for a boy who had given Mary no trouble at 
all. Think over what you would like, and tell me your choice in the 
morning.” 

A little pink color came into Paddy’s cheeks. “Thank you very much, 
Brendon,” he said. “Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” said Brendon. 


To be alone upstairs was far from pleasant. At first he was able to take a 
little trembling pleasure in deciding between the rival claims of a top like 
Toby’s, sweetmeats, or a book for his Sunday shelf; but soon the thought of 
Old Sarah came back again, resting cloud-like upon him as he lay sleepless 
and afraid in the gray gloaming, and he knew that Mary sat in the kitchen 
telling Sarah all the wicked things he had done lately. There was his last 
school report, for example, the report that had been so bad that he had not 
dared to let Brendon see it. He had hidden it, telling Brendon that Miss 
Prince had not given them reports this term—and then Mary, poking among 
his toys, had found the tell-tale sheet wedged at the back of a cupboard. 
Paddy 


winced at the remembrance of that black day, although other memories 
were darker yet—there was the fearful morning when he had been caught 
with a dragon-gift of silver in his hand, and when his untruthful attempts to 
account for its presence had made every one think that he had stolen it from 
some uncounted change on his cousin’s desk. 

“But even those things were not quite so bad as what happened last 
week,” said Paddy to himself in the twilight. “I do hope she will not tell 
Sarah about last week.” 

Far down the corridor he heard a sound of people moving. The sound 
came nearer, and he shut his eyes tight and drew the clothes closely round 
him. Then he knew that the people were standing by his bed, but he would 
not move. The sheet was turned back from his face and he felt some one 
bend forward. 

“He’s not very strong, is he?” said Old Sarah’s croaking voice. “What a 
thin little scrap of a boy he is, to be sure!” 

“Aye, he’s delicate enough, otherwise he’d have gone to school last 
September. But you’d never believe the work we have with that child, Mrs 
Sarah, for all he looks so frail! There’s no end to his naughtiness this year 
or so.” 

“I’ve heard whispers,” said Old Sarah, with a chuckle. “I think it’s time 
Master Paddy came to stay with me for a bit. Hot birch broth and humble 
pie—that’s the fare little boys get in my house, Mrs Mary. I believe Sister 
Berry thought he was in trouble last week; she saw him walk past her 
window crying.” 


“Ah, that he did!” Mary replied. “What do you think he has been doing 
lately, the naughty child? Why, week in and week out for as much as a 
couple of months he’s been pretending to be deaf. At first the master 
thought it was a childish imagination, but the boy acted so well that we 
were all taken in completely. And only last week Mr Brendon said he was 
afraid he had been careless in not getting the doctor to see Master Paddy, 
and would I take the boy clown to the surgery that very day for 
examination. And what do you think Doctor Gorringe found out?” 

Though seven days had passed since the tragic discovery, Paddy could 
hardly keep back tears at the mention of it. Mary went on sternly: 

“Well, at first even the doctor couldn’t make out what was wrong; but 
when his instruments began to hurt Master Paddy got frightened, little 
coward that he is. And in the end he made him own that he had been telling 
nothing but lies about his deafness, and that he hadn’t any reason for 
carrying on so, and didn’t know why he had done it. Then I took him home, 
crying and begging me not to tell Mr Brendon, and as soon as we got to the 
garden he fought to get away, calling me names and saying he hated Mr 
Brendon.” 

“Fie, fie, that wasn’t pretty behavior!” said Old Sarah. 

“And right in the middle of his goings-on up came Mr Brendon, and 
heard what he said. There was no more fight left in Master Paddy after that; 
he turned as white as his shirt, for he knew what he deserved. He didn’t get 
it, though—Mr Brendon actually said that the 


fright and the pain had been punishment enough! Such nonsense! He’s too 
tender by half with Master Paddy—but perhaps the naughty child will live 
to be sorry that he didn’t get a whipping and have done with it. The master 
came to me later on, and what do you think he said?” 

Through his tightly closed eyelids Paddy could feel that Mary and Sarah 
were peering at him. 

“Ah, he said something that will be as good as a dozen rods to Master 
Paddy. He said it was no use his keeping the boy in Thragoness any longer 
in unhappiness—he must go to school at once, in spite of the doctor’s 
wishes. And he blamed himself, did Mr Brendon, thinking he had been 
over-harsh, when there’s not another man upon this earth that would have 
been as gentle as he with a boy that couldn’t tell the truth if he was paid for 
it. So I told him, but he wouldn’t heed a word. ‘It’s no manner of good 


putting him to an ordinary school, sir,’ I said; ‘he’s so naughty that they’d 
expel him beside the end of a week. You’ll need to put him to a good strict 
school for bad boys.’ Then he told me where he meant to send the boy, 
‘but,’ says he, ‘I don’t want him told that he is going away. P1 tell him 
myself the night before he goes, so that he won’t have time to fret—he has 
grown so timid lately about meeting strangers.”” 

‘““Where’s Mr Brendon sending him?” 

“PII mention no names—he might wake up, you see, and Mr Brendon 
said he wasn’t to know. But it’s not so far away but that Dr Gorringe will be 
able to keep an 


eye on him for a bit yet, and it’s near enough for Mr Brendon to hear of any 
naughty tricks. And he’ll not come home for holidays, ‘for,’ says Mr 
Brendon, ‘I’ve failed to make him happy—he will do better in other hands 
than mine.’ So that will be the last I shall see of such a naughty boy.” 

“And he is going pretty soon?” said Sarah, with a little crackling of 
finger-bones. 

“Monday morning!” Mary answered. “Mr Brendon kept him another 
week, so that the boy shouldn’t think it was a punishment—as if it mattered 
what he thought! There’ll be tears enough when he is told, for he knows 
well that no one but Mr Brendon—whom he said he hated—will put up 
with his ways.” 

Paddy heard Sarah chuckle again, and then feet went out of his room. He 
was alone, dreadfully alone. 

As Mary had predicted, there were tears enough. For a whole week he 
had striven to make every one forget his last great wickedness; for seven 
long days he had been scrupulously good and truthful and respectful—but 
all this was in vain. He was to be sent away in semi-disgrace to live for 
ever with a strict schoolmaster, nor could he venture to appeal against the 
sentence—Brendon never changed his mind. He would only look stern and 
address his wicked charge as “Patric” —a name Paddy hated to hear from 
him. 

“I must tell Hugh,” Paddy thought at last, not without a shudder. “I’m 
afraid he will be angry.” 

He had not seen the dragon since the day of his visit to the doctor. Hugh 
had heard about it from Ellen, and 


for some reason incomprehensible to the culprit, the younger brother’s 
rebuke had been far more severe than the elder’s. Finally Paddy had been 
ordered off the enchanted ground and forbidden to come again till he was 
sent for. The summons had been long in coming. 

“But he would be angry if I went away from home for ever without 
saying good-by,” Paddy reasoned. “He might tell Brendon! I think I must 
go to Other Dragon’s Nest to-morrow, because there is only Sunday left, 
and I can’t go on Sunday—Brendon is with him nearly all the time. 
Besides, to-morrow Brendon will be away till nine o’clock.” 

An hour later he slept, tired out, and dreamed that he and Toby were 
walking through the green lanes to Mr Arnthorpe’s. In Paddy’s estimation 
Toby was the luckiest of boys; when September came nobody was going to 
send him away from home—they were sending him as a day-pupil to the 
new clergyman who had come to the little distant church among the fields. 
Paddy liked the look of Mr Arnthorpe very much indeed; he had a kind face 
with silver hair, and he had three curly-headed children who followed him 
about. For some weeks Ishmael had nourished a shy hope that he too might 
learn lessons with Hilary, Ambrose and Cicely instead of being sent away 
to school, and he had even whispered petitions to that effect in his evening 
prayers. Now all his hopes had crumpled into fragrant dust. 

Morning found him alone again. After Brendon had gone he waited till 
Mary was safely out of the way, and 


then, summoning all his courage, he paid his first voluntary visit to Other 
Dragon’s Nest. 

Hugh was immersed in the pages of a flimsily bound yellow book. He 
had a good many of those books, and Paddy had an uncomfortable belief 
that they were foreign and wicked, for once, hidden behind a curtain, he 
had watched Other Mary shake her head over them as she dusted their 
shelves. At his entrance, Hugh put the book down hurriedly. 

“You caught me then, Patric! I thought that you were Brendon returning 
unexpectedly. What brings you here?” 

Satisfied with his reception, Paddy had no further qualms. 

“I th-thought you would like me to say good-by to you,” he said. “On 
Monday Brendon is sending me away to school—a strict school whose 
name I don’t know. I shan’t be able to come again.” 

The dragon stared at him. 


“Why is he sending you now? Why isn’t he waiting till September?” 

Paddy had not meant to tell the reason, for Hugh’s week-old rebuke still 
tingled in his memory. But there was no escape. 

“Because Brendon is angry with me,” he said, paling at the cruel words. 
“He is angry for everyth-thing, and for 1-last week—for you know what, 
Hugh. You were angry as well.” 

“Nonsense!” said Hugh harshly. “I expect he has realized at last that 
Miss Prince can’t succeed in teaching 


you anything, and he thinks you’d be better at school. That’s all that it is.” 

But his voice had an uncertain sound, as though he were angrily trying 
to convince himself that what he said was true. Paddy looked at him 
gravely, and his eyes fell. 

“What makes you think I’m wrong, then?” 

Even now Paddy clung to his reserve. He did not want Hugh to know all 
that happened in Thragoness, to know how often there were punishment- 
lessons to be learned, afternoons in bed to be endured, whippings to be 
borne. No, he would not tell Hugh any more. He repeated his former 
explanation, which was followed by a long and gloomy silence. If Hugh 
guessed what lay behind the faltering utterance, he chose not to question 
further in that direction. 

“What does it feel like when Brendon is angry with you?” he asked. 

“It feels dreadful” said Paddy, “all lonely and mis’ rable and cold.” 

“Brendon has never been angry with me,” said Hugh, playing restlessly 
with a cushion-tassel; “never. I’m angry with him, often enough. I call him 
names and swear at him and do things that vex and worry him—but he is 
never angry with me, never. And it strikes me that you have never seen him 
angry with you, either!” 

He laughed at Paddy’s astonishment. 

“It’s the truth I’m speaking. Brendon schools himself into being strict 
with you—and you call that anger. 


You blind baby—“‘it’s a very different thing! I’ve seen him really angry 
once or twice—with other people—and it’s a sight you never forget. But he 
has never been angry with me. I—I shouldn’t like it much if he were.” 


“But he loves you—he never would be angry with you,” protested 
Paddy. 

“Wouldn’t he?” said the dragon. “D’you know, Paddy, that sometimes 
people do what they know to be wrong, and then afterwards they are afraid 
to undo it—or they can’t. And they live in mortal terror of being found out 
—a most unpleasant predicament, my dear little Patric.” 

“Like me,” said Paddy softly. 

The dragon’s face twitched. 

“Not like you at all,” he contradicted shortly. 

“Well, not ezackly,” agreed Paddy. “You can’t be punished when you are 
grown-up. 

“Can’t you?” said the dragon. “That’s just the worst of it, Paddy—you 
can!” 

But this was beyond Paddy’s comprehension. Hugh gave an impatient 
sigh. 

“It’s all rot about your being sent away to a strict school without 
holidays,” he said. “It’s only one of Mary’s mare’s nests! You—you don’t 
mind very much, Patric?—it’s only a matter of a few months; you would 
have gone in September anyhow.” 

A glance at Paddy’s face was answer enough. 

“What a baby you are!” Hugh repeated uneasily. “You’ll get used to it in 
time, you little duffer! Don’t look like that. P11 make Ellen find out where 
your school 


is, and then Ill send you anything you like to ask for—toys and all that— 
lots of things.” 

It was odd that Hugh did not look at him again. Paddy wondered why 
the pattern on the cushion had suddenly proved so interesting. 

“Thank you, Hugh,” he said. “But I would r-rather stay at home. You 
couldn’t magic it any way, could you? You can do such heaps of things like 
that.” 

To his surprise he saw that the dragon’s face was dusky red. He did not 
speak at once. 

“I can’t do that, Patric. At least, I can, but—but—well, I lack the 
necessary courage.” 

He broke off, and Paddy, having considered him thoughtfully for some 
time, made up his mind that it pleased Hugh to speak in riddles. He went 


over to the imp-chest. 

“I want to take my picture-thing with me,” he explained, removing the 
key from the hiding-hole where it was kept. 

Hugh making no objection, the boy dived into the depths of the chest, 
retrieved the precious sheet, and stood up. As he lowered the lid the 
projecting lock caught a thread on his jersey and refused to release it. 
Dropping the poem, he twisted at the thread with desperate fingers—to tear 
himself free meant a hole, and a hole meant questioning from Mary. 

“Hugh, please help me,” he said. “I’m caught.” 

“Don’t bother me!” came in a growl from the couch. 

Paddy pulled clumsily, and the inevitable hole appeared, without 
releasing him. He dragged the wool 


backward and forward, almost crying. Then a shattering remembrance 
came to him. 

“Hugh, please—Mary! I’ve got to go down to the village with Mary. I 
forgot—she will be 1-looking for me x 

The dragon limped over to the prisoner, cuffed him, and began to release 
him. It was a slow task, and while it was in progress all the imp-faces 
peered up inquisitively from amid the foliage, once more winking and 
grinning at their owner. 

“There you are!” said Hugh, pushing him away. “Come here again at 
two, will you? Hurry!” 

Paddy ran, choosing the easiest door—that opening into the corridor 
opposite the front porch. As he rushed at full speed through Other 
Thragoness his mind was planning a thousand excuses for his tardiness, his 
fingers were clutched over the telltale hole in his jersey, and his thoughts 
were fixed on nothing in the world save his present anxiety and the 
grinning faces on the unlucky imp-chest. Without an instant’s hesitation he 
turned the door-handle, darted out—and ran blindly into Mary on the other 
side of the door. 


CHAPTER XVII 


UNDER THE RING 


There was no possibility of escape, no chance of evasion. He was caught, 


hopelessly caught. Mary did not say anything for quite two minutes. She 
had gripped his arm with fingers of iron, and there she stood looking at 
him, anger and satisfaction equally mingled in her rosy countenance. A 
little blue butterfly danced to and fro between the pair. 

“You wicked, wicked boy!” he heard her say. 

And then his own voice spoke, coming, it appeared, from a distance of 
many miles: 

“Don’t hold me so tight, Mary. You hurt.” 

“You wicked, abondoned little boy! You disobey Mr Brendon like that 
and then don’t care a penny piece! What were you doing in Other 
Thragoness?” 

“I went to see Hugh,” Paddy told her. 

“You stand there as cool as ice-pudding and tell me you went to see Mr 
Hugh—Mr Hugh that’s just wickedness incarnate—Mr Hugh—that—that 
—TI don’t know what the master will do to you, I don’t. Who told you of Mr 
Hugh? How often have you been there before?—for you needn’t tell me it 
was the first time, cunning underhand imp that you are!” 

“I didn’t count the times,” Paddy said in a dull voice. 


The blue butterfly fluttered against his face, and he put up a hand as if to 
ward it off. 

“So Mr Hugh’s had a hand in your wicked ways, no doubt! A sweet 
revenge he’s chosen—the young scoundrel! How did he get hold of you?— 
just you tell me that!” 

He looked at her dazedly, still brushing away the persistent butterfly. 

“The master will flay you alive if you dare to give him any of your 
impudent looks!” proclaimed Mary. “Just you wait till he comes home to 
give you your deserts—just you wait! I’m glad he’s out all day, for it will 
give you more time to think of what’s coming.” 


She paused for breath. Paddy could never afterward call to mind exactly 
what happened next, or how he came to be sitting alone on the chintz- 
covered couch in his cousin’s sanctum. The room was cool and quiet and 
orderly, as Brendon’s rooms always were, but a single broad sheet of 
writing-paper had been blown from desk to floor by the wind; and Paddy, 
after staring at it disapprovingly for some time, rose slowly and picked it 
up, putting it down on the desk and keeping it in place with a book. Then 
he returned to the couch. 

No sound broke the stillness for a long time. Paddy sat almost 
motionless, shivering a little, although the day was warm and the wind 
brought with it a fragrant scent from the garden—a mixed scent of 
wallflowers and sweetbriar. There was wallflowers growing down the side 
of the dry moat—deep red wallflowers and orange and golden-brown. A 
picture of them came into 


Paddy’s mind as he sat on the couch—he had played there before breakfast; 
what a long, long time ago that was, he thought. 

At one o’clock Mary came to summon him to dinner. 

“If I had my will, it’s not bite or sup you’d taste this day,” she said, 
shaking him indignantly as she pushed him down the corridor in front of 
her. “But the master never lets you go fasting, more’s the pity.” 

The world became misty and confused then, as if he were only half 
awake. Mary continued to pour out threats and denunciations, but he could 
not always understand what she said—sometimes her voice rang startlingly 
loud and clear, and at other times it was like the faint murmur of distant 
seas. Now she was saying, “Oh, shamming ill, are you? They’ll teach you 
better in Thragonwell” ... and now fat Prue had her arm round him and he 
could hear her saying, “The child’s nearly out of his senses with terror, Mrs 
Mary; let me fetch Mrs Rashdale” ... and now Mary spoke again, “Don’t 
you offer to do any such thing, for I'll not have her here petting him!” After 
that he was forced into his overall and set down in a chair with a plate 
before him. He heard Mary say, “No tea for you if you don’t eat that!” but 
he could not make himself obey her. 

Then he found himself in the study again, alone. He did not want to be 
alone; he even clung to Mary, imploring her not to let Brendon be angry 
with him because Hugh said he had never seen Brendon angry yet and it 
was a sight you never forgot. Mary pushed 


him from her as though there was defilement in the touch of the small 
frantic hands. 

“Me ask Mr Brendon not to be angry with you! Me! There’s no 
punishment in the world too bad for a graceless wicked boy like you— 
nothing, do you hear? How dare you go near that wicked young man? What 
pranks he has been playing I cant tell, but you’ll pay richly for your share 
in them, I can tell you that!” 

He heard the door slam behind her, but even then he could not be quite 
sure that she had really gone, for her voice seemed to be speaking still, and 
sometimes the dragon’s voice could be heard, mocking and bitter. And once 
he heard Mr Quillinan saying, “Hey?” in a dim corner of the room ... and 
then Miss Prince said thinly, “You are hopelessly naughty, Patric; do you 
want me to complain of you to your cousin twice in one week?” Last of all 
he heard some one say, “We had ways of making them obedient children,” 
and when he looked round he saw Old Sarah’s face grinning quite close to 
him, her hair shaggy and scanty and a long tooth dangling over her lip. He 
screamed out at sight of her, and lay with his hands over his eyes until 
Prue’s voice, broadly human, whispered to him from the doorway. 

Fat Prue was full of sympathy. She came in shoeless, with something 
held under her apron, kissed him with large wet kisses, and said, “It’s a 
shame, it is. Mr Brendon, he wouldn’t have frightened you like this. She’s a 
watching of me like a cat to keep me from fetching Mrs Rashdale to you, 
but I’ve managed to bring 


you a bit of something nice to eat. You start away on it, lovely, and you’ ll 
feel better, for Mr Brendon won’t be home till nine o’clock, and it’s a cruel 
long wait.” 

He tried to thank her, but the words ran into each other in the oddest 
way, and he called her “Hugh” by mistake. When she had fled he looked at 
the saucer she had taken from under her apron; it was piled high with 
heterogeneous food-stuffs—a piece of seed-cake, some barberry drops, half 
a candied orange, a cold sausage, a wedge of damson tart. The sight of food 
distressed him—he pushed the saucer out of sight and lay listening to every 
tiny sound in the room. He wondered why he did not try to run away; it 
seemed absurd to stay there waiting for Brendon’s return. Surely he was 


still afraid; it could not be true that he was waiting so calmly for the end of 
all things? But these thoughts failed to stir him into any kind of action: he 
remained limp and inert on the couch. 

Suddenly there was the click of a turning handle, followed by a soft 
footstep in the room. Paddy sat up, his eyes bright with alarm. 

“Hugh!” he said with a gasp. 

It was Hugh indeed. His face wore a very unprepossessing look midway 
between restlessness and irritability. 

“I told you to come at: two-o’clock! Why didn’t you obey me? I’ve 
come to fetch you.” 

Paddy looked up at his tormentor, and the young 


man’s face changed a little as his eyes rested on the haggard, piteous object 
before him. 

“Mary has found out,” Paddy said weakly. 

Hugh started violently. 

“Found out!” he repeated. 

“Found out,” said Paddy again. 

Hugh looked for a long, hard moment at the little speaker. He had turned 
very pale, and one might almost have thought that he shared Paddy’s fear. 

“What has happened?” 

Paddy told the story in a dozen words, Hugh listening intently the while. 

“I know it was just tempting fate to go on,” he said, half to himself. “I 
was a fool.” 

He took a couple of halting steps toward the couch. 

“You’re not frightened, are you?” he asked, in a slow, almost dreamy 
way. “There isn’t any need for you to be afraid, you know. He won’t be 
angry with you.” 

Paddy shuddered, scarcely able to take in the meaning of the words. 

“That is, if you’re sensible,” said Hugh. ”Tell him—tell him plainly that 
I made you disobey him. Don’t cry and make excuses—just say “Hugh 
made me do it.’ Look, IIl write it down for you.” 

He limped to the writing-desk, drew out the sheet of creamy paper, and 
scrawled two or three lines upon it. 

“There, you give that to Brendon when he comes in. It will explain 
things better than you can. You—you needn’t be afraid, Paddy. Bren won’t 
be angry with you.” 


The soft, sarcastic voice was so changed that Paddy hardly recognized it. 

“Don’t you want him to know, Hugh?” 

“Well—not exactly,” said Hugh. 

“But—you were always saying you would tell. You said it often and 
often.” 

“I did. But I only meant to frighten you. After the first day or two I 
never really meant to tell. It was too late—I—I didn’t care to tell.” 

He crumpled the end of the paper nervously in his hand. 

“Ever hear of a lady named Nemesis, Patric? She was the Greek goddess 
of vengeance, and a mighty unpleasant old party into the bargain. She 
followed you when you had done wrong. She was lame, so it took her a 
long time to overtake you. But she got you at last, Paddy. She got you at 
last.” 

Paddy’s face quivered dolorously at the mention of the disagreeable 
lady. Hugh came back to the couch. 

“Don’t cry. There’s no need—none at all. Good-by, Paddy. Are you 
going to forgive me? Or are you like Bren—a flint?” 

Once, long ago, Paddy had thought that Hugh had a dragon shape with 
the face of a fairy prince. He remembered this thought unexpectedly as he 
lay looking up at his tyrant. All the dragon-wrath had disappeared from 
Hugh’s manner, and the face of the fairy prince was very white. The dark 
blue eyes wore the strangest look of pain and shrinking—was Hugh ill? 

“Good-by,” he said timidly. 


He heard Hugh’s dragging steps pass to the door. The green curtain fell 
back into place. He was alone. 

After Hugh had gone he cried himself into a state of blind terror. The 
disquieting words of the dragon had frightened rather than consoled him, 
and his dazed brain refused to accept the comfort Hugh had tried to give, he 
was conscious only of a dark horror that hung round him like some 
shrouding, invisible cloak, something eyeless, rayless, opaque. The hours 
died into one another insensibly; the waiting-time was an eternity. Again he 
had full space to picture the scenes that would follow Brendon’s return— 
what was it he had heard Mary say?—‘He’ll send you down to 
Thragonwell for years and years, that he will!” 


“They will cut it off down there, Paddy moaned to himself. “Brendon 
will do it, and they will laugh at me in that dreffle little room.” He could 
almost see the impassive marble face alight with fury, almost feel the first 
sharp touch of the cold steel on the victim thumb—the thin, grimy little 
thumb, no longer brown and dimpled as of yore, trembling in agonized 
anticipation of its fate. Paddy felt a desolating sweep of pity for it, as for 
some one unknown to him who was going to be badly hurt very soon. He 
looked at it in a detached, sorrowful way through a mist of tears—poor 
wretched morsel of flesh and blood that was to suffer so cruelly for naughty 
Paddy’s sins. Then a new thought came. 

“I can’t run away,” he said. “It is no use running away from Brendon— 
you simply can’t escape him. But 


I could hide in the schoolroom 
He might not ever find me there.” 

Between the fear of meeting Mary and the difficulty of making his feet 
obey his will, Paddy made slow progress, creeping shadow-like through the 
long corridor. His goal was all but reached when the front door opened and 
closed again. With a last effort he darted into the schoolroom and flung 
himself down on the floor beneath the rusty ring, covering his face to shut 
out the light of day. But at once he knew that his flight had been observed, 
for he could hear Brendon coming nearer and nearer like the Nemesis of 
whom Hugh had spoken ... “it took her a long time to overtake you, but she 
got you at last. She got you at last.” 

“Oh, please, God, save me!” he whispered, and then it seemed to him 
that there was a silence in the room, and that the footsteps ceased their 
onward march. Yet that could not have been, for a few seconds later 
Brendon’s hand touched his shoulder, and Brendon’s voice, speaking in its 
usual tone, said: 

“What is the matter, Patric?” 

He felt himself being drawn unrelentingly from the floor and swung 
round to meet his cousin’s gaze. A strangled, suffocating cry left his lips, 
and the room swam for a moment in a sea of dissolving, filmy blacknesses. 

“Don’t do it, Brendon,” he gasped out weakly, “don’t, don’t” 

“Of course I won’t,” said Brendon. 

“Not when Mary tells yo »? 


nobody knows that I unlocked the door. 


“Not even then,” said Brendon firmly. 

The room grew blacker than before; all the air vanished so that it was 
impossible to draw breath; the floor moved up and down beneath his feet. 
Then out of the spinning darkness a voice spoke, comforting, protective, 
and two strong arms closed round him as he swayed brokenly forward. 

“Steady on, Patric, steady on!” 

Paddy looked about him in misty surprise. He was on the couch in the 
study, held by Brendon. Had he fallen asleep and dreamed of his journey to 
the schoolroom and of his capture under the iron ring? He had a half- 
remembrance of being carried away, but memory was confused; he did not 
wish to think. 

“Feel better now?” asked Brendon. 

“Yes, thank you,” Paddy answered politely, after a pause for 
consideration. “I thought you were coming home at nine o’clock,” he 
added, anxious to keep the conversation to impersonal topics. 

“I caught an early train,” returned Brendon, following Paddy’s lead with 
elaborate courtesy. “I hadn’t much to do.” 

Paddy wanted this kind of talk to continue, but he could not think of 
anything else to say. They were silent for a time. 

“What have I promised, Patric?” Brendon said at last. 

But Paddy’s courage was not equal to the feat of making a verbal reply. 

“You won’t do it?” he pleaded. 


“Come, Patric, you heard me promise—don’t you trust me?” 

For answer a trembling little hand was extended, the thumb curved 
crouchingly over the palm. Brendon surveyed it in bewilderment. 

“Don’t understand, Patric.” 

The small thumb uncurled itself, sticking straight out. 

“Is it a caning you wanted to escape?” 

Paddy shook his head, and after a brief hesitation and a reproachful 
glance drew the index finger of the left hand across the base of the forlorn 
little thumb. Brendon looked blankly unintelligent. 

“Not to cut it off?” a thread of voice came faintly. 

“Cut what off?” said Brendon, with singular obtuseness. 

He had to bend low to catch two shaking words. 

“Who dared to tell you that I should cut off your thumb?” 


A quiver of fear ran through the small body as the question cut the air 
like a whiplash. Brendon repeated the query, more gently. 

“Patric, who made you believe that I would do such a wicked, cruel 
thing?” 

“Hugh did,” said the husky little voice, lower than ever. 

“Hugh!” Brendon echoed; and then, as if he hoped against hope: “What 
Hugh? Some child you know? Hugh—what?” 

“Cousin Hugh.” 


Paddy heard a sound almost like a groan, followed by a stunned silence. 
He began to cry. 

“He gave me a paper ... there, Brendon.” 

The crumpled paper emerged from the pocket of Paddy’s overall and 
was thrust into Brendon’s hand. 

“Don’t cry,” Brendon said dully; “hush, Patric, don’t cry.” 

He turned the paper over, staring at the eccentric scrawl. 


I got hold of Patric about a year ago. Came to wrong side of hill by mistake. I warned 
you. H.T. 


The paper fell from Brendon’s grasp. He drew Paddy closer to him. 

“Hugh told you a lie. You need not be afraid any longer.” 

The bald words were like cooling balm to the outcast, and as they were 
uttered a delicious sense of relief and freedom came to him—a feeling that 
he had nothing more to fear and that the study was full of peace and of 
sweet wallflower fragrance. He rested his head against Brendon’s shoulder, 
sighing contentedly and curling his hands into comfortable balls. 

“It was just a nonsense story then—like what he told me about his 
pickling-tub for naughty ch-children? Soon I didn’t believe about the 
pickling-tub, but I did think that was true—that about—what did they do to 
Robin, then?” 

“Not that. Hugh talked nonsense to frighten you.” 


Paddy found himself laughing feebly at his own foolishness in listening 
to the dragon. 


“Ridic’lous nonsense, wasn’t it, Brendon?” he said, speaking with an 
attempt at superiority which ended unaccountably in a storm of tears. 

He did not tell the story of his captivity until nearly an hour had passed 
in quiet. Then, clinging hard to the sheltering arms, he told the whole tale 
from beginning to end. Brendon listened in silence for the most part, 
breaking in occasionally with question or comment. Once, when Paddy was 
telling of the dragon-visit to his room at night, he felt a kind of electric 
thrill run through the arm that held him; but no word was spoken. 

After the first effort of speech it was strangely easy to tell Brendon 
everything—to tell him about the black columbine seed and the wicked 
tutor and the Other Children and the goblin-letter and the Quillinans; one 
could speak of the charms and the dragon-silver and the hard lessons; it 
was even possible to acknowledge one’s dread of the strict school for 
naughty boys. “But you won’t send me away now, will you?” he ended, 
clutching at Brendon’s sleeve as though to guard against any possible 
uprooting process. “Because nobody 1-likes me much, and I am afraid of 
new schoolmasters in case they are like the wicked tutor. Keep me here.” 

Truly there had never been such an evening of wonderful discoveries! 
Still firmly clasping his cousin’s coat, Paddy heard that there had never 
been any question of a strict school; that Brendon had proposed sending 


him as a boarder to Mr Arnthorpe’s in the hope that new life and fresh 
companionship would make him a happier boy; and that if he really and 
indeed desired it he might remain at home and journey daily with Toby 
through the green lanes. Better even than these tidings was the assurance 
that in spite of seeming sternness Brendon had been sorry for him, had 
hated punishing him, had been strict because he cared so much for his 
charge. These things were almost beyond belief. 

“I was afraid you had stopped liking me,” said Paddy. “You see, Mary 
thought you had. Did you love me all the whole time, then?—when I 
pretended to be deaf and when I told you stories and when you thought I 
stole money?” 

“All the time,” Brendon answered gravely. “I’m sorry it didn’t show.” 

Dimly Paddy guessed at the sharp disappointment and regret that did not 
show either. Two thin arms half throttled Brendon in an attempt at 
consolation. 

“Insidest of all, Bren,” he said, “insidest of all, I think I knew.” 


It was seven o’clock now, but the little bell had not rung as it usually did 
in the evenings—it had not rung once since Brendon’s return. Paddy was 
pleased; he did not want his cousin to go to Other Thragoness and leave 
him alone. There had been no such delightful evening for so long a time 
that one might be excused for grudging the dragon a single minute of 
restored paradise. It was sheer ecstasy to know that the black cloud had 
been lifted for evermore. 


“Where is the silver key Hugh gave you?” Brendon asked after a long 
silence. 

“T’ve lost it,” Paddy replied. “Hugh was awfully angry—he said some 
one would find it and be suspicious.” 

“It doesn’t matter. Get up, Paddy, I want you to come with me.” 

He set Paddy gently on the ground, and rose to light a lamp that hung 
between silvery chains from a dark beam in the ceiling. As the flame 
steadied Paddy shrank appalled from the look on his cousin’s face. Never 
for a moment had his own misdeeds broken Brendon’s white calm in such a 
fashion—never had he seen the dark eyes ablaze with wrath—never had he 
seen such scornful, indignant determination about the lines of lips and chin. 
Brendon was angry at last. 

“Where, Brendon?” he said fearfully. 

“Only round the house,” Brendon answered. 

Paddy trembled as his cousin crossed the room to the sandalwood 
cupboard; what could Brendon want there? But his passing anxiety died at 
sight of the bunch of keys that Brendon took down from the wall of the 
cupboard and held out to him. 

“These are the keys of Thragoness,” he told Paddy, selecting one that 
was smaller than the rest. “This key fits this door.” 

As he spoke, he fitted it into the lock, clicked it round sharply, and 
withdrew it. Then, raising his hand, he shot home the shining bolt at the top 
of the door and 


bade Paddy secure the lower bolt. The boy did as he was told, secretly 
wondering. 
“Now we will go to the door opposite the porch,” Brendon said. 


When they reached it he proceeded to lock and bolt it in the same 
manner. They went upstairs, and Paddy stood silently by while every door 
that was not already locked was secured against entrance from the other 
side. A cold fear had begun to steal through the onlooker, but he did not 
know why he feared or what he feared; for it was clear that Brendon’s 
anger was not for him. 

Last of all they came to the kitchen. Brendon paused before entering. 

“You are not afraid of Hugh now? He cannot enter Thragoness again—it 
is impossible.” 

Even yet Paddy did not grasp the full significance of the words, though 
the cold sense of awe grew deeper. He heard Brendon knock at the kitchen 
door. A blaze of bright yellow light greeted their entrance, showing them 
the two Marys seated by the fire, Mary Janetta busied about her knitting. 
With a little shock of surprise he saw that Mary Two was crying, but he was 
at a loss to find a reason for her tears. 

Brendon walked over to the last of the forbidden doors, and the women 
stood up, gazing at him. He put the key into the lock. 

“Mary Two,” he said, “I am sorry to disturb you; but unless you wish for 
a long walk home round the hill you must go back at once. I am cutting off 
communication with Other Thragoness.” 


There was an exclamation from Mary and a little scream from her sister. 

“Mr Brendon—Mr Brendon, don’t You’ kill Mr Hugh——” 

Brendon’s only reply was to open the door and stand by it, his hand on 
the key. The old woman stumbled toward him, her cheerful face drawn and 
grave. 

“Mr Brendon, sir—Mr Hugh——” 

He waited, motionless and silent, but the look on his face made the 
words die away. “Is there a message, sir?” she faltered pleadingly. 

“There is no message,” Brendon replied. 

Then the door closed and the key turned. Once more the bolts shot 
home. The dragon was barred out, imprisoned; there was no longer any 
means of reaching Other Thragoness. 


CHAPTER XVII 


CERTAIN GOLDEN MOONS 


In THE night, life on the hill Thragoness underwent a magic change. 


The magic began to work as soon as the doors had been locked against 
the dragon; but afterward Paddy had only a confused recollection of what 
took place during the rest of the evening. He knew that somebody had 
carried him upstairs and had put him to bed; in a half dream he remembered 
the way in which the candles were reflected in the white sides of the bath 
and in the shining taps, the comfort of lying down in bed, and the drowsy 
pleasure of a hot drink and a plate of pink and white domino biscuits. Then 
he discovered that Brendon was near him. “It’s just like the night Hugh 
caught me,” he heard himself say aloud. “Only then you gave me sponge- 
cakes, Brendon. I think I like dominoes best.” 

He could not recall Brendon’s answer, but he did not forget fragments of 
the conversation that followed. 

“Are you—are you still angry with Hugh?” he asked. 

“Very angry.” 

“He doesn’t like it much—he said so.” 

“I know he hates it, Patric. So do I.” 

“Once he said that I could hurt him more than ever he hurt me. What did 
he mean?” 


“I suppose he guessed what I should do if I found out how he had treated 
you—guessed and was afraid.” 

“Then he was frightened same as me!” wondered Paddy. “I never knew 
that. How soon shall you open the doors again?” 

“When he takes steps to gain forgiveness. Before I can open the doors, 
he must put right a wrong done long ago. But you need not trouble yourself 
about him, for whether he is forgiven or not you will not see him again.” 

“Was it a very wicked thing that he did? Mary said he was wickedness 
incarcerated. Did he steal——_”’ 

“I do not wish to tell you what he did. Try to forgive him, for he has 
suffered a great deal; all his life he has been terribly unhappy, and often he 


is so ill in mind and body that he cannot be held accountable for what he 
does. When he first caught you I think that he meant to tease and frighten 
you for a few days by way of revenging himself on both of us. I suppose 
that very soon he realized that he had gone too far and had treated you so 
badly that I should lock the doors if I heard what he had done—and then he 
was afraid to own up. And so he let matters drift, telling himself that when 
you went to school he would put an end to your visits—and he thought then 
that you would either forget them entirely or else laugh over them as a joke 
when you were a big boy.” 

The dry, reluctant explanation had to be repeated several times before 
Paddy understood it. 

“But who told you that?” 


“Like—like Hugh, I can guess. He did not mean to make you so 
unhappy—I am sure he did not know how wretched you were. And—and 
of course he thought that you understood his nonsense-story about the—the 
the man in the ruff. He wanted you to go on believing that I should be 
angry if I caught you—but I am certain that he didn’t want you to go on 
believing that particular story. Why, he told you himself that it was 
nonsense! You must blame me, Patric, not poor Hugh—it is my fault that 
you believed such a dreadful thing about me.” 

“I can’t think why I was afraid,” said Paddy; “it was very upsurd.” 

His belief in Brendon’s dual nature was so vague and unformulated that 
he could not have expressed it in words, even had he tried to give any 
subtle reason for his fears. “Sometimes I’m frightened of you and 
sometimes I’m not,” was all he could say—a statement inadequate to lessen 
any burden of self-reproach that the hearer might be bearing. But Brendon 
did not trouble his charge with a recital of his own feelings. “We won’t talk 
any more, Paddy. Ask God to help you to forgive—us both—and then try to 
forget it all. I want you to be happy again, and after to-night we won’t 
speak of Hugh if we can help it—we won’t mention his name.” 

“But I may say it in my prayers?” 

“Only in your prayers.” 

They were the last words spoken. For a little longer Paddy lay watching 
his forbidden door, wondering 


whether Hugh was on the other side of it; and then the room became hazy 
and dark, the world went round quickly, and thought slipped from him. He 
awoke to find the air about him full of golden sunshine and bird-music and 
church bells. Thragoness had become a new place. 

Hitherto Sundays had been his loneliest days, but the magic change 
made this Sunday enchantingly different from its predecessors. He felt very 
clean and good as he went downstairs with Brendon to breakfast. Prue had 
put a bowl of white early pinks on the table, and the windows stood wide to 
receive the fresh air and morning sun. There were brown eggs and honey to 
eat, and the birds sang all through the meal as if they knew what a happy 
day it was. Even Mary was less stern than usual; when he stumbled over his 
Sunday text, she did not scold at all. 

Breakfast ended, they walked together in the garden. He was secretly 
glad to find that Brendon did not intend to take him to church, for he did 
not want to see the Quillinans and the Sherratts and Miss Prince on this 
beautiful new day. Besides, he felt tired—so tired that before long he was 
glad to lie down on a rug in the shade of the cedar tree. Most of the sunny 
hours passed there in dreamy quiet—sometimes he slept, sometimes he 
listened to Brendon reading aloud from the new book for the Sunday shelf, 
and sometimes he lay gazing contentedly at the blue sky over his head. 
Once he found that Dr Gorringe had come into the garden to see Brendon. 
He grew red at the remembrance of his 


naughtiness a week ago; but the doctor had evidently forgotten about it, for 
he was very kind and friendly and full of funny stories. 

In the evening they went to the far-off, unknown church among the 
fields, so small a place that it seemed hardly big enough for the cluster of 
people gathered there. They were grave-faced people for the most part, in 
dark clothes, who moved with slow gliding steps as if they belonged to 
some remote time and were not alive at all. Paddy sat next to a woman who 
had brought a bunch of dusky wallflowers with her; they lay on the narrow 
book-rest and their sweet scent filled the air, reminding him of the study on 
the evening before. He wondered why she should bring flowers to church; 
they did strange things in this little dreamlike place. 

It was hot in the tiny church; all the voices sounded uncommonly loud 
and indistinct. Paddy began to feel sleepy, and the dark shapes in front of 
him became misty and swayed up and down in an alarming fashion. He 


tried to keep awake, but his head bobbed back against Brendon’s arm, and 
he went to sleep, opening his eyes now and then to see as in a dream the 
kind face of Mr Arnthorpe between the two white candles that stood tall 
and ghostly on the little pulpit, nodding their wavery yellow heads. He 
woke with a start to find that every one was kneeling down to sing a vesper 
hymn. The brief rough lines sounded sweet enough in the little dark church 
with its shadow-worshippers, its flickering candles, and its deep red 
flowers. 


“Lord, we pray Thee keep 
Watch about our sleep. 

May we rest in Thee, 
From all danger free.” 


“Why, it’s the prayer against dragons, and this is Mary’s church,” 
thought Paddy. “How very queer! But then this is such a funny day.” 

They met Other Mary in the porch, and she came up to Paddy and kissed 
him, holding him tight. He took her hand while she talked to Brendon; if he 
had not been feeling sleepy and tired he would have liked to ask questions 
about Hugh. Other Mary and Brendon spoke so low that he could hear only 
a word or two here and there. Once he heard her say, “No, he won’t give 
way yet, sir,” and he wondered secretly what the dragon had to do. But it 
was useless to ask Brendon, so he waited quietly in the dusk, listening to 
the drowsy twitterings in the hedge and watching the fat golden moon 
riding high among the clouds like a gigantic orange that had lost its way. 

Brendon was silent for the first few minutes of the homeward walk, but 
presently he spoke. 

“No school to-morrow, Paddy. I think we’ll make holiday together for a 
time.” 

“In the very middle of lessons—holidays?” said Paddy, much 
confounded. 

“Shocking, isn’t it? I want to take you to Cornwall, where the 
Tenthragons lived long ago.” 

“Just you and me?” 


“Just you and me.” 


Paddy raised a face of supreme contentment to the golden moon. Truly 
this was a world worth living in at last! 

When they reached home he stole to the old school-room, but he did not 
venture to open the door. 

“Other Children, he whispered, his lips against the keyhole, “are you 
there? Brendon says that we’re going away to a white cottage on the very 
edge of a dark, dark blue sea. And there’s sand for digging castles in, and 
rock pools with little shrimps and colored stones and anemones like fairy 
flowers. And I’m to have a shrimping-net and a new spade and a sailing- 
ship. And there’s a lost city under the sea, and you can hear the bells 
chiming when your boat passes by. I wish you could come with me, Other 
Children, especially—especially the youngest one of you.” 

No answer came save the sighing of the wind in the keyhole, soft 
moanings and breathings that frightened Paddy. He drew back from the 
lonely shadows of the wing, turned, and ran down to the study and to 
Brendon. 

Those weeks brought unclouded happiness to the younger of the 
holiday-makers. By yellow sand and blue sea the old dread had time to fade 
away so completely that at last Paddy found it hard to believe that he had 
ever feared Brendon or lived in bondage to Hugh. Other Dragon’s Nest had 
dissolved into thin air as he had always hoped it would; there was nothing 
behind the 


forbidden doors save clear sunlight on the other side of the hill. 

One golden afternoon they came back to Thragoness together. He had 
shrunk from the thought of return; but when it was accomplished he found 
that the hill was as delightful as it had been on the shining Sunday after his 
deliverance. Mary greeted him with the severe kindness she showed on 
birthdays. Mrs Penny Cleam had sent him a white kitten from the farm, and 
the couch in the study wore a new chintz cover. Home felt odd and 
unfamiliar, so odd indeed that he wondered not for the first time whether he 
had slept an enchanted sleep for months, and had dreamed the whole story 
of the dragon. He peeped, half reluctantly, into the sandalwood cupboard, 
knowing that the sight of Meadowsweet would make him hold the dragon- 
life as true; but Meadowsweet had gone away, leaving its lurking-place 
empty. Paddy did not know what to make of that. 


Later, he made an even more surprising discovery. He had been sent to 
the kitchen with a message for Mary; and as he delivered it he noticed that 
something strange had happened in the left wing: where the old schoolroom 
had once been, the wall now ran straight and smooth, showing no sign of 
any door. “Where is the—the schoolroom, Mary?” he asked. “There used to 
be a door, and now I can’t see it.” “If you must ask questions, ask Mr 
Brendon, who has troubles enough of his own already,” was Mary’s answer, 
given with such emphasis that Paddy felt it would be a very wicked 


thing to say another word about the lost room. Perhaps after all it was one 
of his old imaginings—perhaps there had never been a schoolroom? So 
many things had disappeared lately—the fairy palace, the imp-chest, the 
dragon, Meadowsweet—that it was really only to be expected that the ring- 
room should vanish also. He felt glad that it had fled. 

They had tea in the study, and over the green dragon-cups he heard that 
Dr Gorringe did not want him to return to Victoria Lodge for the rest of the 
term. It was to be a holiday summer, a time for wandering knee-deep 
among buttercups and rustling grasses, for living in hay-castles, for 
exploring the strange little water-worlds in the brooks. He thought it 
marvellously kind of Dr Gorringe to make such a plan for him. 

So the golden moons glided by, leaving Paddy little space for brooding 
over the past. Nevertheless, he often thought about Other Dragon’s Nest 
and its occupants, and hoped that the dragon was not feeling very lonely in 
his splendid halls. Although no one spoke to him of Hugh, he thought that 
the dragon—if indeed there was a dragon—must be feeling uncommonly 
miserable in his prison-house; and yet in that prison-house he must remain 
until he had shown penitence by his submission to his brother’s will. Paddy 
often wondered what task lay before Hugh, but as he could gain no new 
light on the problem he decided that Brendon intended the stolen baby to be 
restored to its parents. Paddy was not quite sure that he wanted Hugh to 
yield; it would be hateful to lose more than half of 


Brendon’s company, and it would undoubtedly be alarming to know that 
the forbidden doors were unlocked again, even though Brendon had 
promised so faithfully that he should never see the dragon more. Still, he 
could not help being sorry and curious too; and half in pity, half in 


curiosity, he began to write secret letters to the other house, pushing them 
under the study door. They needed a good deal of hard pushing before they 
were out of sight, and perhaps the dragon found it too much trouble to push 
them back, for they remained in Other Thragoness. 

At first he was afraid that the dragon would answer his letters, and that 
some morning or evening would show him a dragon-letter with a border of 
colored goblins and his own name on the white space in the middle. But 
week after week went by, and no dragon-letter came; there were no words 
from the enchanter’s house. 

Long since he had discovered that Brendon’s evenings were as solitary 
as the dragon’s days; they were spent in a manner that seemed very dreary 
—in reading dry books in the study, in pacing up and down the terrace, 
deep in thought, or in playing lonely fairy music in the shut-up drawing- 
room. Whispering gustily, fat Prue had told him that Brendon stayed at 
home alone because he did not want people to know about the locked doors 
—‘“and if he took to going out a lot by himself, they’d soon guess,” she 
ended. “Besides, he hasn’t got the heart for it, not as things are.” 


“He hates it too—he said so,” Paddy reminded himself, sorrowing for 
the double loneliness on the hill. 

So much of his time was spent in field and meadow that he was slow in 
learning that there was new mystery afoot in Thragoness. Little by little, 
however, he found that it had become a house of whispers, a place where 
people moved silently, spoke low that he might not hear, and looked 
troubled and sad. Once he met Mary Two coming up the rose-paths, 
mournful as though she brought unwelcome tidings. “What’s the matter, 
Mary Two?” he inquired, and the answer was what he had thought it would 
be—“TI’ve much to grieve me, my dear.” 

“Hugh’s ill, isn’t he?” Paddy asked, feeling cunning and disobedient as 
he made his guess. 

“Hush,” said Other Mary; “you mustn’t ask questions.” 

“Never mind,” said Paddy; “perhaps Brendon will open the forbidden 
doors if Hugh is ill. Nobody is ever angry with any one that’s ill—it’s a 
rule.” 

“Mr Brendon will never yield where it’s a question of right and wrong,” 
said Mary Two. “Never, Master Paddy. The Tenthragons aren’t like other 
folk—they’re made of marble and steel.” 


“Is it a very hard thing that Hugh has got to do?” said Paddy, his 
thoughts still hovering about the mysterious baby. 

“Only hard to his pride. He vowed a wrong vow long since, and he can’t 
bring himself to break it. He’s 


sorry for the hard way he treated you, but he isn’t sorry enough to do right.” 

“What vow did he make?” 

“I mustn’t tell you that. It was a wrong, wrong vow that he made, and a 
wrong, wrong way that he carried it out, and it’s part of him now, as if it 
were a limb—and wrenching off a limb is no easy task. Don’t you grow up 
to take the Tenthragon way through life, my dear, for it never brought peace 
or comfort to them yet.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Paddy, “and I should like to know what he did 
with—” 

“There’s no need for you to understand,” said Other Mary. “All you 
ought to know is this—that’s it’s a Christlike thing to show mercy to them 
that have harmed you, but poor Mr Hugh wasn’t taught the lesson of mercy 
when he was a child. All his life he has been trying to revenge himself on 
them that hurt him, and a sore trouble he has brought on every one. There’s 
human revenge, and there’s God’s right vengeance; and when you take it 
into your own hands to revenge your wrongs, why, you do but make 
memories burning in your heart for ever, and you leave no room for the 
vengeance of God—no room for the vengeance of God.” 

From the time of that meeting, Paddy shared the secret with his elders. A 
pebble had fallen sharply into the quiet pool of his life, making endless 
ripples in the calm. He felt the widening of the ripples; as day sped after 
day he put his own interpretation on half-heard 


talk, on anxious looks, and on the unrest and expectancy that troubled the 
hill. But the dragon’s failure to answer letters was only part of a larger 
silence; ill or well, he clung to his revenge and made no sign. 

When the trees were beginning to turn golden-brown, there came a cold 
still day unlike any day that had gone before it. He thought that Brendon 
had paced the stone terrace, bareheaded, throughout the long night that 
heralded chill dawn; but morning brought no change to the guardian’s face, 
no softening of the iron resolution. Visitors came to Thragoness that day, 


waking the sleepy echoes with their unlooked for tread. “Dr Gorringe and 
Mr lawyer Quillinan,” said Mary, tramping back to the kitchen, where she 
had bidden Paddy play. “They might have spared themselves the trouble of 
pleading, for I warrant Mr Hugh wasn’t foolish enough to send them. He 
knows right well that Mr Brendon won’t be the one to yield. No one ever 
knew Mr Brendon flinch from what he had set himself to do, cost what it 
may.” 

“Did they come to ask Brendon to open the doors?” asked Paddy. 

“What else should they come for?” returned Mary crossly, stirred into a 
volubility unusual with her. “Mr Hugh’s too ill to be left alone any longer, 
they say. He’s just fretted and taken no care of himself—and now he’s as ill 
as he can be. And all troubles troop in at once, for there’s some relations 
just come to stay at Thragonwell. Late last night Mr Brendon’s sister and 
her husband arrived back from China and sent word 


to say they’d come. They’d heard from Old Sarah that Mr Hugh was ill, so 
they came all that way to see how he was.” 

“But it was very kind of them to come!” said Paddy, answering Mary’s 
tone of disapproval. 

“Candles flicker in their sockets a bit too long for some folk’s liking 
sometimes,” said Mary, clattering her saucepans. “You'll take your dinner 
alone to-day, for Mr Brendon will be lunching down at Thragonwell. He 
won’t want to be troubled with you to-day, either, so PI give you a 
message to Lett’s Land. They’ll give you your tea, and you’ll please to and 
come straight back, with no playing by the way.” 

Her look did not encourage him to ask any more questions about the 
unknown relations; it was necessary to play quietly all the morning 
through. Lonely and restless, he was glad when his solitary meal was over 
and Mary had sent him off with his message. Now that he was nine and old, 
they sent him on messages to places unknown in former days. 

The way to Lett’s Land was long, so long that he had to suck dry 
honeysuckle tubes for support and gather reeds for entertainment. No road 
led to the place. One walked down the river-path for a mile; and then, at a 
point where the path split into three fingers, one chose the middle fingers, a 
green worn track that turned behind a clump of willows and wound over 
water-meadows almost into the sunset. It was late when he returned, and 


the wind was rising gently. As he rounded the willow-trees, he saw two 
people standing by the 


river, a man and a woman. The man was tall; for one startled instant Paddy 
thought him like Brendon. From where they stood, they could see the hill 
Thragoness on its westward side, and there above them, reddened in 
evening light, lay Other Dragon’s Nest. The man was gazing at it intently, 
but the woman looked down at the blowing grass beneath her feet. At sight 
of them old Dan stiffened and growled. The sound made the woman look 
up, and with a soft cry she laid her hand on the man’s arm, whispering to 
him eagerly. He turned. Paddy stood still, looking at them, but not knowing 
why he looked. “This dog doesn’t bite,” he said apologetically, raising his 
hat to the strange lady; “he is very old indeed—he only growls.” 

The woman started forward, and his heart misgave him that she might be 
the dragon magicking himself to be somebody else; the boyish curly dark 
hair and deep blue eyes brought such swift thoughts of Hugh. Then she put 
out her hands, and caught him, and crushed him to her. He dropped his long 
wand of flowering rush, half pleased, half afraid; and all in a moment there 
came back to him the memory of blue water and a cowslip ball and a voice 
that sang. He was relieved when his captor at last sat down on a fallen 
willow, holding him a little less closely, both his hands in hers. “Don’t you 
know me, Paddy?” she said. “Don’t you know me now?” 

Paddy did not care to disappoint her. “I expect I do,” he said. “I have 
lots of Chinese stamps from the letters that come to Brendon, and there are 
Chinese 


puzzles and toys in the drawing-room for best occasions. Mary said you 
had come.” 

A wind sprang up, dancing among the brown feathery rushes by the 
water’s edge. The old dog backed, still growling, his shabby hair erect. The 
dragon-lady gathered Paddy into her arms again, and he saw that there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“We came as soon as we could, Paddy. Brendon’s letters told us so little; 
we did not know that you had been unhappy till he wrote about the quarrel 
and the shut doors. Then we—” 

The strange man turned his head. 


“That is enough,” he said. 

Paddy felt the dragon-lady tremble as he spoke. She said no more; her 
hands grasped him tightly, so tightly that it was nearly uncomfortable. They 
sat thus for some time before the stranger chose to break the silence he had 
made. 

“So you are Patric?” 

Paddy did not like the voice—it had a curious thrill of command about 
it, and there was a little grating sound in it that alarmed him. Nor did he 
like the eyes that were fixed on him—but escape was impossible. 

“Let me look at you,” said the stranger, drawing him forward. Paddy 
could not resist, though he hated the obedience he was forced to yield. The 
survey was long. 

“You are a mere baby,” said the stranger; “you need to be made into a 
man. What do you do with yourself all day long? Play, I suppose?” 


“I don’t do lessons at present,” said Paddy. “I’m having long holidays. 
In October I shall do them.” 

“Fine lazy life!” 

Paddy was conscious of a terrified desire to propitiate his examiner. 

“I learn my tables sometimes. It wouldn’t do to forget them.” 

“You do, do you? Well, what are thirteen eights?” 

“There isn’t a thirteen times table,” said Paddy, taken aback; “please, 
they stop at twelve times.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“Backward as well as babyish! These are agreeable discoveries!” 

Paddy did not know whether the speaker was angry or amused. The 
sunlight was fading now; the wind rose higher. 

“If you please, I think I ought to go home,” he said. 

“You shall go home in two or three minutes,” said the grating voice. 
“But we want to hear first about your life. You have been happy with 
Brendon?” You are fond of him?” 

“I love him better than any one in the world,” Paddy answered. 

“What, better than you love us?” 

“I don’t know you very well, you see,” said Paddy in confusion. 

“True. And next to him?” 

Awkward though the question was, an answer had to be given. 

“My other cousin,” he said. 


The fairy lady shivered. 

“But Hugh was very unkind to you, darling.” 

Paddy nodded soberly. 

“Hugh isn’t always kind. But when he chooses he is just awfully nice.” 

“The young villain!” said the stranger, turning to look again at the red 
windows of Other Thragoness. “Now, Patric, tell us the whole story of your 
time with him—there is a great deal that we do not know.” 

Paddy hesitated. 

“Please, I’m not allowed to talk much about Hugh,” he said. “Brendon 
does not—” 

“Do as you are told.” 

The electric quality of the cold voice made a strange thrill run through 
the hearer. 

“I must obey Brendon,” he said, staring straight in front of him. “I must 
do what he tells me.” 

Without speaking, the stranger drew Paddy close to him, grasped the 
boy’s arm, and looked at him steadily. Paddy’s heart began to beat very 
fast, yet he dared not refuse to meet that gaze. 

“Yes, I told you to obey Brendon, but his commands must never conflict 
with mine. You obeyed me when you were a little child; you will obey me 
now.” 

Paddy’s mind was filled with wavering, painful shadows, behind which 
a black veiling curtain shut off some hidden chamber of dread. He essayed 
to yield obedience to the terrible stranger, but his knees trembled under 
him, and his voice would not make itself heard. 


The stranger spoke in more natural tones, smiling a little. 

“Don’t keep me waiting. You know that we love you—that is why we 
want to hear what has been happening. Come, tell us at once.” 

Thus reassured, Paddy unfolded the tale of his captivity. The golden 
moons shed softened light over the past; he did not always remember when 
or why or wherefore; it was a shaken, stumbling story, fact and fancy 
intertwined, a rambling medley of sorrow and joy. When it ended, he saw 
that the dragon-lady was crying, while her companion muttered words that 
sounded like an excerpt from the dragon’s vocabulary. Less frightened in 


that he had discovered himself to be the object of pity, Paddy made bold to 
plead for Hugh. “It wasn’t all his fault, you know. Brendon says that when 
you are very ill you are not always responsible for what you do. And Hugh 
said that when he was very little some one was cruel to him, so I suppose 
he grew up cruel.” 

“That is just what Hugh would say, Patric,” said the stranger. ““There’s 
not a word of truth in it. He was a sulky, dogged little dwarf with a demon- 
temper, a malformed imp who ought to have been put out of existence. Did 
he tell you who his tormentor was?” 

“Yes, he said it was his tutor,” faltered the boy. “At first I used to think it 
was Daddy, but I was little then and did not understand him. One day he 
explained that it was the tutor.” 

“What else did he tell you?” 


“Nothing, not any more. But I guessed it for myself. The tutor was a 
very wicked man.” 

“Nonsense!” said the stranger. There was a pause. 

“Did Hugh ever tell you anything about me?” the dragon-lady asked, 
whispering the words. 

Paddy thought carefully. “I forget. Oh yes, he called you a fairy princess, 
and I think he said you had a very pretty touch.” 

The dragon-lady’s fingers moved. The stranger laughed, rubbed his 
hands together. 

“Enough of what Hugh said, my boy. He is suffering for his sins 
now—Old Sarah tells us that he has found the last months insupportable. 
He is ill now—dying, let us hope. You are being well avenged.” 

The air about Paddy felt cold and damp, and he was suddenly afraid of 
these people who were waiting for Hugh to die. They had sprung into life 
like giant fungi; they were evil growths of Thragonwell. The sunset lights 
had faded from the hills, though a red glimmer lingered on the river at their 
feet. Shriller than before blew the wind through the rushes. The stranger 
spoke, breaking the spell. 

“Will you come back with us, Paddy? We have plenty of things for you 
—a Chinese kite and ivory balls and bird-whistles and pictures. Come back 
with us to Thragonwell for an hour.” 

“No, thank you,” said Paddy, as politely as he could. “I must go home 
now.” 


“You are an odd little icicle,” said the stranger. “Brendon 


himself could not be less genial. Yes, you may go—we shall soon see you 
again.” 

“Oh, not yet!” the dragon-lady cried, breaking in on Paddy’s 
bewilderment. “A little longer—five minutes more.” 

“It is time he went. Say good-by, Patric.” 

The dragon-lady clasped him to her in an embrace so close and loving 
that his distrust of her died quickly. In truth, he found the passionate caress 
alarming in its intensity—it seemed as if the dragon-lady would never set 
him free. But at a glance from the stranger her clinging hands dropped 
back. 

“Good-by, darling,” she said. 

The stranger hesitated, then stooped, and in surprise and consternation 
Peddy felt the heavy mustache brush his forehead. Awe-inspiring as the 
salute might be, he felt a throb of pleasure at this token of at least semi- 
approval from his new-found relation. Nothing more was said, and he went 
home by the water-side, Dan hurrying ahead of him with every sign of 
impatience. To look back was out of the question; were not those eyes 
watching him continually, long after the serpentine coils of the river had 
placed a thick screen of trees and night-mist between him and the gaze of 
Hugh’s enemies? An old fear had stolen on him in a new guise; he walked 
as fast as he could, whistling to Dan, who ran steadily on without heeding 
him. “I believe that man is really the other Brendon that I used to imagine 
to myself when I was young,” said Paddy inwardly. “He likes me, but he is 
unkind—he is waiting for Hugh to die. I wish that 


the pretty lady had been alone by herself. She isn’t unkind—she is sorry 
and afraid.” 

By the time he came to Thragoness the first mutterings of a coming 
storm had found voice on the wind-swept hill; all the trees in the garden 
were swaying and groaning, and the bushes were alive with dark things that 
moved without shape or name. The house itself was full of uneasy 
memories, wild faces that peered in at windows, shadows like hands that 
stretched out from corners, flickering lights, and crooked forms in hiding. 
He had meant to tell Brendon about his adventure, but when he entered the 


study he saw his cousin sitting idly at his desk, staring straight in front of 
him at the dark green curtain that covered the forbidden door. The strange 
sight kept the boy silent, and his eyes, following the direction of Brendon’s, 
went across to the little bell hanging forlorn, dust on its silvery tongue, and 
then downward the whole length of the curtain-folds. Close to them lay a 
small particolored thing that made a white and dark patch on the carpet; 
moving nearer, Paddy looked down on a crushed envelope, gayly decorated 
with goblins. It was a letter from the dragon at last. 


CHAPTER XIX 


DRAGON LETTERS 


Unwituincty Paddy took the unwonted missive into his hand. Yes, it was 


beyond doubt a letter from the dragon—here was the goblin border all 
round the crumpled white space that bore his name, and there on the other 
side were uneven circles of dark blue wax. The dragon had not troubled 
himself to write a new letter; this was plainly the very same goblin letter of 
the past. 

Paddy turned the hateful, enchanting thing over and over. “Brendon 
knew that I wrote those letters,” he reasoned with himself. “If it was wrong 
to write them, he would have stopped me—but he never said a single word. 
Only they have made Hugh angry, for this is the cross, horrid letter that he 
wrote long ago. I think I had better not read it until I have asked Brendon’s 
leave.” 

In face of his cousin’s continued silence, asking was not easy. The room 
was so dark that he could see little more than the outline of the figure by 
the desk; there was no sound save the rushing of the wind on the hill. 

“Brendon—” he began, but the stillness made his voice quaver into an 
empty whisper. He heard Brendon move, as one awaking from some long 
trance. 


“Well, what is it?” 

Paddy held out the evil goblins. “The letter that Hugh wrote once,” he 
said. “It has come back—it was near the door. I did not like to read it before 
you had said that I might.” 

“Thank you,” Brendon answered, taking the letter. “I am afraid that I 
must examine it, Patric—Hugh has no right to send you a letter without my 
permission.” 

The yellow head of a candle glowed in the dusk, and with a rustle half a 
dozen decorated sheets fell from their covering. Over these he bent in 
silence, while Paddy, leaning against his chair, stood listening to the crying 
of the wind. 


“Dear Patric, 

I owe you an explanation. This letter will tell you why I treated you so badly; it is a tale 
all about Thragoness a long time ago. 

Thragoness is a house with a history. The Tenthragons have always been a queer crew, 
and somehow most of their dark deeds were done on that side of the hill. If those walls 
could speak, they would tell gruesome tales. They would tell you, to take one instance 
only, of seven brothers who lived there with their tutor, shut in the haunted house because 
their father did not care what happened to them as long as they gave him no trouble. I told 
you about them once, didn’t I? Their tutor was a soured and disappointed young man. It 
would have been better if he had earned his living in any other way, but he loved the hill 
Thragoness and all the broad lands about it, and so he chose to act as tutor and estate-agent 
combined. Most people hated him; even Mary Janetta 


was horrified by some of his rulings, hard though she is. Sarah Muskern at Thragonwell 
liked him, because she had once been his nurse, and old Ludovic Tenthragon, the boys’ 
father, liked him because they read Chinese in company and also because their first 
acquaintance dated from Ludovic’s own early days before his heart had ossified—turned to 
stone, I ought to have said. Ludovic even went so far as to find a wife for his favorite—his 
own young daughter, whose character was a little like yours. She hated him, feared him, 
and was fascinated by him; and in the end old Ludovic crushed her resistance and her 
mother’s pleading, and the marriage took place. 

But by that time five of the brothers had died in different strange ways. They were 
fortunate; the dead are well out of Thragoness. Two lived, one of them, was the fifth boy, 
Brendon, and the other was the youngest, a wretched hunch-backed cripple named Hugh, 
who hated the tutor in every fibre of his being. You see, it was the tutor’s fault that Hugh 
fell as a baby; it was his fault that Hugh fell from the roof; it was not his fault that Hugh 
did not die from the effects of that fall. And but for him, Hugh would never have known 
how to torment you; he taught Hugh how to do it, and the pupil improved on his master’s 
methods, although a dozen years ago it would have seemed impossible to believe them 
capable of greater finish and delicacy than they then possessed. 

When Hugh was eleven, Brendon broke the chain of tyranny as if it had been made of 
glass. This was what happened: Hugh had enraged his tutor, and in punishment he was not 
allowed to enter Other Thragoness for a month. His father was away from home, and his 
mother was ill, dying because she had not long since received the news that her eldest son 
had been, killed in India, whither he had fled from home. 


Hugh tried again and again to find some way of escape, but in vain. On the day she died, 
he was caught trying to get through one of the forbidden doors. Hugh still dreams of that 
capture, but it is not pleasant to write about; he cannot make it into an interesting story for 
you. To prevent any more attempts at escape, the tutor and the tutor’s young wife tied the 
prisoner to a ring in the wall of the old schoolroom. There are places in Thragoness you 
have not seen—the old school-room is one of them. While Hugh waited there, he vowed 
revenge on the pair of them. He had been very fond of his pretty fairy sister, but on that 
day all his love turned to black hatred such as he felt for her husband. In that cold hour his 
wrongs and the wrongs of his dead brothers cried out to him for vengeance; but he could 
not take vengeance then, nor for long after. 

Brendon came to the rescue. He had heard secretly from Mary Two about his mother’s 
illness, and he took French leave from school. When he heard where Hugh was, he broke 
down the door, and set the prisoner free. They went to their mother, but she died, not 
knowing them. 

Then Brendon met the tutor face to face and ordered him to leave the hill. For the first 
time in his life Brendon showed that he had a will of steel. Rumors of the shameful story 
were beginning to creep over the estate, and Brendon threatened that unless the tutor 
obeyed him, the story should set the countryside in a flame and that every man, woman, 
and child within miles should be summoned to enforce the command. They would have 
done it, too; there wasn’t a soul to fight for him except Old Sarah! For the sake of his good 
name the tutor went; and when Ludovic came home, he found his son-in-law kicking his 
heels at Thragonwell. Ludovic wasn’t at all pleased; he only half believed Brendon’s story, 
but he was 


just as powerless to oppose Brendon’s will as his precious favorite had been. So in the end 
he gave the ex-tutor a house three or four miles off at the other side of the lake beyond 
Werchester, and there he and his wife lived. Some time later a baby son was born to them, 
greatly to their delight. Oddly enough, the tutor was very fond of his son, though he had 
been so cruel to other children. He was fond of his wife too, though he made her do as she 
was told. 

Three years after his wife’s death, old Ludovic died suddenly, having scarcely spoken 
to his rebel sons during that time—they had lived an odd, isolated life, but it was better 
than what had gone before. His will showed even more plainly that he had been secretly 
nursing his anger: though he was ashamed to disinherit them outright, he took good care to 
hurt them. He left money to his daughter and her husband, Thragoness to Brendon, Other 
Thragoness to Hugh. This was a pleasant surprise for Hugh, for as the younger son he 
ought to have had gray Thragoness with all its hideous memories. But Brendon had it 


instead, and the lawyer—young Mr Quillinan from Sherne—told them that the change was 
a punishment for defying the tutor. Hugh didn’t escape either. The tutor was made his 
guardian, with complete control over every penny he possessed. You can imagine that the 
tutor was pleased at the thought of paying Hugh out for those three years of exile from the 
hill! As a matter of fact, old Ludovic’s death occurred just after the tutor, despairing of 
regaining his former power, had signed an agreement accepting a post in China—some 
kind of interpreter’s job. They couldn’t take the baby with them; it was a delicate little 
thing, and the doctor said it ought to stay at home for a couple of years with its nurse. The 
tutor, greatly rejoicing, 


began at once to make arrangements for canceling the agreement. 

Brendon and the lawyer consoled poor scared Hugh as well as they could by assuring 
him that between them they could oblige the tutor to exercise only a guardianship in name; 
but their good offices proved unnecessary, for inconveniently Hugh, searching in his 
father’s desk for some document Mr Quillinan wanted, came across a packet of papers 
which contained proofs of a very nasty discovery Ludovic had made immediately before 
his death—he had discovered that his cherished son-in-law had been robbing him in a very 
skillful way that was exceedingly hard to detect. But Ludovic died before he could take 
any steps, perhaps before he had decided what steps to take. 

Hugh didn’t consult Brendon, for here was his long-sought revenge ready under his 
hand, and he knew that Brendon would not consent to it. Instead, he took those papers to 
some one who had his own private and very bitter grudge against the tutor, a clever man 
whose name you need not know. Those two had the tutor properly in a cleft stick! The 
friend, himself unseen, showed Hugh just what to do and say, and the tutor found himself 
in the worst hole he had ever tumbled into. He swore that he was innocent and that 
Ludovic had been grossly deceived. To this day, Hugh neither knows nor cares whether he 
spoke the truth; it made no particular difference to any one. Hugh gave him his choice 
between going, as he had planned, to China for seven years, or going to prison for 
probably the same length of time. If he chose China, then Hugh begged, as a further favor, 
that the baby should live at Other Thragoness in the charge of its loving uncle Hugh. 
During those seven years Hugh would 


make it his business to give the dear little one exactly the same happy childhood he 
himself had had. 

Now Hugh cannot imagine why this kind proposal should have terrified the good tutor 
out of his senses and made him turn a lovely pale green color. Brendon, who also heard the 


proposal for the first time, seemed just as horrified as his old enemy. He had fought like a 
lion in Hugh’s defense, but he simply wasn’t capable of enjoying the sweets of revenge. 
Cruelly as he himself had been treated in days gone by, he did all in his power to save the 
tutor from the consequences of wrong-doing. It was a mighty task, for Hugh was crazy 
with desire for revenge and ready to annihilate any one who tried to thwart him. In the end, 
however, Brendon succeeded in forcing Hugh to make a compromise—the baby was to be 
left in England for those seven years, but in his charge, not in Hugh’s. It should know 
nothing about its parents, and they should receive only occasional scraps of information 
concerning it—just enough to prevent any danger of scandal. The tutor was overjoyed at 
this concession, knowing as he must have known that he had deserved no mercy at 
Brendon’s hands. Hugh felt like forty thunderclouds, deprived of half of his fine revenge. 

Everything was carefully managed without a whisper of gossip. Hugh’s friend showed 
him how to tackle the job so that there should be no danger of accusations of blackmail or 
kidnaping or anything of that sort. The old servants on the hill know the truth, but every 
one else thinks that the tutor surrendered his office of his own free will because he 
preferred to carry out the plans he had made before his father-in-law’s death—plans which 
included leaving the baby in England for a time. Even if by any chance he got the papers 
back into his hands it wouldn’t be worth his while to take legal action 


of any kind—there are such a lot of queer stories that would. come out. Not that Hugh 
would care if he did invoke the arm of the law! There is only one way in which he could 
make Hugh squirm—the saints forbid that he should light on those papers before Hugh 
comes of age! Hugh knows well enough that he would instantly pay off old scores by 
taking up his abode in Other Thragoness in full state as appointed guardian; and as every 
one who isn’t in the secret thinks that the old grievances have been forgotten, it would be 
awkward to find a good reason for dislodging him. And then Hugh would have a gay time 
of it, Patric. The creature is fiendishly clever; he would find his own ways of making Hugh 
atone for the long years of separation from his child and for the merry time the said child is 
having in Hugh’s company. Brendon would keep him in check, no doubt, but not all 
Brendon’s efforts could prevent the bare sight of him from being a horror and a torment. 
Hugh guards those papers more jealously than life itself. 

So that’s that. Brendon still looks after the baby; it isn’t in Hugh’s house—at least, it 
ought not to be there. Brendon is not allowed to tell it anything about its parents till the 
seven years of revenge are over. Even when he found out that it thought itself a poor 
orphan, Hugh would not give him permission to correct the mistake. And Brendon has 
tried desperately hard to persuade Hugh to give the little wretch back to its doting parents. 


But Hugh won’t yield. Brendon has robbed him of half the revenge he had planned; he 
would sooner die than lose the other half. 

Brendon has had a sorry life of it. He was only eighteen when he came into possession 
of his dark inheritance, and had the care of a mad cripple brother and a whining baby 
thrust upon him, willy-nilly. The kind of life that he likes 


is the life in your poem about the star-country, but he has to share in Hugh’s revenge in 
order to prevent worse miseries for the people in China and their wretched baby at home. 
He is so bitterly ashamed of his life as a wicked fairy-tale uncle that he has never let the 
baby know that it is his nephew as well as his cousin. 

Perhaps one day you will blame him for having kept that baby on the hill so 
dangerously near to a half-crazed hunch-back whose painful days and nights were filled 
with brooding over his balked revenge? It isn’t Brendon’s fault—Ellen says that the baby’s 
mother implored him not to leave her child always among strangers. He loves her 
devotedly (in spite of what she did to Hugh), and so at the first good opportunity he 
brought the baby to Thragoness, against his better judgment, and the poor little imp has 
lived to rue the day. Don’t think he deceived Hugh; he didn’t. Hugh had always said that 
since he was not allowed to have his victim to himself it shouldn’t live on the hill at all, 
but Brendon often said plainly that he would bring it to his own house at any time he 
chose. However, they rarely spoke about the child—except in hot arguments about its 
being sent home—and so Hugh did not know that Brendon had actually defied him. And 
now Hugh is getting a little bit of his long-deferred vengeance after all! 

He isn’t made of adamant. If his sister had ever told him by word, or letter, or message 
through Brendon, that she was sorry, he would have forgiven her. But she has never shown 
a sign of sorrow, save some crocodile tears shed for the servants to admire while she was 
tying him to the ring. Brendon says he is sure her husband forbade her to say she was sorry 
—and Brendon also vows that her husband keeps an iron hand over her to prevent her 
from saying what she feels. You see, nothing would ever make him admit that he had done 
wrong. 


Have you guessed by this time that Hugh’s tutor and Hugh’s cousin Quentin were one 
and the same person? No wonder Quentin felt bitter toward those seven little brothers! If it 
hadn’t been for their existence, he would have had all he wanted in the world—power and 
wealth, dark Thragoness and the golden other house. 

So that it was your dear papa and his pretty wife, Hugh’s sister Beryl, who tied Hugh to 
the ring. 


And the stolen baby was you, of course. 
I therefore remain 


Your affectionate cousin (and wicked uncle), 
HUGH TENTHRAGON. 


Rising, Brendon laid the sheets in the empty fire-place, lighted a taper, 
and held it to the letter. The little goblins writhed, shivered, and blackened 
into a shapeless heap. Paddy watched in awe. 

“You were right,” said Brendon; “for some reason, Hugh has chosen to 
send you the letter he wrote long ago. I thought that there was no danger of 
your receiving letters, but I am unfortunately mistaken in my belief. There 
was nothing in those pages that I wish you to know. Come, it’s time you 
were in bed.” 

Although Paddy did not understand the look on his cousin’s face, he saw 
clearly that this was no time for telling the story of the strange man and the 
dragon-lady. He crept out of the room without a word. 

It was chilly in the wing; all the lights were dancing in the wind. Paddy 
reached the foot of the stairs at a run, and, as he stood looking doubtfully 
into the gloom 


above, the dragon-knocker on the front door descended with a crash. 

So rarely did any one visit Thragoness at night that Paddy waited with 
some curiosity to hear who the visitor might be; he even stole down the 
corridor and looked on while fat Prue came from the kitchen. On a night 
like this, who might not come to the hill? The door spun backward in 
Prue’s hand as if a great blast of wind, tearing round the old garden, had 
flung it inward. With a mingling of surprise, terror, and delight, Paddy saw 
that it was the dragon who stood leaning against the door-post, the wind 
flying in his dark cloak and the sky behind him covered with racing clouds. 

“Mercy, now!” cried Prue, her wits lost. 

The dragon looked at her with a threatening frown. 

“You need not trouble to call any one,” he said. “Master Patric will serve 
my purpose. Go back to your kitchen, my good girl—I shall do him no 
harm.” 

Prue opened her mouth wide as if in protest; she backed a little; she 
gazed vacantly at the distant study door; but she could not spur herself to 


act boldly. The dragon looked at her steadily until she had shuffled out of 
earshot and was standing some distance off, pulling at her apron and 
almost crying. Paddy remained spell-bound in his place. Hugh spoke 
hoarsely, dragged his words out—‘“Paddy, you didn’t read my letter, did 
you?” 

Anxiety, shame, and dread were written on every line of the dragon-face. 
Unable to read the writing, Paddy 


yet knew that fear was groundless and troublesome. All at once, it became 
natural to talk to Hugh in the storm, with the moon overhead showing a 
troubled face in rifts among the clouds. 

“I couldn’t,” he answered. “I showed it to Brendon, and he read it and 
burnt it up. I’m sorry.” 

“T’m—lI’m glad,” said Hugh. “I’m awfully glad. I came to tell you not to 
read it, but I’ve been long in getting here—hours, I think. I was afraid I 
should be too late.” 

The dragon was certainly in an angel-mood. Paddy ventured a step or 
two nearer. 

“I came to tell you not to read it,’ Hugh repeated in the same painful, 
gasping way. “It was sent by mistake—I didn’t mean you to have it—I 
thought I had torn it up. I have been ill for a long time now, and they keep 
on giving me things to deaden the pain and make me sleep. Life is confused 
when they do that—it’s like floating on queer seas into other worlds. They 
gave me your letters, though, and I think that I found that old letter and 
thought it was an answer I had written. So I put it under the door. It was a 
mistake—my head wasn’t clear. But presently I knew that I hadn’t written 
—and I guessed what had happened—and I came as quickly as I could.” 

“You came all that way?” said Paddy. “But don’t you stay in bed when 
you are ill?” 

“Not when Brendon isn’t there to make me,” the dragon answered. “I 
hate staying in one place, you know. I see so many faces all round the bed, 
watching 


me—lots of faces all exactly alike, waiting like vultures for the end of me. 
They daren’t come when I am well, but when I am ill they grow bold. I 


can’t stand being alone any longer—I’m going to give in. Brendon always 
gets his way in the end.” 

“You are going to do what Brendon wants?” Paddy asked, recoiling 
from the tale of the many watching faces, all alike. 

“Yes,” said Hugh, “I’m going to do what I’m told at last. ’ve struggled 
as long as I could, but I can’t struggle now. I shan’t tell you what my task 
is, because there are some other people who may not want you to hear the 
truth from me—they can tell you the truth when and how they choose. 
D’you remember your poem about the star-country?” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

“I knew two boys once who had to make a choice between two ways of 
living. They could choose the life that’s described in the poem, the life 
that’s always trying to find the star-country with the rose of peace in it; or 
they could spend their lives tending the fires of revenge, red flaming fires. 
One of them chose the star-country and one the fires. The second boy made 
a very bad choice—you get nothing but scars from those fires, and ashes at 
the end. Even though I’m obeying Brendon now, I can’t get rid of the scars, 
and my hands are full of cold ashes.” 

“It’s a great pity,” said Paddy, after a search for suitable words. 

“Undoubtedly it is. There’s something else that must 


be done to-night, Paddy, something that concerns other people, not 
Brendon. It must be done partly by way of atonement for the past and 
partly because I’m ashamed of my carelessness to-day. Don’t suppose I 
should have summoned up courage to do it if I hadn’t had such an alarm 
this evening. That fright finished things off—it brought me here.” 

“Did you have an alarm?” Paddy asked. 

“Don’t I look like it?” said Hugh, and Paddy, staring up at him, saw a 
face thinner and more fragile than of old, with blue shadows under the eyes 
and drawn lines about the lips. “Don’t you think I should care whether you 
drank poison or not?” 

Paddy making no sort of answer to this question, the dragon produced a 
long envelope from the folds of his cloak. 

“Here’s what I owe you,” he said. “You won’t understand, and probably 
no one will explain what I mean—but you can take my word for it that I 
owe you this. I want you to take this letter down to Thragonwell for me. 
There’s a man staying in Thragonwell with his wife, I hear; they thought 


that I was safely dying, and so they came to see how I was getting on with 
it. Ask to see that man, and when you see him, give him this envelope and 
say, ‘Hugh has sent these papers to you.’ Is that clear?” 

“I don’t quite understand what you mean,” said Paddy, shrinking from 
his task. 

“The less you understand, the better,” said the dragon, “provided you are 
intelligent enough to carry out those 


simple instructions. I can give this letter myself, if I choose, but Pd like 
you to give it instead of me. You will go, won’t you?” 

The dragon’s voice was soft and coaxing; his eyes made Paddy think 
pleasantly of the lovely lady who would welcome a visit from an odd little 
icicle. With a hard fight for courage, he took the long envelope. 

“Is this what Brendon wants you to do—give back this envelope?” he 
inquired, disappointed thoughts of the stolen baby flitting through his mind. 

The dragon smiled, and even at that moment Paddy noted the sweetness 
of his smile. 

“No, old man, it truly isn’t. This is my own affair. He has nothing to do 
with it, nothing whatever. I deserve more than he gave me, much more; and 
I should like to pay for the tune I’ve called. But you may rest assured that 
Pm entirely independent of him in this matter—he will be very much 
surprised when he finds out what I have done.” 

A sudden wild shriek startled them both. Prue, with astonishing wiliness, 
had crept unnoticed up the stairs, had fled across the upper floor to the 
stairs in the right wing, and was even now battering at the study door. Hugh 
touched his messenger. 

“Run on now, Paddy. Brendon will come to see what business I have 
here.” 

He leaned against the door-post, waiting. Hardly knowing what he did 
on this night of storm, Paddy ran down the little paths. Darkness was past, 
and the moon swung high at her ease. 


Twenty minutes later he stood by the small gate of Thragonwell, looking 
timidly into the garden. Very somber it looked in the golden moonlight; 
some tall clipped yew shrubs rose up like monks shrouded in dark robes 
and hoods, keeping grave watch over the woody lavender and the laurels 


and the misty rosemary. There was a thick beech hedge to the right of the 
path, and behind it three birch trees nodded their heads inquiringly at Paddy 
and then swayed gently together as if they were asking one another what 
had brought him thither alone at such an hour. 

“Well, to be sure! Little Master Patric himself!” said Old Sarah’s voice 
from the door. “How you do grow, my pretty dear! And what might you be 
wanting? To see the gentleman that’s staying here? Who sent you, Master 
Patric? Mr Hugh, did you say?—Mr Hugh? who would have thought it 
now? Who would have thought it?” 

She was evidently very much surprised. He heard her muttering to 
herself as she hobbled down the passage in front of him, and she was still 
muttering when they came to the parlor door. 

Tap-a-tap! tap-a-tap! went her thin knuckles on the panels. 

He entered. The dragon-lady was nowhere to be seen, but at the red- 
covered table sat the man he had mistaken for Brendon. With one fearful 
look, he held out the envelope as he had been bidden. 

“Please, Hugh has sent you this.” 

Instantly Hugh’s missive was snatched from him and 


shaken open on the table. Paddy saw a great many papers drop out. The 
stranger said something to himself, very softly, and turned the papers over 
with fingers that trembled. He took the lamp from the mantelpiece—a tall 
thin lamp with one gilt leg and a pink blancmange kind of body—and put it 
down among the papers that he might see them better. Paddy watched in 
fascinated silence, marveling at the eager scrutiny the crushed scraps of 
paper were receiving. On a sudden the stranger raised his head. 

“Tell me how these papers came into your possession.” 

Unable to escape obedience, Paddy told him. When every detail of the 
evening’s adventure had been related, the stranger turned to the papers 
again, reading some of them, examining others, pondering one or two. 
Paddy noticed that his hands still shook. 

Then, laying down Hugh’s gifts, he looked full at the messenger. 

“Did Hugh tell you anything whatever about these papers—anything 
that you have not told me?” 

“No.” 

“These papers,” said the stranger, speaking very slowly, “those papers 
give me authority to act as Hugh’s guardian. By an unfortunate accident the 


papers fell into his hands. He hated me, and he therefore retained them and 
refused to give them up. Without the papers, I had no legal authority to act 
as his guardian, no power to make him obey me. I went to China on 
business of my own, and left him to his own devices. Do you understand? 
Then repeat what I have said.” 


With considerable stumbling, Paddy obeyed. 

“You were left in England because you were too delicate to accompany 
us. Hugh was very angry at the thought of your being left in Brendon’s 
charge. He treated you cruelly out of sheer malicious spite. When Brendon 
found out what he had been doing he insisted that as the penalty for his sins 
Hugh should surrender the papers and submit himself to my authority until 
he is of age. He has done this to-night. Do you understand?” 

There was no answer. 

“You have been told some other story?” 

“No, please, not exactly,” Paddy answered, shaking. “Only Hugh—I 
thought Hugh had stolen a baby and that Brendon was trying to make him 
give it back to—” 

“You are a little idiot, brought up on a farrago of idle dreams and 
inventions. Do you still believe every fairy-tale Hugh chooses to tell you? I 
say that Brendon ordered Hugh to give back those papers.” 

Paddy twisted his fingers together, his face flushed and doubtful. 
Contradiction was out of the question, but he held to his own opinion: 
whatever the nature of Hugh’s task, the surrender of the long envelope 
formed no part of it. The voice went on. 

“I shall take up my rightful position at Other Thragoness to-night. There 
are still seven months to run before Hugh is of age, and during those seven 
months I have full control over the boy and his property. I will not be 
defied with impunity, Patric, nor will he fail to reap a rich reward for his 
cruelty to you. Seven 


months is a short time; he will find it long as seven years.” 

The lamp burned steadily, but the room had become dark to Paddy—it 
was ringed about with dusky shadows, shapeless, threatening, aquiver with 
life. The stranger’s eyes followed him, and he felt the more afraid. 


“Ah, there is just one more thing that I want you to remember,” said the 
stranger, turning to his papers—‘“there was no wicked tutor in Thragoness; 
that’s another of Hugh’s lies. Never let me hear you refer to him again.” 

Once more the hands, gaunt and knotted, busied themselves in the 
lamplight; and in that moment one thought separated itself from the 
dazzling medley of its fellows, standing out in Paddy’s mind with 
something of the nature of a revelation; this was Other Brendon indeed! 
And straightway upon the rock of this conviction his belief in Brendon’s 
twofold nature was shattered to fragments—the dark belief that, working 
far below all dragon-threats, had kept him silent in his hours of anguish. 

“Why, it was because of him I was afraid of Brendon,” he told himself. 
“It wasn’t Brendon’s fault that I was afraid. I had forgotten him, and then I 
somehow got him all mixed up with Brendon. That’s why I became afraid 
of Brendon sometimes, when I needn’t have been afraid at all. Now I 
know.” 

“Don’t stand, Patric,” said the stranger, less harshly. “I shall keep you 
waiting a few minutes more, I fear. 


There is something in the corner you may like to play with while I am 
talking to your mother.” 

The corner held a tall wooden model of a Chinese pagoda, wrapped 
about in paper. Paddy walked over to it and began to finger the loose 
wrappings, his heart thumping hard and his brain in a whirl. “He called her 
‘your mother,’ ” he said to himself. “ “Your mother’—I heard him say it. 
But why did he call her that? She isn’t my mother at all. My mother is 
dead.” The thoughts circled fruitlessly time after time until with the 
twentieth circling the stranger went out of the room, his papers tightly 
grasped. Paddy saw that he stumbled once or twice, putting out his hand as 
if he could not see which way he was going. 

A distant door closed, and at the sound a sudden unreasoning panic 
shook the boy, and he fled down the passage, across the gray flags, and 
along the road to Thragoness. He fancied that he heard his name called two 
or three times—“Patric!—Patric!—Patric!”—but he dared not return. 
Never had he run so fast; and as he ran, the echo of his name grew fainter 
and fainter in the distance till he could hear nothing but the wind scudding 
along beside him, and the rush of the far-away sea. No pursuit was made; 
he was alone. Thragoness garden lay dreaming in the moonlight, silvery, 


full of shadows, empty of any dragon-shape. The storm had passed over the 
hill, and the wind was dropping to a gentle murmur that soughed and 
sighed among the leaves and flowers. The great door stood ajar in readiness 
for his return. 


Dragon’s Nest was thickly wrapped in its mantle of aloofness; dim lights 
burned in the corridor and right wing; and from the gloom on the left came 
the old strange sounds that were like child-voices rising and falling sadly in 
the quieted wind. Paddy ran to the study, turned the door-handle, and 
looked into the room; but there was no one to be seen. The room was in 
darkness save for a crimson glow from the direction of the forbidden door. 

“Why, the door is open already!” he thought. “Hugh must have gone 
home this way—poor Hugh, he doesn’t like Thragoness.” 

He walked slowly into the study, pondering his next move. Then the 
little bell tinkled out its summons, sweetly imperative. 

“It must be me they are ringing for—just me!” he said. 

For the first time in his remembrance he passed through the forbidden 
doorway without fear, crossing over to the two by the fire. Brendon was 
lying back in an armchair, Hugh was curled up among the rugs; they looked 
as though there had never been a break in the harmony of their relations. 
Clearly, their reconciliation had been swift and quiet as their parting. 

At sight of the intruder, Brendon smiled gravely, holding out his hand. 
Paddy scrambled into the chair beside him with the feeling of a storm- 
tossed sailor who had reached haven at last. 

“Who sent you here, Paddy?” 

“I ran away,” Paddy answered. “He said—he said 


such peculiar things that I didn’t like being there. So I ran away.” 

He hoped that some comforting explanation would be offered, but 
neither cousin spoke. Sighing, he gave up for a while the attempt to solve 
the many mysteries with which life on the hill Thragoness was surrounded; 
for that it was a land of gramarye, where the oddest things might happen at 
any moment to those who were queer Tenthragons on the hill. He pushed 
away the crowding thoughts; and with his hand fast locked in Brendon’s, he 
gave himself to the study of the two grave young men. Brendon’s face was 
impassive; on Hugh a shadow rested. Yet the dragon looked calm; and 


Paddy dimly wondered whether he had found his way into the mysterious 
star-country that was so far off and so near, whether the wild hands had 
touched the mystic rose of peace. One could not see the angel-peopled hills 
so late; there was nothing visible save flowers and trees robed in soft 
evening light. All that Paddy felt of anxiety, bewilderment, nameless fear, 
was soothed and hushed by the serenity of that charmed hour. He did not 
wish to talk or to question or to tell what had passed when he gave his 
message; it was impossible to ask whether Hugh or the stranger had spoken 
truth about the papers. Such words must be said in whispers to Brendon 
after he was in bed in his little room with the honeycomb quilt and the red 
cow and the dragon-picture—they could not be uttered here. One word only 
must find a hearing. 


“Brendon, that man said—he called her—he said ‘your mother.’ ” “She 
is your mother. He is your father,’ Brendon answered, with a clearness and 
certainty of speech that left no room for doubt. The room grew tall in 
Paddy’s eyes, so tall that the ceiling seemed to vanish out of sight. He had 
nothing to say. 

Then in the stillness Brendon spoke again, drawing a picture of a boy 
who would soon live again in a white house by the lake beyond Werchester, 
with a loving father and mother—a father who was clever and a mother 
who liked games and stories, and who could run like the wind in days gone 
by. Whatever Hugh’s fate might be, however sharp the reckoning in store 
for him, no dark color marred the picture; though its tones were subdued, 
they were fair enough. As he listened, Paddy could not understand how he 
had failed to know that the relations in China were his very own father and 
mother. His ignorance on this head looked like a distressing proof that he 
was undoubtedly a very dull boy, backward as well as babyish, a person 
who believed in dragon-tales of pickling-tubs and severed thumbs and 
stolen children. He tried, not unsuccessfully, to pretend to himself that he 
had known the truth all the time: if he could contrive it, no one else should 
know how silly he had been. One insoluble puzzle remained, however, a 
puzzle to be made clear at all costs. Cautiously he framed his query, 
anxious not to seem foolish. 

“I thought it was your sister who lived in China with her husband, 
Brendon? I’m sure people said so.” 


“My sister Beryl married my cousin Quentin. You are their son, and you 
are my nephew and cousin combined—Hugh’s and mine.” 

“Your nephew!” said Paddy. “How awfully odd!” 

The information was so amusing that he laughed gayly, but at sight of 
the huddled figure on the couch he checked himself. Hugh was ill, very ill, 
though no one had made him go to bed—it was wrong to disturb Hugh by 
laughing, however many laughable discoveries he might make in this 
incomprehensible world. A sobering reflection troubled him. 

“I suppose I ought not to have run away. Must I go back—alone?”’ 

“No. I expect they will come here to find you.” 

“Or to take up his rightful position to-night” Paddy thought, but the 
words had lost something of their force now that he saw the brothers 
together. He leaned against his elder uncle, amused, puzzled, content. 


Far in the distance they heard the tinkling of a bell. 

“Let Patric go,” said Hugh. “It’s the front door-bell, Patric; will you 
bring the visitors in?” 

He pushed aside the rugs and stood up, a red flush on his face. Brendon 
had risen to his feet. 

“Will she—will Mother be there?” Paddy asked. “I am afraid of Daddy 
by himself. You say he is very fond of me, but I’m not quite used to him 
yet—he talks in such a curious way. But if Mother is there—” 

“She will be there,” Brendon assured him. 

Way of escape he had none. A little laggingly, a little 


fearfully, he walked across to the dark blue curtain, pushed the folds aside, 
and turned about to gain a last support from the sight of the brothers. The 
bell rang again, mastery in the sound. His head bent down Hugh listened to 
the vibrations pulsing through the air. Brendon’s arm moved slightly; it was 
the swift instinctive movement with which a Tenthragon of old days would 
have laid hand on sword. 

The curtain fell. 
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and in a letter to a correspondent reported having received only one 
compliment from a gentleman in her life: “You have a very nice mouth” — 
but as the gentleman was a dentist, it was a professional statement. 


Writing career 


During vacations while attending Oxford, Savery wrote long melodramatic 
stories, which she labelled as trash, about suffering children undergoing 
psychological abuse from unfeeling guardians who were reclaimed in the 
last chapters by virtuous women. During the 1930s she wrote numerous 
short stories for Christian magazines, for broadcast on the BBC Children’s 
Hour, and for lavishly illustrated children’s annuals. A novel, Forbidden 
Doors, (1929) was published in England and, somewhat revised as 
Tenthragon (1930), in the United States. Both received respectful reviews. 
Tenthragon was succeeded by the first of many Christian books for 
children, Nicolas Chooses White May (1930), and two additional stories 
with children as protagonists, Pippin 5s House (1931) and Green Emeralds 
for the King (1938). She also wrote seven services of song, short narratives 
with interspersed hymns furnished by the publisher. 


The onset of World War II brought paper shortages. Magazines shrank, the 
Christmas annuals disappeared, and publishers returned manuscripts 
because they did not have the paper to publish them. Americans had more 
paper, and Savery wrote nine successive children’s books for Longmans, 
Green, & Co. in the United States. One of these, Enemy Brothers, has 
already been mentioned, and another, The Good Ship Red Lily, received 
praise and the Junior Scholastic Magazine Gold Seal Award in 1944. Junior 


Literary Guild Selections included Magic in My Shoes and The Reb and the 
Redcoats. 


When the war was over, and paper was available again, Savery wrote to the 
Lutterworth Press offering them a story about a young girl forced to attend 
a strange school, King Arthur’s, to board with a large family that lived in 
St. Matthew’s Vicarage, and to commute to the school by train. Savery 
herself attended King Edward’s School, came from a sizable family that 
lived in St. Mark’s Vicarage, and also commuted by rail. The story, 
Redhead at School, had a Christian setting, but the Lutterworth editor asked 
for a more evangelical message, offering a fifty percent increase in the 
stipend and an earlier publication date. Savery declined, and the book was 
published in 1951 as she wrote it. Subsequently, the Lutterworth Press 
accepted and published twenty-five additional Savery titles. These stories 
were advertised as reward books, gifts for worthy Sunday School students. 
Savery’s were praised in the secular press for their characterizations and 
dialogue. Frequently reprinted, some were translated into German, French, 
Swedish, or Norwegian. 


In addition to the Lutterworth stories, Savery wrote three Christian stories 
for Pickering & Inglis and four for the Victory Press, of which Blue Fields 
(1947), previously issued as a serial, was the most successful. As the 
protagonist is a self-punishing thirteen-year-old boy, the book is not 
appropriate for young children. 


The most widely distributed of Savery’s books was Emma (1980). 
Charlotte Bronté began the story, but died after writing only two chapters in 
which Emma is not identified. Savery completed the story and the 
publisher, J. M. Dent & Sons, accepted the story “by return of post.” As 
published, seventeen pages were written by Bronté, the remaining 181 
pages by Savery. The New York Times reviewer wrote, “If Emma had no 
connection with Charlotte Bronte, one might happily accept it on its own 
terms: the pellmell sequence of exciting events sustains attention and 
provides diversion,” but it was not the book that Bronté would have 
written. Savery was identified only as Another Lady until the original book 
went out of print, but she was compensated by generous terms, excellent 


sales, and translations into Dutch, Spanish, and Russian. Only the Russian 
edition identified “Another Lady” as Constance Savery. 


In 1918, Savery had written a short story, The Wyverne Chronicles, about a 
missionary family in China. It was extended in 1920 and 1921 with the 
addition of scapegrace Nick Urquhart, nicknamed Quicksilver, and by 1925 
the story had become a novel. It was revisited in every year from 1926 to 
1938 except 1928 and at least twenty more times between 1944 and 1968. 
It was turned down by the Lutterworth Press in 1951 and went to other 
publishers as late as 1977. It underwent five title changes before Savery 
settled on The Quicksilver Chronicle. By the end of her residence at 
Resthaven, Savery’s eyesight permitted her to read, with a magnifying 
glass, one word at a time, in natural light, when the sun was highest. 
Nevertheless, she undertook a rewriting of Quicksilver despite an inability 
to read either her previous draft or what she was writing. So she wrote on 
widely spaced lines to prevent a line from falling on top of the line that 
preceded it. She completed her revision six weeks before her ninety-ninth 
birthday. When transcribed and printed, the novel was 215 pages long. 


Prior to her death, Savery authorized the republication of The Reb and the 
Redcoats (1999) and Enemy Brothers (2001). The book that Savery 
considered her best, The Memoirs of Jack Chelwood, was privately printed 
after her death. 


Distinguishing features 


With few exceptions, when Savery was not writing for children, she was 
writing about children, and even in her reward books with an evangelical 
editor looking over her shoulder, her children came alive on the page. 
Reviews praise her prose and characterizations. 


She wrote to instruct and to inspire. When she wrote, “His good and 
middlingly good characters are ten times more alive than his... villains,” to 
describe Talbot Baines Reed, she was describing her own fiction as well, 
and as with Elizabeth Goudge, a contemporary, her antagonists rarely 
received retribution. 


Large families were common when Savery was born, and she had four 
sisters. Many of her books feature large families, and love between siblings 
is central to her better books, even when the siblings are in conflict. 


Because a small difference in age makes a great difference to children, 
twins abound. In some books, such as Green Emeralds for the King, the 
twins oppose each other. In other books, such as Four Wonders for Wyn, 
they cooperate. In Moonshine in Candle Street, the twins, like Samneric in 
Lord of the Flies, function as a single character. In other stories, such as 
Gilly 's Tower, the twin plays no part, but he or she is mentioned, because 
Savery wrote twins into her stories. Forbidden Doors and Magic in My 
Shoes feature triplets. 


Although she began writing seriously in the 1920s and 1930s, her books 
avoid the racial stereotyping of that era. Two later books, The Royal 
Caravan and The Drifting Sands, challenge racism, and Three Houses in 
Beverley Road counters anti-Semitism. 
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